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PLEASE DONATE TO RAZORCAKE! 


HELP US CONTINUE TO BE AMERICA’S ONLY NON-PROFIT MUSIC MAGAZINE. 
ALL DONATIONS ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 






Hey there, 


Hope 2015 has treated you well! At Razorcake 
we feel pretty lucky to still be doing what we do 
another year later. 


That is why we’re approaching everyone who is 
receiving a Razorcake and asking you to consider 
making a tax-deductible donation. 


Every donation helps us continue doing what we 
do, and we enjoy being a part of things we be- 
lieve in that are also bigger than ourselves. 


Hope to hear back from you. 
Sincerest thanks, 
Todd Taylor 
Please check out the ten gifts we're 
With the year’s end quickly approaching, it’s time offering until January 1st, 2016. 


once again to focus on our yearly donation drive. 
Thanks to everyone’s generous donations last year, 

we were able to make it through 2015 without having 

to raise the price of our subscriptions or advertising. 


GIFTS | 





This is one of the most important aspects of running In gratitude for this year’s donations we're offering the following gifts: 
this zine: what’s the point if no one can afford it? ‘ 
If you are able to, please consider making a ¢ For a donation of $10 and above, a sticker designed by Simon Sotelo. 


donation. We appreciate it. Thanks! —Daryl 


HOW TO DONATE 


© For $25, Razorcake TNT pizza lapel pin designed by Marcos Siref. 


¢ For $40, Razorcake donation-only T-shirt and lapel pin. 





a ¢ For $50, PUNK BOX, bulk subscription, and lapel pin. 
* Send a donation through our site: www.razorcake.org/donate 
or click on the “Donate” button on the left-hand side © For $75, we'll donate a skate deck to a local kid. 
of the homepage. 


¢ For $100, Razorcake donation-only hoodie and lapel pin. 





* Send a donation directly through paypal. 

Our address is donations@razorcake.org ¢ For $200, Razorcake donation-only hoodie, T-shirt, lapel pin, PUNK 
BOX, and bulk subscription. 

¢ Send a donation check or money order to: 


Razorcake, PO Box 42129, LA, CA 90042 ¢ For $365, A Louis Jacinto 8” x 10” archival print and lapel pin. 







* You can also watch our donation video here: ¢ For $750, A permanent thank you on our website and pin. 
www.youtube.com/RazorcakeGorsky 


¢ For $1,000, You can sponsor an issue, and your name will appear on 
QUESTIONS? Email todd@razorcake.org an issue's table of contents page (limited to 6) and a lapel pin. 
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Be Careful 


I’ve been involved in punk since the late ‘80s and the phrase “the 
punk scene” still doesn’t sit well with me. It seems too black and 
white, too defined for a collection of people that is almost always 
in flux. Boundary lines of neighborhoods, cities, and countries have 
created a fractured punk community. 

I’m also not a very open or warm person with new people. I’m 
distrusting. In public, strangers rarely talk to me. If I make a first 
impression at all, it’s rarely good. Perhaps this is a product of being 
fine with myself most days and practicing being invisible since I was 
a little kid. Perhaps it’s residual from witnessing so much physical and 
emotional violence over the years that I’ve grown a protective shell. 
Whatever the reason, sometimes I come across as a disconnected 
asshole. I get that. 

We’re human. We fuck up. I’ve said stupid, insensitive stuff. I’ve 
acted inappropriately. I have dripping handfuls of regrets, but my 
intention has never been to systemically take advantage of: another 
person or to harm them. 

So I’ve been thinking of the punk predators—specifically people 
who clothe themselves in righteous rhetoric and the easy-to-see punk 
signifiers. “They wear these clothes.” “They run label.” 
“They put out ’s record.” “They’re in band.” “They 
can’t be bad. They go to fest.” “They do a zine.” “They’re 
one of us.” “They’re not one of us.” There are people who say all 
the right things, who ingratiate themselves quickly, covered with the 
camouflage of DIY punk. But just because someone’s in “the punk 
scene” doesn’t mean they’re a good person. That’s how predators take 
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Advertising Deadline #90 


you'll never share 
with anyone else. 


—Mike McGee, “In Search of Midnight” 
The Elephant Engine High Dive Revival 


This issue is dedicated to the memory of 
Dickie Hammond and to the marriage of 


Dec. 1, 2015 | Visit razorcake.org/advertising Todd and Lorinda Toledo-Smailes. 


Ad rates start at $40. 


If you're a woman who 

@ is knowledgeable about 
DIY punk, are good with 
deadlines, and are open to 
the editorial process, this is 
an open invitation to drop us | 
a line about doing reviews, | 


advantage of situations—they feed off of downed guards in safe/safer/ 
familiar places by adapting the mask of punk codes and codas. They 
know the shorthand. And that’s how good, trusting people sometimes 
get really fucking hurt. 

Razorcake now has around 180 volunteers. I’ve always tried to 
foster Razorcake as a family, and there are folks who’ve been with us 
our entire fifteen-year run. On the converse, just because someone’s 
family doesn’t mean we turn a blind eye. If someone acts up/fucks up, 
we regulate. We’ve severed ties with several people over the years. 
Some actions aren’t negotiable. There are lines I don’t ever tolerate 
being crossed. 

The first thing I do with all new locals is encourage them to come 
to HQ and talk with them. It’s not a “punk test.” I don’t care if they 
like Black Flag or if they own a record player. It’s to see if they’re 
decent human beings who have a genuine interest in DIY punk. With 
the locals, my internal litmus is simple. “Would I let them into the 
RC basement and trust them if I wasn’t here? Are they a creep?” We 
proceed from there. 

So while I still don’t know about “the punk scene” as a whole, 
I’m acutely aware of how Razorcake interacts with it. As a family, 
we talk, hang out, help one another, work together, party, and are 
meaningful participants in one another’s lives over long stretches of 
time. We get to know one another very well, they are people who I 
trust. That is when my guard comes down: when I’m with my long- 
term punk family. These have been some of the best times of my life, 
and I wouldn’t trade them for anything in the world. 

—Todd Taylor 


THANK YOU: What do Total Control and Run DMC have in common? 
Same track suit. Thanks to Meztli Hernandez for the photo and 
magenta lasers thanks to Daryl for the cover layout; It’s almost sort 
of like “White Man at White Castle,” set to the tune of “Alternative 
Ulster” thanks to Brad Beshaw for his illo. in Sean's column; We 
are like drops in the ocean, contemplating high and mighty things 
thanks to Genesis Bautista for her illo. in Jim's column; Is there 
such a thing as gratuitous Emma Goldman shout out? Nah. Thanks to 
Cathy Hannah for her comic; An old man with mint jelly in toilet may 
be more disturbing than a ketchup-tipped dildo laced in a steering 
wheel thanks ta Steve Thueson for his illo. in Cassie's column; Check 
us out. Thirty-seven years later, we get a call and response from 
Patti Smith on pages fifteen and forty-three. Thanks Louis Jacinto; 
Michigan Upper beret, as requested thanks to Alex Barrett for his illo. . 
in Nerb’s column; Michael Myers in the zombie version of The Bad 
News Bears, with a-drunk Elizabeth Warren as Buttermaker? Sign 
me up thanks to Bill Pinkel for his illo. in Dale's column; Amazing 
live review from 1985 which ends up with gummy worm scars on a 
Chickenhead decades later thanks to Kasia Oniszczuk for her Rhythm 
Chicken photo; Fuck you Great White thanks to Chris Boarts Larson 
for her photo page; TPS report-style diagrams of hell thanks to Codey 
Richards for his illo. in J.V. McDonough's debut print column; Let the 
record stand that Bob Marley was a pretty big asshole to the Slits 
and cut them out of a song when he found out they were all women 
thanks to Kevin Dunn, Jennifer Whiteford, Lauren Measure, Brooke 
G., and Jen Shagawat for the Tessa Pollitt of the Slits interview, 
introduction, layout and photos; Midwestern inevitability thanks 
to Hannah Blumenfeld, Canderson, Alexander Blocher, and Dylan 
Davis for the Nervosas interview, introduction, photos, and layout; 
The grainy stuff? That's cat litter. It's what Mikey turns into on stage 
occasionally thanks to Derek Whipple, Meztli Hernandez, and Eric 
Baskauskas for the Total Control interview, photos, and layout; 


| interviews, articles, or a 
; webcolumn for Razorcake. 
Even with a moratorium 
; on adding any new male 
- @j reviewers to our roster 
| for almost two years, that 
section is far from gender 
parity. Please help us out. 


Played both CBGB and Soul Train? Wide-stance, big umbrella punk 
thanks to Jimmy Alvarado, Old HC Dude, and Becky Bennett for the 
Jake Smith, Part Il interview, photos, and layout. 


“I've been over street punk since | was finally able to admit to 
myself that, for me, a mohawk is nothing more than a labor-intensive 
hairstyle.” —Jackie Rusted reviewing Geoffrey Oi!Cott's Sticky 
Wickets. Our reviewers are often unafraid to say punk-unpopular 
sentiments based on larger underlying truths. Thanks to #88's rotation 
of music, zines, books, and video reviewers: Craven Rock, Ryan 
Nichols, Garrett Barnwell, Kurt Morris, Matt Werts, MP Johnson, lan 
Wise, Kayla Greet, Paul J. Comeau, Jackie Rusted, Sean Koepenick, 
Ty Stranglehold, Indiana Laub, Juan Espinosa, Jimmy Alvarado, 
Sean Arenas, Camylle Reynolds, Simone Carter, Matt Seward, 
Mark Twistworthy, Kelley O'Death, Chad Williams, Art Ettinger, Tim 
Brooks, Bryan Static, Steve Adamyk, Matt Average, Mike Frame, 
Billups Allen, Rich Cocksedge, Keith Rosson, Vincent, Chris Terry, 
Naerb, John Mule, Sal Lucci, Jim Woster, Michael T. Fournier, Tricia 
Ramos, and Jim Joyce. 
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Moving? Have a subscription to Razorcake? Please do 
us both a favor and contact us before you move. Bulk 
mail doesn't forward and we won't resend the issue. 


Want to distribute Razorcake? 
Visit razorcake.org/wholesale 
Domestic prices start at $8.00 


Individual opinions expressed within are not 
necessarily those of Razorcake/Gorsky Press, Inc. 
This issue of Razorcake 
is made possible in part 
by grants from the City of 
Los Angeles, Department 
of Cultural Affairs and 
is supported by the Los 
Angeles County Board of 
A om Supervisors through the Los 
Angeles Arts Commission. 
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Let’s start talking about the Stiff Little 
Fingers with a song that no one talks about: 
“Silver Lining.” It’s high energy, just like 
you’d expect from SLF. The bass bounces, 
the guitars power through, the drums never 
stop attacking the silent spaces in the song. 
But you don’t notice any of that until you’ve 
listened to it a few times. What you notice 
first is the horns. The slick production. This 
is what major labels did to punk songs in 
the ‘80s. They buried them in the studio. Go 
back and listen to those early Business and 
Cock Sparrer albums. The songs are great, 
but the recording is so bad they’re almost 
unlistenable. Listen to the later Replacements 
and imagine how great an album like Dont 
Tell a Soul would be if you could hear the 
guitars. And forgive the horns in “Silver 
‘Lining.” The song is too great to let some 
producer’s pop sensibilities fuck it up. 

The chorus will hit you second. You'll 
find yourself singing, “Things are so bad you 
could never make do. And there’s always 
someone better off than you.” Curious lines. 

As you listen to the song more and 
more, you realize it’s about wanting to live 
in a more just world, a world with greater 
economic equality. Jake tells us not to be 
fooled because, “There’s money enough to 
go around.” And, just so you know he’s not 
looking for more of a cut himself, he sings, 
“TJ want an equal share, even if it means 
I have to give.” Keep in mind that this is 
the third album of a band that was already 
becoming legendary in the punk scene, 
a band that was formed after those first 
British punk acts, but was quickly adding 
its name to lists with The Clash, The Sex 
Pistols, and The Damned. This was a 
time when rock stardom was a legitimate 
possibility for the Stiff Little Fingers, when 
they’d been on the Top of the Pops and 
had a real shot at a hookers-and-cocaine 
lifestyle. And this guy is singing something 
that could’ve turned into an Occupy Wall 
Street anthem thirty years later. 

It’s an anthem for me when I’m alone in 
my living room. I break out the ukulele and 
play it to myself. It reminds me that, whatever 
the problems of my day are, spending more 
money isn’t the solution. Buying more things 
won’t get me anything except a more crowded 
apartment. Blaming people just below me on 
the socioeconomic ladder is, as Jake says, 
“looking at it upside down.” For all of us 
living in this world where we’re told three 
thousand times a day that we’re one purchase 


Rigid Digits 


away from solving all our problems, a world 
where poor people are blamed for way too 
much, it’s good to have Jake in your ear, 
saying it’s all bullshit. 

Sometimes I play it just for the chord 
progression, just so I can sing in my own best 
Jake Burns impersonation. Because “Silver 
Lining” and all the songs on the SLF album 
Go for It are thoroughly and undeniably punk, 
no matter who recorded or mixed them, no 
matter what evil corporation released the 
record, no matter how easily they could pass 
for pop songs if you don’t listen closely. 


I think of the Stiff Little Fingers right 
after I have an interaction with a guy at a 
gas station. I’ve been riding my motorcycle 
through the South for two weeks. It’s 
lunchtime. I’m looking for a place to eat. I 
don’t know anything about this town. I see 
a working class guy filling up an old pickup, 
and J do this math in my head: man + work 
truck = doesn’t usually pack a lunch = knows 
a good place to eat. I make this assumption 
because, for a long time, I was a guy with 
a work truck who ate out for lunch nearly 
every day. I ask him politely if he knows a 
local lunch joint. 

The guy looks a little shocked that I’m 
speaking to him. His glance darts around the 
gas pumps. It’s just me and him here. I can 
feel his desire not to talk to me. I almost feel 
bad for having approached him. He says, “I 
don’t know, sir. What kind of food are you 
looking for?” 

The “sir” throws me off a bit. This guy 
is around my age. I’m not a boss or a cop 
or anything like that. I’m just a guy at a gas 
station. I say, “Anything but fast food or 
chain restaurants.” 

“Well, sir,” he says—pauses to think 
about it for a few seconds—and directs me to 
a sandwich shop he tells me he’s never eaten 
at. The underlying message is clear: white 
people eat there, so I should like it. I thank 
him and head on to the sandwich joint. I don’t 
care what the underlying message is. I’m 
hungry and now I know where a restaurant 
is. But my conversation with the guy in the 
gas station leaves a bad feeling in my gut. 


I don’t know much about the Stiff Little 
Fingers outside of their first three albums. 
Inflammable Material is the most famous 
of the three. It has their two biggest and 
maybe best songs, “Suspect Device” and 
“Alternative Ulster.” It’s an album that was 


This is 
America. Our 
culture says we 
all have to be 
something. 


born out of The Troubles in Belfast and the 
punks who lived through it. I know Jim 
Ruland wrote something about The Troubles 
in one of his Flipside columns. I remember 
really enjoying that column and feeling 
moved and informed. But rather than getting 
hung up on the history right now, I’d rather 
stay hung up on the music. 

For as good as several of the songs on 
Inflammable Material are, 1 don’t really like 
the album. It’s the best and worst of the band. 
The low points are too low for me. I prefer the 
two that came after it, Nobodys Heroes and 
Go for It. Early on side B of Nobodys Heroes 
is the song “Doesn’t Make It All Right.” It 
has a bit of a reggae beat and reggae guitar 
strum, but it’s not a reggae song. I’m not even 
convinced these guys had heard reggae outside 
of the Clash’s “White Man in Hammersmith 
Palais” before writing the song. The song 
tackles race in a simple, earnest way. “Just 
because you’re a black boy,” Jake sings, “just 
because you’re white, it doesn’t mean you 
got to hate them. It doesn’t mean you got to 
fight.” Simple. So simple. The chorus keeps 
reminding us, “It’s the worst excuse in the 
world. And it doesn’t make it all right.” 


The sandwich shop isn’t really a sandwich 
shop. It’s whiter than that. It’s a non-chain 
restaurant that aspires to be a chain. It’s a big, 
open box with booths all around it, a bar in the 
middle, and table tents advertising kooky, high- 
calorie appetizers and sugary, frozen alcoholic 
beverages. My server tells me his name. I 
don’t think he says it’s Chip, but maybe he 
does. The white people in the booth next to me 
are drunk at noon and talking excitedly about 
a country music festival they’re on their way 
to. It hurts my feelings a little bit that the guy 
at the gas station thinks this is where I belong 
and this is who I am. 

I think about a part of black history and 
the idea of passing. Especially prior to the 


Civil Rights movement, and to some extent. 


since then, some light-complexioned African 
Americans have distanced themselves from 
darker-skinned A frican Americans and passed 
as white. This raised all kinds of complex 
issues about race and identity. 

Sitting in this white restaurant, I realize 
how much I’ve been passing as I travel 
through the South. I’ve been wearing jeans 
and T-shirts people can’t read under a 
motorcycle jacket (not the Ramones kind; the 
reflective, breathable, padded-elbow-and- 
shoulder kind). My Docs aren’t enough of a 


es 





LI 
BRAD BESHAW 


The toughest thing about being yourself is 
finding a way to reject all the 
expectations strangers hang on you. 


signifier. I’m just a middle-aged white guy 
on a motorcycle. Strangers who can’t know 
that I’ve been riding since I was twenty 
don’t know that I’m not having a mid-life 
crisis. This must be why white strangers 
have felt so comfortable talking to me 
about the Confederacy and about how their 
granddaddies would roll in their graves if 
they saw how this country had turned to 
shit. It keeps happening. One white lady 
told me about an Army parade happening 
later, as if I’d actually go to it. One white 
man expressed regret that I got to his diner 
after everyone had already stood for the 
Pledge of Allegiance. I’m relieved I missed 
it. There’s no fucking way I would’ve stood 
and put my hand over my heart. This is why 
the black guy at the gas station sent me to 
this big box restaurant. 

None of these strangers can have 
any sense of who I am because I’ve been 


passing as a white southerner for the past 
few weeks. I didn’t even realize I’d been 
doing it. And, truth be told, I am white. I 
was raised in the South. 


In his book Global Punk, Kevin Dunn 
writes about the Belfast punk scene after 
The Troubles. He talks about the Stiff Little 
Fingers’ role in unifying kids who’d been 
raised to hate and fight each.other. I think 
about this when I hear the song “Nobody’s 
Hero.” It’s the last song on the first side. 
It’s the biggest reason why you have to 
own WN body's Heroes on vinyl. The song 
is about rejecting a leadership role, about 
everyone being active themselves. In short, 
don’t worship the lead singer of a band. 
Play your own music. Do it yourself. The 
song ends with Jake singing, “Be what you 
are, be what you are, be what you are.” 
When side A ends, that refrain sticks in my 


head at léast until I flip the record. 

Part of this refrain is simple to me. Passing 
or not, I know what I am. I know who Iam. I’ve 
been living in this skin long enough to have 
figured that out. I’m okay with being middle 
aged. If I divide my life into decades and rank 
them, this decade is the best so far. I’m okay 
with being white, too. This is America. Our 
culture says we all have to be something. 
White is something. I’m just not okay with 
being big-box-restaurant white, with being 
a kind of white that honors the Confederacy. 
Or any army. Or any government. When 
Jake sings, “Be what you are” at the end of 
“Nobody’s Hero,” it’s more complex than 
that. Because sometimes, the toughest thing 
about being yourself is finding a way to reject 
all the expectations strangers hang on you. 


—Sean Carswell & 
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Come Back: Part 1 





Our job was to 
look not where we 
were going, but to 
where we'd been. 


A sailor reflects on that which cannot be explained. 


When I was in the Navy, I saw something 
one night at sea that I have never been able 
to explain. It was late. The moon was dark 
and the sky was full of stars. I was standing 
watch as the aft lookout, staring out to sea, 
shoulders hunched against the cold, when I 
sensed the presence of something near. 

I had the headset of my sound-powered 
phones twisted with one ear on and one ear 
off so I could hear if someone on the ship 
was approaching—the tell-tale squeal of a 
watertight door opening or the heavy footfall 
of steel-toed boots on the deck’s non-skid 
surface. I turned and scanned the fantail, 
the open deck at the aft end of the ship, but 
no one was there. Before me stood the gun 
mount of our anti-aircraft weapon. Behind 
me was the limitless expanse of the sea. 

Still, I was convinced that someone or 
something was out there. I slipped off my 
headset, a blatant dereliction of duty, and 
set it down on the deck. I ran forward to 
see if a shipmate was hiding on the other 
side of the gun mount, but there was no 
one there. I checked the port and starboard 
passageways. Perhaps someone was there, 
waiting for his eyes to adjust to the darkness 
before proceeding further aft, but the mouths 
of the corridors were empty, dissolving into 
deepening darkness. I even ran up the ladder 
to the helicopter deck, but it was empty. 

Convinced I was alone on the fantail, I 
went back to my post and donned the sound- 
powered phone gear. I listened to see if I had 
been missed but the line from the bridge was 
quiet. I still couldn’t shake the feeling that 
someone or something was watchirig me. 

We all know that feeling, and when it 
comes, the awareness is usually confirmed 
by the presence of another, casually looking 
our way on the bus or at the coffee counter, 
wherever people wait and wonder about the 
people around them. It happens so often and 
with such regularity that we aren’t aware of 
it as a feeling until it’s frustrated—then that 
feeling crosses over into worry and then alarm. 
This was the state that I was edging toward. 
The feeling that I was not alone built toward 
anxiety and fear, which is a terrible thing to 
experience when you’re surrounded on all 
sides by water deeper than you can imagine. 

And then I looked up. 


* 


_Our underway watch bill had six stations: 
helmsman, port lookout, lee helmsman, 


starboard lookout, messenger, and aft 
lookout. Each watch lasted five hours and 
we changed stations every hour from indoors 
to outdoor and indoors again so that watch- 
standers would get a break from the vagaries 
of the weather. The indoor watches were 
on the bridge and they were fairly intense. 
The helmsman’s primary duty, after all, is 
to steer the ship—a lot of responsibility for 


. an eighteen-year-old kid just out of high 


school. 

The job of the aft lookout was to survey 
the sea in a 180-degree arc from the port 
beam to the starboard. There was more 
pressure on the forward lookouts, who had 
to be on high alert to make sure we didn’t run 
into anything: an abandoned boat, a downed 
aircraft, another ship, land. There were no 
such concerns for the aft lookout. Our job 
was to look not where we were going, but to 
where we’d already been. 

I’d been trained to watch for low-flying 
aircraft approaching from the rear, flying 
under the proverbial radar, but the utility of 
this endeavor—like much of my experience 
aboard a diesel sub hunter in the age of 
nuclear submarines—was pointless. We all 
knew from drills that in the eventuality of 
an air attack that the aircraft would be upon 
us and that would be the end of us. Before 
I could say, “Bridge, aft lookout” the ship 
would be awash with exploding ordinance 
and super-heated jet fuel that would raise 
the temperature several thousand degrees, 
instantly igniting all flammable material, 
including the phone I was talking into, the 
uniform I was wearing, the flesh wrapped 
around my bones. 


* 


The aft lookout’s main purpose is a 
noble one: to serve as the last resort for 
personnel who have fallen overboard. For 
the most part, it was a low-key job, a break 
from the stress of being on the bridge. Our 
job was to wait for something to happen. It 
was a good place to relax and unwind. From 
sunrise to sundown I| had the company of 
my peers and you couldn’t beat the view. 

At night, however, it was a different story. 


* 
The aft lookout was the only station on 


the underway watch bill during which the 
watch-stander was alone, connected to the 


bridge by a length of a phone cable. The 
helmsman stood next to the lee helmsman. 
The port and starboard’ lookouts worked 
together on the signal bridge. The messenger 
had the boatswain mate of the watch to keep 
him company. 


* 


Something was hovering above the ship. 

It had no shape or features that I can 
describe. There wasn’t anything that I could 
point to and say, “See, there it is.” There 
wasn’t anything to see. There was no it. But 
I was certain that something was there. 

The darkness above the ship differed 
from the darkness everywhere else. Whatever 
it was had an edge, for I could see the stars in 
the sky everywhere except for where this thing 
was. I could not see the thing, but I could see 
where it wasn’t—and I could sense it. 

The thing was big and it was keeping 
pace with the ship. It was moving: sometimes 
it moved forward, sometimes it drifted 
back. These movements didn’t strike me as 
menacing—rather, I got the impression that 
it was curious about us, like a dog sniffing 
a new trail, seeing what it could learn about 
by sticking its nose in the dark. 

I’m certain it wasn’t a tarp that had come 
loose. Nor was it exhaust from the stacks. 
It wasn’t a cloud. It was a like a cloak, a 
black sail, an invisible ray. I choose to use 
the words of a poet because the language of 
the unknown is loaded with codes, freighted 
with the unreliable. 


* 


During my time at sea I saw many 
things that I can’t explain: flying fish, 
inverted reflections that turned ships into 
skyscrapers, shipmates high on meth who 
swore they could see dolphins swimming in 
formation off the port bow. I’d dabbled in 
LSD. I was intimate with hallucinations. I 
had spent enough sleepless nights to know 
that a mind deprived of sleep is vulnerable 
to impressions, erratic or otherwise. My 
first night at sea with no moon I was 
absolutely gob smacked by the number of 
stars in the sky. Shooting stars? An hourly 
occurrence. The Navy had introduced me 
to world that was wondrous and strange. I 
learned not to rush to catalog the things I 
didn’t understand. 





GENESIS BAUTISTA 


A ship is the most romantic 
way bo arrive at a city, but there is no 
more heart-breaking way to leave it. 


* 


A naval vessel is not a cruise ship. 
Unless there’s a _ special operation 
underway, the only visible lights coming 
from the ship are its running lights. That 
means that once you venture topside, 
there are no lights to guide you on your 
way. You are completely at the mercy of 
the phases of the moon, the light of the 
stars, and the pen light you learn to carry 
with you at all times. When the moon is 
full it’s so bright on deck that you can 
practically read; when there’s no moon 
the darkness is complete, rendering the 
aft lookout invisible, especially to those 


who stumble onto the fantail for a smoke. 
There were nights when I couldn’t see my 
hand in front of my face. It was something 
of an open secret among those who stood 
the after lookout watch, that on nights like 
this, you could curl up on the mooring 
lines faked out on deck, damp from sea 
spray and as soft as a baby’s blanket, and 
go to sleep—an offense punishable by 
death during wartime. 


* 


I did a lot of stupid things while I was 


in the Navy. A lot of those stories are fun, . 


albeit embarrassing, to tell—but I almost 


never talk about the loneliness, the 
isolation, the separation I felt from the 
rest of the world. The ache of being alone 
was my constant companion during my 
time in the Navy, and while that loneliness 
abated somewhat during our ports of call 
in places I would never have been able 
to imagine existed if I didn’t see them 
with my own eyes, the loneliness was 
intensified by our constant leave-taking. 
I have written many times that a ship is 
the most romantic way to arrive at a city, 
but there is no more heart-breaking way 
to leave it. 


—Jim Ruland & 
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Let’S See... Looking for an 
Anarchist mentor..- 
nas got to be a woman.. 






How Many thousands, tens of 
thousands [of prisoners. are 
in for petty theft, While the 
oy get 
away with murder?Literalt 
murder, accessories to murger 














To Me, birth Control and 
abortion ate Genocide. 





Oececooh...- 
booc000y...- 


Alright... Looking good... 
Lay it on Me, Dorothy Day 














* Property is theft” Provdhon 
wrote- The Coat that hangs 

iN Your closet belongs to the 
poor. The early fathers wrote 
tne novse you don't \ive in, 

your empty buildings belong 
to the poor. Property is theft 
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ackground Noise 


We played Lawrence Welk and Liberace 
while we brought dinner out to the old people. 
It was piped in from a Muzak station where 
one of us would turn a dial that looked like 
a dimmer for the lights in a wood-paneled 
basement make-out room. Only instead it 
was the dining room in a retirement home 
for old millionaires, and we were serving 
mushed turnips and cod, or Shepherd’s pie, 
or rack of lamb with the little paper socks on 
the ends of the rib tips. One time we forgot 
that old people like mint jelly with lamb and 
boy did they raise hell. Sheldon started it. He 
used to be a lawyer. He looked like a cross 
between Mr. Burns and a meme of a blobfish, 
like he had been living atthe bottom of the 
ocean forever—liver-spotted and yellowed 
from a hundred years of smoking, with a few 
stray hairs here and there. 

“I’m not eating this without mint jelly!” 
He threw down his napkin and looked around. 
Slowly, all the old people nodded, handing 
their food back to the teen waitresses and 
refolding their napkins. 

I was twenty years old and making 
$10.25 an hour, which was pretty baller. 
Every payday I felt like Scarface for about 
fifteen minutes before I spent all of my 
money on CDs. I had no idea how to dress 
as a maitre d’, so I wore creepers from my 
previous job at Torrid and checkerboard cat 
eye glasses. I was barely equipped to deal 
with life, and I had no idea how to respond to 
an octogenarian uprising at dinner. 

“Chris, they won’t eat the lamb,” I said 
to my boss. Chris had a unibrow and was 
twenty-seven and divorced. He liked to talk 
about being twenty-seven and divorced the 
way people corner you to talk about how 
Burning Man changed their life. That year, 
he let me throw a New Year’s Eve party at 
his parents’ house. A hundred and fifty of my 
closest friends showed up, stole the cue ball 
from the pool table, rearranged the nativity 
scene on the lawn, had sex in his bathroom, 
and at midnight, somebody fell in the pond in 
the front yard. 

“What do you mean they won’t eat the 
lamb?” he said, using a spatula to move 
around roasted potatoes on the warmer. 

“They said they need mint jelly.” 

The three waitresses came back holding 
trays full of plated lamb. Chris looked at 
Johnny, the sous chef. Johnny was a forty- 
five-year-old rockabilly guy who still lived 


at home with his mother and met underage 
girls at Starbucks to make out with them in 
his 1991 Toyota Camry. “How can they not 
eat the lamb?! Make them eat the lamb!” 

“J dunno,” I said. “They seemed pretty 
indignant about it. Sheldon started it.” 

“FUCK SHELDON!” Chris said and 
threw the spatula. It hit the tile floor with a 
sound that was less impressive than I’m sure 
he was hoping for. “THEY WANT MINT 
JELLY? I’LL GET THEM SOME FUCKING 
MINT JELLY\” He disappeared into the 
office and came out holding his coat with 
a cigarette already in his mouth. He kicked 
open the swinging doors that led to the dining 
room and the waitresses, fifty hungry old 
people, and I watched as he walked out to his 
Jeep, kicked the tire a couple of times, and 
drove off. Nobody made a sound for a long 
time until Sheldon started coughing and spit 
something into a cloth napkin. Then we talked 
amongst ourselves while “Chattanooga Choo 
Choo” played at a modest volume overhead. 

Chris came back fifteen minutes later with 
the jelly, which was bright green and smelled 
like chewed gum. We brought the lamb out 
for the second time. Everyone cheered and 
said, “Ooooh!” and “Wonderful! ’””—Sheldon 
was a hero. 


** 


I have never met anyone with a job 
requiring the exchange of goods for money 
who was truly happy. It always seems like 
a derailment from some other dream, a rest 
stop on life’s journey that you loiter at a little 
too long and find yourself the janitor. 

In my experience at bookstores, that 
analogy was more literal than it ever should 
have been. When I managed a Borders, 
people routinely crapped on the floor—it 
happened often enough for me to spend a 
decent amount of mental energy examining 
the circumstances. Maybe it was the coffee 
or carpeted environment that allowed the 
occasional shopper to feel comfortable 
enough to take a very public dump, but my 
best guess was that giving a perfect stranger 
E. Coli had the same allure of car sex or 
getting a tug job at a Guns N’ Roses concert. 

After my tenure at Borders and two solid 
years of working at a record store in my 
decaying hometown, I swore I would never 
work retail again. My lofty dreams of some 


* 


Ihad:stumbled 
into a wonderful 
alternate future 
where I no longer 
needed pants. 


other life evaporated when I was broke and 
I returned to the familiar masochistic ritual 
of filling out applications at strip malls. 
Going back to working in a bookstore was 
surprisingly easy to rationalize because it 
wasn’t something new and awful, a little like 
letting someone put a finger in your butt after 
your doctor has already done it: a similar 
feeling of disappointment in yourself, but not 
quite the shame of a broken bottle or a ferret. 

The used bookstore seemed like it would 
be a cool place to work, so I was trying not - 
to hate myself too much. The manager had 
a Fastbacks poster in her office and was 
wearing short shorts during my interview, 
which felt like synchronicity—just that day 
I had cut the legs off my last pair of pants. 
I was now a Person Who Only Had Shorts, 
so I had either stumbled into a wonderful 
alternate future where I no longer needed 
pants or I had become a living, breathing Jeff 
Foxworthy joke. 

It didn’t take long for reality to set in. For 
some reason, the other people who worked 
at the bookstore did not talk to each other. 
Most days passed in total silence, with only 
the overhead rotation of Arlo Guthrie or 
Muppets singing with John Denver piercing 
the funereal daytime. At times, I brought 
up the dead silence and horrible choice of 
overhead music with my coworkers, but I 
was usually met with blank stares. 

“Why is there an assumption that puppets 
have to sing out of tune?” 

Lee was one of the only friends I had 
made at the bookstore. He looked up from a 
copy of a Daniel Clowes book. “Huh?” 

“Like, why do they have to sound like 
a chorus of homeless tweakers? They’re 
singing about the night Jesus was born. You’d 
think they could try a little fuckin’ harder.” 

“At least it’s not the ‘Hot Peanuts’ song,” 
said Gene, the daytime manager. 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s the song that broke me. ‘Hot 
peanuuuts! Hot peeeanuuuts!” He soft- 
shoed on the industrial concrete flooring and 
delivered a big finish into a freeze frame. 
“Those are the only words. Just thinking about 
it makes me twitch. 

“Since you’re the first person here in the 
morning, I’ll show you where the custodial 
supplies are,” Gene said, sucking any held- 
over hope that this job might not be the worst 
Thad ever had. 





Chris liked to talk about being 
twenty-seven and divorced the way people 
comer you to talk about how Buming Man 

changed ther life. 


“T, uh...this isn’t...” I stuttered, perhaps 
trying to say, “This isnt where I thought I 
would be at twenty-six.” 

“You'll probably need these,” he said, 
tossing me a box of latex gloves. 

“Uh, this might sound like a weird 
question, but how often do people poop on 
the floor?” 

He thought about it. “We haven’t had 
anything on the floor in a while, but I won’t 
lie. They do get it on the seat.” 

The holidays approached, and I found 
myself unable to summon the inner strength 


it takes to get out of bed with the knowledge 
that in less than an hour, I would be flipping 
the lid of the men’s room toilet and examining 
the underside with the scrutiny of the guy 
who makes the New York Times crosswords. 
Each day I woke up a little later until I was 
finally reprimanded by the boss who had 
hired me. It was far more embarrassing than 
I thought it would be, to be yelled at as an 
adult at your part-time seasonal job that you 
were too depressed to wake up for. After that 
day, I made a conscious decision to forgo 
showering in the morning so I would be on 


time, and it became more of a routine than an 
exception. I was punctual but by no means 
attractive or fragrant. 

When the holidays were over, I wasn’t 
on the schedule anymore. I didn’t ask about 
it. Gene gave a high five on our last night 
together, after we peeled back our latex 
gloves and threw them into the dumpster with 
the trash and unsalable, waterlogged books. 
He probably wouldn’t remember me now. 


@ 
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Times were 
tough and 
that’s how 
earth rolled. 


BE GLAD IT ISN'T YOU 


ONE PUNK’S GUIDE TO LIFE AND LOSS 


When my dad was a kid, his family used to 
own a couple of pigs. And once in a while, 
when the family got hungry and they didn’t 
have any food, they’d have to go kill one of 
the pigs, ‘cause times were tough and that’s 
how earth rolled and no one had Taco Bell®. 
My sister-in-law once asked my dad what he 
felt like as he watched the pig get slaughtered. 
Did he feel scared? Sad? Cunningly artistic? 
“Mostly,” said my dad, in that Very Dad Way 
that is often the basis for their continued re- 
election, “you’re just glad it isn’t you.” That 
struck me as an eminently valid viewpoint, 
and actually kind of explained a lot about the 
History of the World ((Part I, Damned 
reference)). I discovered, in the first few 
months of my fifties, that one of the many 
things that suck about being this age is that 
the rate at which one’s friends die begins to 
accelerate rapidly. My friend Stan ((Slade 
reference)) died. He was in his sixties, he was 
totally rad. He owned the hole-in-the-wall 
record store where we’d sell our crappy, no- 
budget punk wares and excavate dusty old 
treasures in the ‘80s and ‘90s. The first record 
I bought there was Transformer by Lou Reed. 

My friend Julie died also, she was fifty- 

seven. I’d known her since 1982. She 
drummed for the band Hollywood Autopsy 
in the early ‘80s. They got my old band our 
first-ever gig in Madison, back when we 
were still in high school. They put out an 
album that was limited to three hundred 
copies with hand-embellished covers. It was 
wrapped in that red cellophane stuff in which 
one wraps cheese, fastened with little white 
“CHEDDAR” stickers. They go for about a 
hundred bucks on eBay these days, although 
the album was recently re-released in more 
conventional packaging ((I believe my last 
conversation with Julie was her asking me 
what color purple I suggested using for the 
album’s shrink-wrap sticker. PANTONE® 
PURPLE POR VIDA, BABY!!!)) Predating 
other, more commercially successful artsy 
‘noise outfits like Sonic Youth by a good 
number of solar rotations, they might be a bit 
of an acquired taste ((their video for “Lost 
Finding Gone” is up to twenty-two likes on 
YouTube as of the time of this writing)). 
Julie, with her long-time partner-in-crime 
Johnie, put out Madison’s Catholic Guilt 
fanzine, which was operational from February 
1982 ((same birth-month as my old fanzine, 
who knew?)) through 1986 ((they published 
it under the collective pseudonym of “Emma 
Gladstone,” the name under which they were 


listed in the Madison phone book)). Julie & 
Johnie went on to become rather famous art 
photographers, at the vanguard of what I 
heard called, by those who would know such 
things, the “antiquarian avant garde” 
movement ((I assure you I would not know 
such things)). Basically that means that they 
use funky old equipment ((possibly even 
non-funky old equipment, I don’t know that 
either—what the fuck do I look like, a 
goddamned librarian?)) to create their 


imagery, which is what she and Johnie had . 


been doing since I first met them, and they 
were taking pictures with a camera like my 
grandmother had, where you wore it around 
your neck, it sat around your waist like a 


device which would cause the doorman © 


consternation in Rock ‘n’ Roll High School, 
and the user looked down into a viewfinder at 
the very top of the camera. ((In case you’re 
wondering, they did take photos for a number 
of punk records—off the top of my head, 

they did the Nob Dylan & His Nobsoletes 
photos [[my Dylan tribute band on Alternative 
Tentacles—like many things, I didn’t quite 
see THAT coming when I was sixteen]], Last 
Sons Of Krypton, the Tantrums, Depo- 
Provera, probably tons more I’m _ rfiot 
remembering). Julie and Johnie had an 
ongoing project of photographing the old 
aluminum Christmas trees [[manufactured 
by the Mirro® Corporation in Two Rivers, 

Wisconsin]] [[also the home of the ice cream 
sundae!]] [[err, Two Rivers that is, not 
Mirro®, although aluminum-colored sundae 
topping would be cool]] of the ‘50s and ‘60s; 
this eventually morphed itself into a book 
Seasons Gleamings, which landed them on 
CNN during one holiday season. ((Too bad 
they weren’t on Fox News so they could have 
been berated for diverting America’s precious 
aluminum supplies from the manufacture of 
the tinfoil hats so in demand by their 
viewership.)) Their main body of work was 
portraiture, culling subjects primarily from 
Northeastern Wisconsin’s not-short supply of 
weirdos. I always sort of likened their work 
to that of Diane Arbus ((best known for her 
photos of weirdos citca 1970. SNFU used a 
photo of hers showing a little kid in the park 
playing with toy grenades on an album cover 
once.))—except, where Arbus’s work always 
gave you the feeling that the joke was on the 
subject—LOOK HOW WEIRD THESE 
FUCKERS LOOK!—Julie and Johnie’s 
work always reversed that. The weird fuckers 
in the photographs always came across as 


dignified and together, in their own way. 
They basically took photos of everyone I 
know at some point in time or another. They’d 
very patiently sit with their heads stuck up 
the old black skirts of their ancient 
photography contraptions, snapping photos 
of you trying to be an ass and drooling beer 
all over yourself, just so they could get that 
ONE image where you had the contemplative 
look on your face, like, “What do I do now 
that I’ve drooled the beer all over myself and 
don’t have a second sight gag lined up?” I 
actually owe them quite a bit, as, back in the 
early ‘90s, Julie and Johnie lived in an old 
storefront in Manitowoc. The top floor was 
their living quarters, the bottom floor had 
their darkroom and their studio in the back, 
and the front was an art space—the Neo- 
Post-Now Gallery—which featured the work 
of outsider artists and other goofballs they 
knew. In 1993, Julie talked me into doing my 
first-ever solo art show there. I didn’t really 
have a legit body of work, so I just started 
emitting paintings left and right ((many of 
them, admittedly, horseshit— acrylics with 
titles like Fuck You I Only Got One Eye and 
suchlike)), until I had enough stuff to fill a 
room. To recreate the feel of my living 
quarters at the time, I took a bunch of garbage 
bags of dirty clothes off my bedroom floor 
and dumped them all over the floor of the 
gallery. And, you know, there was an opening, 
and white wine, and berets ((okay, there were 
no berets)), and all that sort of thing, and it 
was great fun. It didn’t exactly catapult me 
onto the cover of Artforum—not surprisingly — 
but, as a bi-product of my exhibit (entitled 
Human Punk, after the Ruts song [[death to 
Horta and Gorn punks!]])) Julie and Johnie 
printed up a bunch of postcards announcing 


the wiggy festivities, with one of my drawings 


on the front. I mailed a few out to people I 
thought might actually make the scene, and, 
on a lark, because the cards looked pretty 
cool, really, I mailed a bunch out to people to 
whom | just felt like sending one—you know, 
pen pals, punk rock luminaries, people like 
that. One of the folks so graced with my 
effusion of random cheese-based junk mail 
was Tim Yohannan of MRR, who was tickled 
enough by my burnt offerings to call me up 
and ask me to do a piece on myself for an 
upcoming issue, as I was, to his mind, an 
interesting minor player from back in The 
Day ((we’d been acquainted since the Sick 
Teen/Suburban Mutilation era)) whom time 
had forgotten. “People don’t really know 







I took a bunch of garbage bags of 
dirty clothes off my bedroom floor, 


and dumped them all over the floor 


of the 


who you are anymore,” said Tim, stroking 
my ego with his bold geyser of praise. So, I 
dutifully whipped up some wacky quasi- 
autobiographical rant, and mailed it off to 
San Francisco, where it ran in issue #131. My 
piece amused Tim to the degree that he called 
back and asked if I’d consider submitting a 
monthly column, and BOOM! I was a 
Maximum Rock’n’roll columnist ((until Tim 
died, everything went to hell, andI proclaimed 
MRR “gay” in print and quit, issue #186)). 
Every so often I have cause to ponder what 
my life would be like if I hadn’t sent that 
postcard for my art opening off to Tim Yo—if 
I hadn’t written for MRR, a whole lot of 
dominos that kinda lined up and fell my way 
in the ‘90s don’t line up and fall for me 
anymore. My life would be totally different 
_ tight now, and very likely not for the better 
((which is a shocking fucking thought, since 
I’m sitting in an unkempt pile of records and 
comic books and foot powder containers in a 
hat and sweats freezing my ass off trying to 
stave off turning the furnace on for one more 


gallery. 


day typing a column on free word processing 
software before I eat a lunch likely consisting 
of old bratwurst and spaghetti and go off to 
my job of mixing ink for summer sausage 
labels, HOW MUCH FUCKING WORSE 
DOES IT GET???)), and the prime domino 
in this madcap Rube Goldberg-esque 
procession of falling ebony oblongs is that 
Julie talked me into producing enough 
artwork ((albeit Fuck You I Only Got One 
Eye et al.)) for an art show at the gallery they 
operated out of the bottom floor of their 
living quarters. So that’s kind of an important 
thing, right there. However, I have decided I 
am NOT going to spend this column writing 
about Julie Lindemann, because then I’d 
probably be compelled to accompany this 


column with one of Julie and Johnie’s 


photographs of me, and then WHAT WOULD 
ALEX BARRETT DRAW THIS ISSUE??? 
The highlight of my bi-monthly fiscal 
Razorcake period is seeing what Alex Barrett 
has drawn for my column; unlike all the 
power, sex, and money that accompanied 
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ALEX BARRETT 


writing for MRR, I write for Razorcake 
mostly for the free art! So, like Dad said, I’m 
gonna just be glad it ain’t me, and write this 
column, instead, about how I recently found 
out that Mick Jones of the Clash’s mom lives 
in Ironwood, Michigan. THAT’S RIGHT! 
THE UPPER PENINSULA! WISCONSIN’S 
BERET! MICK JONES’ MOM IS A 
YOOPER! Well, I hope you enjoyed this 
fact-filled column about Mick Jones’ mom. 
Alex, please draw me at an art gallery wearing 
a beret shaped like Upper Michigan and a 
Clash T-shirt, holding a Hollywood Autopsy 
album. Thank you. And thanks, Julie! 


Love, 
—Nerb 


Be kind here: 
Julie Kindness Project: #juliememorial 


@ 
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Movie Remake Disease 


There’s usually a fave motion picture 
or two (or more) that sticks itself in your 
heart or gets lodged forever in your brain, 
whether you’re a regular movie fan or a 
film-devouring, watching machine. Favorite 
movie(s) can vary from person to person as 
muchas the style or era of movies themselves. 
Growing up as a kid in the ‘70s, it’s easy to 
see why I gtavitate toward the films of this 
decade and a grip of greats from the ‘80s. 

Yet, a disease of movie remakes has 
plagued audiences for the last fifteen-plus 
years. Some people have a theory that any 
film remake—good or bad—is a positive 
because it will spark interest in the original 
film. I don’t buy into this assumption the 
movie industry makes, that “all we’re trying 
to do is bring back the classics in more 
modern, updated versions that younger 
generations can enjoy.” Horseshit. What they 
are doing is sucking screenplays straight out 
from these classics, spitting them all over a 
wall, and wiping off whatever looks good 
enough to peddle to the masses. It’s the safest 
way of taking a gamble with the money the 
producers have put up. 

Don’t believe me? Stop and think about 
any remake you have seen or turned off in 
recent years. There’s an awful lot of “em—a 
hell of a lot more that you can think of other 
than the ones I will discuss—and that’s a 
pisser, especially when you think of all the 
younger kids growing up on that crapola. 

The on-again/off-again jive talk of a 
remake of the 1979 Walter Hill classic The 
Warriors has been in speculation the last ten- 
plus years. I hope it permanently stays in the 
speculation galaxy, and I damn sure know 
I’m not alone when I say this. There’s also 
talk of the 1985 John Hughes (RIP) hit Weird 
Science getting close to pre-production. 
One can only hope the ghost of Hughes 
mercilessly haunts the people responsible for 
green-lighting this, the jerks. 

The recent straw that broke this camel’s 
back regarding this horseshittery was the 
rumor buzz of a remake of the 1973 horror 
masterpiece The Exorcist. Wait, what? Like 
any lucrative entertainment property, the film 
rights could be sold or traded off, so who 
knows? I sure as hell hope not. What I do 
know is that original Exorcist director William 
Friedkin wasn’t at all too pleased about this 
hubbub, Friedkin went as far as airing his 
disdain over his official Twitter feed: 


* 


09/24/2015—Jn my opinion, Morgan 
Creek has tarnished ‘The Exorcist’ enough 
with its “sequels.” 

09/25/2015—J mention it only in passing, 
but I dont believe Morgan Creek has rights 
to the original, only the so-called sequels. 

09/25/2015—I completely denounce a 
remake of ‘The Exorcist’ by Morgan Creek 

Morgan Creek (or someone masquerading 
as Morgan Creek via Twitter) repeatedly 
stated soon after that a remake would never 
happen and they have no intention of doing 
one, but that remains to be seen. 

Trying to reproduce the cinematic intent 
of a heavy-duty horror drama film like The 
Exorcist with a half-assed remake would be 
along the same lines of finding another four 
creeps from Queens, NY to replicate a band that 
performs, looks, and embodies the identical 
characteristics of the Ramones, or traveling 
to the small town of Burslem in the U.K., in 
hopes of finding another Lemmy Kilmister 
in the works. It’s not going to happen. Go 
ahead and try—throw all the state-of-the-art 
CGI, top-rated cast, and piles of money at it 
that you want. It’s just not going to fucking 
happen. Like William Friedkin himself once 
said regarding working on films: “Technique 
is of less interest than character and story.” 

Look, there are a good number of movies 
that are classics, and that means no matter 
what one tries to change, add, or re-create, 
the end result is always going to fall short. 
And when I say fall short, I don’t mean by a 
few feet or yards. I’m talking several miles. 

Here is my top-of-the-list of rehashed, 
feature-length logs (re-doo-doos, if you will) 
that should have hit water and been flushed 
away, not to be re-grunted out to smear the 
well-earned respect of the original theatrical 
film versions, let alone leave brown trails 
across many a silver screen. 


Psycho (1998) 

This one’s a no-brainer, because not only 
is it a Hitchcock film, it’s one of his most 
insanely famous gems, ever! I don’t know 
who got a bug up their ass some thirty-five 
years later to try to “re-interpret” this, but 
whoever it was set themselves up to fall 
hard. Don’t care that it starred Vince Vaughn. 
Don’t care that he played a creepy drunk in 
Swingers a couple of years prior. That shit 
doesn’t fly here, Vaughn. And you, director 
Gus Van Sant—your work in Drugstore 
Cowboy, Milk, ind Good Will Hunting. was 


pretty damn good. Did you happen to work 
on this version of Psycho alongside a full 
crew full of irate chimpanzees living on a 
steady diet of cocaine, energy drinks, and 
bottles of corn syrup? Because you’d have to 
be that fucking crazy to even attempt a go at 
this one. 


The Bad News Bears (2005) 

The original 1976 version of this one, 
starring the beer-soaked Walter Matthau as 
Coach Buttermaker, is still one of the best 
comedies of its time—hitting it out of the park 
with its colorful cast of characters, including 
my favorite, the foul-mouthed hothead Tanner 
Boyle, and the AMF Harley Davidson-riding 
Kelly Leak. Extra punk rock points go to 
Dr. Know’s then-young Brandon Cruz as 
Joey Turner from the opposing team in the 
championship game with the dickhead dad 
of a coach. What did the 2005 version give 
us? Billy Bob Thornton starring as Coach 
Buttermaker and a bunch of forgettable kid 
actors who don’t offer anything near what 
the original kid cast did. The dark humor was 
flowing pretty freely in Bad Santa, Thornton, 
but you shit in everyone’s stocking in your 
two-ply-wipe-it-goodbye offering of this 
remake. And shame on you, Greg Kinnear! 
Don’t think it went unnoticed that you co- 
starred here, either. 


Carrie (2013) 

Postal worker #1: “Hey, look what I 
found behind some old shelves over by the 
sorting area! It’s an old letter from the desk 
of director Brian De Palma, addressed to a 
Kimberly Peirce, postmarked from 1976! 
Strange thing is—the back of the envelope 
says ‘DO NOT OPEN UNTIL 10/18/2013.” 

Postal worker #2: “Wow, I wonder what 
it says inside...open it up!” 

Postal worker #1: “Okay....” (Tears open 
the envelope.) 

Postal worker #2: “Well? What’s it say?” 

Postal worker #1: (Unfolds and reads 
aloud the message, scrawled in big letters.) 
“FUCK OFF AND BETTER LUCK NEXT 
TIME. —BDP” 


Halloween (2007) : 

I don’t really care just how big ofa horror 
fan Rob Zombie is, directing a pointless 
remake of this one is for the birds. The fact 
remains that the original film John Carpenter 
directed in 1978 was one of his best efforts. 


One can only hope the ghost of John 





BILL PINKEL 


Hughes mercilessly haunts the people 
responsible for green-lighting this. 


The embodiment of pure, walking evil in a 
jumpsuit and plain white mask was brought 
to the screen perfectly by Carpenter. Michael 
Myers was simple yet menacing as all hell— 
not to mention that Halloween had a great 
supporting cast, including Jamie Lee Curtis, 
Donald Pleasence, and P.J. Soles (who would 
debut as Riff Randell in Rock ‘N’ Roll High 
School the following year). Ironically enough, 
Clint Howard (who played the enterprising 
Eaglebauer in Rock ‘N’ Roll High School) 
makes an appearance in this 2007 version, 
along with Malcolm McDowell, William 
Forsythe, and Danny Trejo. Sad thing is, all 
four guys mentioned are way too cool to be 
included in a facocta regurgitation of one 
of the best horror serial killer thrillers ever 
made (yes, even you, Clint!). 


Arthur (2001) 

Twenty years after the fact, someone 
thought it’d be fitting to bring back an 
old comedy smash hit to life with this 
rendition, starring Russell Brand. Wrong. 
Russell Brand isn’t anywhere near as 
funny as Dudley Moore’s portrayal of 
Arthur. In fact, Brand isn’t quite that 
funny at all, and that’s what kills this 
from the get-go. And as much respect I 
have for actress Helen Mirren, there isn’t 
a chance in hell that anyone could replace 
the irrepressible Hobson from the 1981 
original, performed flawlessly by John 
Gielgud, with his British one-liners that 
cut deep and straight to the funny bone. 
This 2001 version? The damn thing was 
stillborn upon its release. 


Instead of fucking up cinematic history, 
it'd be nice to see Hollywood get off its 
ass and make a helluva lot more decent 
music bio pics. Who knows? Maybe Martin 
Scorsese will actually start an international 
chain reaction if and when that Ramones 
movie he’s reportedly slated to direct gets 
made. It’s safe to say that it’ll beat the piss 
outta that CBGB movie monstrosity. 


—Designated Dale 
designateddale@yahoo.com 
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Yes, maybe you won't find cartoons in a “real” museum or gallery, but that 
doesn't mean they are not Art. Art is an expression of the artist's thoughts and 
feelings.their view of the world around them.ideas that cannot be expressed 
with just words.. 


¥ 


My inborn talent 
coupled with hard work 
and study have made me 
an Artist. An Artist that 
is proud to call himself a 
Cartoonist! Stand proud 
my inkstained brethren! 
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Spaces Between is the final Sabertooth 
record. Raw pop punk ala Kid Dynamite 
or None More Black. 
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Thanks to the 
hard work of 

the Green Bay 
punks who came 
before me. 


Some Secret to Keep 


Friday, Nov. 1, 1985. This date is forever 
solidified in my brain as a major turning 
point, a date of revelation, a game-changer. 
Everywhere I’ve lived since, I’ve had a small 
poster displayed in my home with that date 
in bold letters across the top. It is now on the 
slanted ceiling above my attic staircase at my 
soup shop/home. I see it every day: the date 
of my first ever real punk rock show. I was 
fourteen years old, a fledgling chicken just 
leaving the nest. 

Two years earlier, I was a new seventh 
grader at Green Bay’s Washington Junior 
High School. Buzz around the school was 
that some ninth graders had an actual band. 
They were called Prisoners Of Society (or 
P.O.S., as they were commonly called in 
those acronym band name days). It seemed 
super cool as a seventh grader that students at 
my school were actually in a punk rock band! 
There was an assembly in the auditorium on 
the last day of school that year. The principal 
presented a bunch of awards and mumbled 
some end-of-the-year blah blah blah. Then he 
stepped off the stage and the curtain opened. 
Prisoners Of Society were on the stage, 
playing their version of the Clash’s “Should 
I Stay or Should I Go?” The auditorium 
erupted with screams and cheers along with 
boos and chants of “punk sucks!” from the 
redneck metalhead half of the school. After 
that one song they let everyone out onto 
the school’s front lawn and gave us free ice 
cream. That was my first time actually seeing 
a live punk band, but I certainly wouldn’t call 
that a punk show. 

Back to Friday, Nov. 1, 1985. I had 
been listening to my piles of cassette tape 
recordings of the local college radio station’s 
punk show. I had started accumulating vinyl 
punk records from the Record Exchange, 
a cool and quirky store across town in a 
sketchier neighborhood. However, the world 
of punk rock exposed to me up until then was 
basically listening to as much of the music I 
could get my wings on, skateboarding around 
town with my little boombox blaring, and 
talking about it all with my school buddies 
who were in the same boat as I. I had no 

“idea how that date would reposition my life 
rudder, how much it would alter my course. 

Before this date, I had heard of various 
punk shows happening in town, but my 
parents were on the stricter Catholic side and 


certainly wouldn’t let me be out that late. I” 


wasn’t exactly the rebellious type who snuck 


out past curfew and woke up naked and drunk 
in the front yard. Somehow, by 1985, my 
parents felt it was okay to loosen the reigns a 
little and let me attend my first “concert,” as 
they called it. They confirmed that my friend 
Marty’s dad was driving us to the show, 
and it was agreed my dad would pick us up 
afterwards. What happened between those 
two rides has been vividly reoccurring in my 
mind lately, almost thirty years later. 

Green Bay is certainly a northern small 
town, a Podunk—a blue collar mill town 
where culture is mostly defined by deer 
hunting, ice fishing, paper mills, pickup 
trucks, and the Packers. However, against the 
flow of such droning town identity, there had 
already been a small punk scene stirring the 
pot since about 1978. By the time of my first 
real show, there were already scene geezers 
saying that Green Bay’s glory days were 
long gone. It certainly didn’t seem that way 
to this wide-eyed fourteen-year-old who was 
about to watch the Dead Kennedys play the 
stage at Green Bay’s Riverside Ballroom. It 
was the same stage Buddy Holly played his 
second-to-last performance on. Thanks to the 
hard work of the Green Bay punks who came 
before me, my town was already on the punk 
rock map. It was a big ballroom show and I 
think there were about eight hundred people 
there. My parents might have been right to 
call it a concert. 

Iremember spending some time deciding 
what I would wear to the show. Would I look 
punk enough? Would I stand out and be 
ridiculed? Would everyone else be clad in 
spiky leather jackets, combat boots, safety pin 
piercings, and rainbow-colored mohawks? 
After a fit of wardrobe anxiety, I simply kept 
on what I wore to school that day: my red- 
and-white panel low-top Vans, some gaudy 
Bermuda shorts over black sweatpants, a hot 
pink Powell Peralta Mike McGill shirt, and, 
over that, an old dirty sweatshirt with a few 
rips and holes from skateboarding. I certainly 
was not a poster boy for Punk magazine, 
but I was a fourteen-year-old Midwesterner 
skateboarding in 1985. That was just my 
daily uniform. 

Once inside, Marty and I stood off to the 
side with a few other friends from school. My 
heart pounded through my chest. I really had 
no idea what to expect. For all I knew, once 
the bands started everyone might start slam 
dancing and the whole room would become 
a riot zone. There were plenty of folks there 


in serious punk rock fashion mode—just 
like what the media displayed as threatening 
punk fashion. I was also relieved to see 
plenty of folks in normal, everyday clothes. 
The tension in the room was building as the 
ballroom filled up. The show looked like it 
was going to be huge. 

The Magnolias from Minneapolis took 
the stage first. They were a great example of 
the soon-to-be-popular “Minneapolis sound.” 
They were not thrash or hardcore at all, just 
jangly, melodic, fast-paced rock. It was /oud. 
The room came to life. It felt electric. I felt 
an energy I’d never felt before—a room full 
of people getting all worked up and excited 
over the urgent music exploding from the 
stage. I cautiously worked my way through 
the crowd and inched closer to the stage. The 
band sounded great. I was already getting 
sucked in. 

The next band was the Crusties from 
Milwaukee. They hada much more aggressive 
and hardcore type of sound. They were really 
intense, fast, and /oud. The “slam dance zone” 
erupted up in front of the stage. (The phrase 
“mosh pit” had yet to be coined.) I braved 
my way to the very back of the slam area and 
marveled at how close I was to the band. The 
singer pulled out a trumpet and played along 
to a few songs, which just seemed so crazily 
cool to me at the time. Everything was new 
to me. It all seemed crazily cool. I instantly 
related to the energy in the room, the flow, 
the excitement. The whole experience gave 
me a new high. I couldn’t shake the feeling 
that somehow, it all felt so... important. It felt 
like riding an exploding volcano. (Paul, the 
Crusties’ drummer, is now a semi-regular 
customer at my soup shop, as fate would 
have it.) 

After a long wait, Jello and company took 
the stage. I knew many of their songs and was 
more than ready. Jello lifted up a pair of old 
shoes for his introduction. He went on about 
how these were the shoes of oppression, the 
shoes of our destructive system, the shoes 
of the downtrodden proletariat, and other 
such associations. After the whole room was 
quietly glued to his speech there was a short 
moment of still silence... and then boom! He 
threw the shoes straight into the audience as 
the band lit the fuse. The entire room was 
ground zero. 

DK played many songs off the new 
Frankenchrist album and older hits. I got 
whisked into the slam area and what I thought 
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I certainly was not a poster boy 


for Punk magazine, but I was 
a fourteen-year-old Midwesterner 
skateboarding in 1985. 


of as the “squish area” up against the stage. 
Stage divers landed on my head. Knees and 
elbows jabbed me on all sides. Jello was 
practically on top of us, maniacally working 
his way around the stage and the audience. I 
felt no pain. It was all too intense to worry 
about anything. It all felt so excitingly new, 
but somehow I felt like I’d been there my 
whole life. It instantly felt like the most 
important point of my life. 

A half hour later, my dad pulled into 
the parking lot. Marty and I crawled in and 
rode away in a slack-jawed haze. “How 
was the concert?” my dad asked. Marty 
and I just shrugged our shoulders and said, 
“Eh...it was pretty good.” Already, I felt like 
there was some ultra-cool secret to keep. 
I’m pretty sure my dad would’ve never 
really understood any other explanation we 
could’ve given, and he never delved into it 
more. I’m sure we looked a little roughed 


up, covered in sweat and reeking of cigarette 
smoke. | was already thinking about how I 
would get a drumset. 


Dinghole Report #154: 
ANOTHER Fourth 

of July Parade? 

(Rhythm Chicken sighting #699) 

This particular parade gig was very 
similar to the last few Fourth of July parades 
I’d played. My helpers and I drank a bunch 
of morning beers before it started, covered 
the float with the empties, had a crazy-fun 
time through the parade, and continued to 
celebrate into the sunny summer afternoon 
once it was all done. 

The point I’d like to make here is that 
almost thirty years ago I attended that first 
punk show, which started a chain of events. 
I played in many punk bands. I became part 
of a very creative DIY scene that was full 


of interesting people. Many life decisions 
were made within the punk-influenced 
mindset that started Nov. 1, 1985. Fifteen 
years later I transformed into the oddball 
chicken-like creature that inspires these 
Dinghole Reports. Another fifteen years 
after this creature’s hatching, I am well 
entrenched into a “life groove,” in which it 
is just expected that at the age of forty-four I 
spend my Fourth of July drinking beer until 
I play dorky drumbeats on a crappy drumset 
through a small-town parade while cheering 
bystanders go nuts and bring numerous beer 
offerings up to my feet like it’s all normal. 
I think punk is working for me so far. 


Oh good lord, I wore sweatpants to my 
first punk show. 


—Rhythm Chicken & 
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This full length is boring. It’s boring because far too many musicians 
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have been in a band like this in high school right after they first hear 
Dead Kennedys. I have no idea how old the members of Chachi On Acid 
are, but they certainly should be able to write better lyrics than, "I don't 
wanna be alone but I don't wanna be with you" that are just repeated 
for two full minutes, Even the title of the album is rife with grammatical 
errors. No thanks. -Nicole Madden (Self-released, no address fisted) 


CHACHI ON ACID: 

You Communicate a Sense of Harmony to Others: CD 

Let’s recap: Chachi On Acid is a legendary band from Southern Ontario 
that you've probably never heard of. They've been kicking their snotty, 
punk anthems out for almost twenty years now, I imagine. This here disc 
is the digital version of their first record (?), recorded in 1998. This whole 
thing reeks of punk in Canada many years back. It's a real time capsule, 
and it's great - don't forget that part. I mean, provided you have a sense 
of humour. -Steve Adamyk (BHJ, chachionacid.bandcamp.com) 


We have more boring full length 
releases on vinyl, compact disc, & 
digital download. We also have T- 
shirts and some zines as well. 


LABEL oe Chachionacid.bandcamp.com 
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Poison Idea had never been to the East Coast, so it was a 
pretty big deal when the legendary “Kings of Punk” came 

to NYC for two shows. The first night they played at the 
Pyramid Club on Avenue A. It was an awesome show where 
Jerry A blew fire in the air and bled from the cuts he made in 
his face. This was the first time I’d ever seen anyone blow 


fire from their mouth. My photos from that show were used 
for the Feel the Darkness album. The next night they played 
at ABC NO RIO, which was a pretty big deal. The floor did 
not collapse and Poison Idea delivered another awesome 
show! My photos from these shows are some of my all- 
time favorites. 
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Iam seven years old, lying in the back of my 
parents’ Pontiac, watching the mesmerizing 
pattern of the power lines repeating itself 
against the green blur of the trees, filling 
up every window with color and symmetry. 
The hum of the tires drowns out the low, 
intermittent conversation in the front seat. 
They are talking about mundane grown-up 
things. I am riding my imaginary, winged 
horse along the treetops. I dont know 
where we are going, only that we are going 
somewhere. It doesnt matter. We are moving 
and I am happy. 


It was a summer day in 1987 when I first 
saw TVs in a motor vehicle; I was walking 
by Independence Hall in Philly, which was 
crawling with tourists. The epicenter of the 
Cradle of Liberty was smothered with the 
noise and stink of idling buses, each one 
packed with history buffs from around the 
world. I remember looking up and seeing 
tiny screens hanging over each row of seats 
and being taken aback that anyone who had 
the privilege of being chauffeured (even on 
a bus—I was stone broke) would waste their 
travel time watching a movie. The person I 
was walking with agreed, saying darkly: “It’s 
the End Times.” 

Travel today is unimaginable without 
some sort of electronic distraction. Plenty 
has been written about modern humans’ 
overreliance on smart phones and our 
inability to live in the moment, whether 
it’s at live shows, sporting events, or social 
gatherings. The one place where this techno 
self-alienation seems to get a pass is when 
we’re traveling. And I get it. Having spent 
most of the past five years either going 
somewhere, waiting to go somewhere, or 
standing around waiting for someone to 
meet us once we get where we’re going, 
I’ve become addicted to the sensory hit off 
the glowing screen in the downtime. I catch 
myself reflexively checking my phone in 
a mindless way that disturbs me. I made it 
past crank, nicotine, and alcohol (that isn’t 
bourbon or wine) but this is a challenge, and 
it conflicts with my sincere belief that we are 
better humans when we are in communion 
with our surroundings. 

Whether it’s the TVs on the bus, the 
omnipresent virtual audience of the social 
networks in our phones, or the soulless harangue 
of the know-it-all GPS, the traditional meditative 
trance of the highway is now cluttered with 
sensory trash. Eyes that once gazed dreamily at 
the passing landscape are now glued to a movie, 
a video game, a comment thread. 


Powering Down 


Sitting in a vehicle with beautiful, empty 
hours stretched out in front of you, an ever- 
changing vista to inspire your thoughts and 
words—why would you watch a movie? Stop 
watching the movie; you are in the movie. 
Your movie is better! 


I am twenty-five years old, in a van with my 
drummer/best friend Kim and her cousin. 
It is about 5:30 in the morning and we 
are somewhere in New York, en route to 
Philadelphia from Boston, where we had 
just played The Rat. A few hours earlier, my 
drunken complaining about not being able to 
get a decent cheesesteak in the 617 resulted 
in Kim angrily whipping the van around 
about a block from my apartment and driving 
us to Philly in the middle of the night so I 
“could get a fuckin’ cheesesteak.” At the time 
of the decision, this seemed like a great idea, 
so I called her bluff: But now the whiskey 
has worn off, we are all fatigued, and Kim’s 
cousin might actually be weeping in the back, 
having been effectively kidnapped by these 
two crazy bitches of a rhythm section. I look 
out at the sleeping neighborhoods and wish 
I was at home in my own bed. I start to say 
something and Kim cuts me off in her best 
distaff Joe Pesci voice: “This better be a 
good fuckin’ cheesesteak.” We start laughing 
hysterically and keep driving south. 


Due to a combination of bad timing, 
laziness, and a rather challenging late 
adolescence that found me briefly homeless 
at sixteen, I never went the usual route 
of getting my permit and license. This 
situation remained unchanged until I was 
thirty and living in the exurbs of southern 
New Hampshire, where there is no public 
transport. The entirety of my twenties was 
spent scamming rides from patient friends 
and borrowing bass cabs at every gig. 

Although my band at the time played 
mostly local shows, we occasionally did 
an out-of-towner. This required me to earn 
my keep as a passenger by being a reliable 
navigator. Although I never learned how to 
fold a map, I eventually figured out how to 
read one, and became an expert at deciphering 
confusing, sometimes contradictory highway 
signs. I also developed an outstanding level 
of “cop-fu,” and could reliably predict where 
a Statie would be lying in wait in the median 
like a campaign-hat-wearing Moray eel. 
When I finally bit the bullet and got licensed 
up, these skills remained a source of pride. 
Not only did I fall in love with the act of 
driving, I was secure in the fact that I could 


Stop watching 
the movie; 
you arein 
the movie. 


handle myself on the long solo drives that 
became a type of therapy for me during the 
decade when I stopped playing music and 
didn’t know what the hell to do with myself. 

It never occurred to me to invite a small 
electronic passenger into my truck to tell me 
how to route my trip. In 2000, I rode in the car 
of someone who had a GPS before they were 
commonly used, and as soon as the novelty 
wore off I found it creepily jarring. More 
people I knew started using these navigation 
systems until they were the norm and I was 
the one quasi-Luddite weirdo who didn’t 
have one stuck to the inside of my windshield 
like a second rearview mirror. Instead, I 
stayed with my road atlas and eventually, ina 
concession to modernity, printouts of routes 
from the internet. 

This all changed when I joined M.O.T.O., 
after marrying Paul. Before I entered his life, 
Paul’s constant companion on the road was 
his GPS, and that wasn’t about to change 
just because he now had an actual human 
being sharing the car with him on tour. Like 
many things I get hung up on, this should not 
be a big issue, but there’s something about 
this device that brings out my worst. Is my 
frequently expressed concern that a GPS- 
dependent driver is not actually observing 
their surroundings and using their powers 
-of critical thinking actually caused by some 
stupid resentment that Paul doesn’t trust his 
flesh-and-blood spouse to help him find his 
way on our many journeys together? Am I 
actually jealous of the GPS? 

Yes. Yes I am. 

It doesn’t help that Paul actually named 
his navigator. He calls her “Sacky,” short 
for Sacagawea. However, if the actual 
Sacagawea behaved like her ninety-nine 
dollar electronic namesake, Lewis and Clark 
would have murdered each other and Oregon 
would be part of Canada. ; 

Not only do I blame the GPS for dulling 
our sense of connectedness to the road, I 
actually attribute human emotions to the 
goddamned thing. I am positive that our 
GPS hates me. This can be proven by her 
malfunctioning seemingly only when I am 
at the wheel and her uncanny timing when 
it comes to bursting in with directions at the 
most inopportune moments. I can be driving 
for endless miles, contemplating any number 
of deep thoughts in perfect silence, but as 
soon as I give voice to the first syllable of 
a sentence, Sacky’s bland, smug robot voice 
interrupts me. : 

“Y’know that whole life-after-death 
thing? Well, I’ve always wondered if....” 





CODEY RICHARDS 


If the actual Sacagawea behaved like her 


ninety-nine dollar electronic namesake, Lewis 
and Clark would have murdered each other and 
Oregon would be part of Canada. 


“In two miles, turn right onto Route 
290 East.” 

Knowing her penchant for stepping on my 
lines, I often check the little rectangular screen 
before speaking, to see if there’s a chance any 
important announcements are about to be 
made. I know she’s an inanimate object, but I 
can almost sense the disdain emanating from 
her—as if even in quiet mode she is wearing a 
type of cyber-Resting Bitch Face. 

Sacky also waits until I am about one yard 
past critical forks in the road to inform me that 
Ihave chosen the wrong option. As I swear and 
scramble to find a way back to the correct exit 
or onramp, she continues to nag me mercilessly. 
It’s as if someone who really hates me created 
the daughter of My Mother the Car and Hal 
from 2001. I find myself talking back to her and 
actually mocking her mispronunciation of street 
names as if she can hear me. I think this might 
mean I am crazy. The machines have won. 

Or maybe they haven’t. I still have the 
ability to shut them down. I can still stare 


out a car window as if it’s the only option. 
I can still let the momentum and the scenery 
inspire words and music. Many of my best 
moments have taken place in a quiet vehicle 
speeding down a highway, and many more 
await. All I have to do is power down. 

I am in the movie. 


I am forty-five years old, in a tiny Honda 
Fit, going from Chicago to Indianapolis to 
play a show. Paul is at the wheel, meditatively 
nodding his head to an internal soundtrack. 
The car doesnt have an adapter for the iPod 
and we dont feel like listening to CDs. For 
now, I have won the battle of the GPS and 
have unplugged it from the power source. 
All is silent except for the hum of the wheels. 
In the distant darkness, a pattern of red 
lights appears, then another and another. 
They blink in blocks, off and on in a visual 
Morse code. Is it an airport? A factory? The 
endlessly flat landscape is deceptive, and 
my brain struggles to make sense of what I 


think I’m seeing. As we get closer, a row of 
massive wind turbines takes shape out of the 
blackness: each one with a slow-blinking red 
light at the top. There are hundreds of them 
disappearing into the horizon, their giant 
blades sedately turning in the night air. I 
suddenly feel tiny, insignificant, and perfectly 
at home. 


-J.V. McDonough 


J.V McDonough is old enough to be your 
favorite aunt. She played bass in some 
Boston bands you never heard of, then joined 
The River City Rebels (now defunct) in 2010. 
She currently plays fulltime for M.O.T.O. 
with her husband Paul Caporino. Between 
November 2012 and the present, they have 
played dates in China, Hong Kong, Japan 
(twice), Finland, Estonia, Berlin and dozens 


of U.S. cities. bj 
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INTERVIEW BY KEVIN DUNN 
INTRODUCTION BY JENNIFER W 


hat was the first punk band you 

ever heard? For me, not surprisingly 
it was the Ramones. | was at a sleepover 
in grade four and the host’s older sister 
told us to rent Rock ‘n Roll High School. 
That’s where | first got my idea of what 
punk music was. 

I’m sure your own story depends on 
your generation and your location, but I’m 
willing to bet whatever musical act hit you 
in the head with that amazing proverbial 
sledgehammer and showed you this other 
world that you wanted to be a part of was 
probably a band of dudes. For years, the 
bands considered seminal, historic, and 
important in the punk movement have 
been made up of men. 

There are notable exceptions, but how 
are those exceptions treated? When | 
saw Blondie on the Muppet Show or 
heard the Go-Go's on the radio, | didn’t 
fit them into the picture of punk rock that 
was forming in my younger brain. Those 
acts came through the same scenes as 
the male-dominated bands that | came 
to understand were the important punk 
acts, but they didn’t fit with what | knew 
punk to be. Women do things differently. 
Why? Sometimes, because they have 
less to lose. If no one is listening to you 
anyway, you might as well say whatever 
you want. Sometimes, because they 
have too much to lose. Better become 
a sexy, lucrative pop act because that’s 
what was expected of you. Sometimes 


because they are just experiencing 
the world in the different way. Different 
experiences make for different art. 

So why did it take me so many years to 
get to The Slits? | didn’t start listening to 
them until | was in my twenties, more than 
a decade after first viewing that Ramones 
movie at The Unexpectedly Life-Changing 
Sleepover Party. | got to them by working 
backwards through the feminist punk 
rock I’d come to love, thanks to the riot 
grrrl movement in the late ‘90s. Riot grrrl 
wouldn’t let The Slits—and the other 
women who helped make punk into the 
movement it is—be forgotten. | worked 
my way back in time through trips to the 
record store. And | was disappointed that 
| hadn’t done so sooner. 

Tessa Pollitt is one of the quieter, 
lesser-known members of the band. She 
didn’t strive for a solo career or write 
a memoir or join other bands. And, as 
this interview reveals, she is choosing to 
remain fairly private, which is her right. 
But even with that desire for a quiet life, 
she recognizes why it matters that The 
Slits are given their due as an incredible 
band with a tremendous amount of 
influence and a fascinating history. 

And, unfortunately, we’re all still having 
to drag The Slits into the spotlight they 
deserve. Interviews like this one—long- 
form discussions with women who made 
significant contributions to the punk 
movement—are few and far between. 


HITEFORD 
LAYOUT BY LAUREN MEASURE 


Since the number of interviews with 
artists like John Lydon likely outnumbers 
the number done with artists like Poly 
Styrene by the dozen, it falls to us as 
punks and as reasonable, curious people, 
to seek out the histories that aren’t readily 
available. 

Encouragingly, a small army of fans 
and musicians and readers and punks 
and feminists are piecing together an 
alternate history of punk rock where The 
Slits take center stage. Viv Albertine’s 
autobiography helped push the band 
back into the news and now Hear to 
Be Heard, the film that Tessa Pollitt has 
been working on with Jen Shagawat 
(Shellshag, Starcleaner Records) and 
Bill Badgley, will add to the story. Punks 
may be a marginalized subculture, 
but to additionally marginalize women 
within that subculture is short-sighted 
and wildly stupid. The members of the 
band may not all be performing and 
recording anymore, their lives altered by 
years of childrearing, poverty, obscurity, 
and—unfortunately in the case of lead- 
singer Ari Up—illness and death. But 
we can hold them up, hoist them onto 
our collective shoulders and tell their 
‘stories, and make other people realize 
their importance. 

Maybe someday in the future a bunch 
of nine-year-old girls at a sleepover party 
will watch Hear to Be Heard and their lives 
will be forever changed for the better. 








Kevin: I don’t know if you wanted to go 
through it chronologically, starting with 
The Slits. 

Tessa: It would be easier, yes. 

Kevin: Okay, let me begin with that then. If 
I’m right, Ari and Palmolive had formed The 
Slits with two other people, before you and 
Viv Albertine joined. How did you come into 
the band? 

Tessa: There was, originally, Ari and 
Palmolive and then as far as I know, Kate 
Korus joined them. Then Suzy Gutsy, the 
bass player before me, joined them. I was 
in another group called The Castrators. My 
memory is going, but I met Ari through 
a newspaper article, and this is why she 
specifically chose me to be the bass player 
for the group, because, originally, I was 
playing the guitar. That’s as far as my 
memory takes me. It’s true. I was not the 
original bass player. 

Kevin: I didn’t realize you were playing 
guitar in The Castrators. How long were the 
Castrators together? 


Tessa: I was just sixteen or seventeen; it was 
just really an idea. It wasn’t as together as The 
Slits, I have to say. Basically, these newspaper 
people knocked on my door (and wrote an 
article about The Castrators before they had 
played a gig). I was still at college at the time, 
doing drama and art and English. Doing my 
A-levels as we call it here. The newspaper 
article caught Ari’s eye. Ari came knocking on 
my door, and persuaded me to join The Slits. 
Kevin: How did she persuade you away from 
your existing band? 

Tessa: She came into my college flat, saw 
all this poetry I had on the wall, and she was 
impressed. I don’t know the other side of the 
story, what went wrong with Suzy Gutsy. It 
just happened like that. [laughter] 

Kevin: In preparation for this, I was reading 
some old Sniffin’ Glue issues. There’s a great 
line in one of the reviews about your first 
concert with The Clash. The reviewer said, 
“T’ve got to admit, they scared the shit out of 
me.” [laughter] Were you out there trying to 
scare people? 


PHOTO BY BROOKE G 


Tessa: No, I don’t think it’s that. It’s just 
the times we were living in. We have to go 
back in time. It was so corporate, so male- 
dominated, the whole music thing. Not just 
the music thing, but the whole society back 
in 1976. It was a generational thing. I was 
lucky to be around at that time. I remember 
as a young girl thinking, “Is this my lot? 
I’m supposed to act like this? What job am 
I going to do?” It’s very hard to put into 
perspective to nowadays. 

We were all creative girls and we all 
came from different countries. Palmolive 
was from Spain, Ari was from Germany, 
Viv had a bit of French-Australian thing. I 
was the Irish-English-Scottish mix. That’s 
what I liked, because we were all coming 
from different European countries, and 
for some reason it was a magical mix— 
where we coincided at the right time, as 
teenagers, roughly having the same thing 
in mind. There was no specific plan. As 
four women, we coincided chemically and 
everything else. 
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Kevin: I can’t remember if it was Mark Perry 
who wrote that, but it was in Sniffin’ Glue— 
rather than, say, NME—where you would 
assume they might be a bit scared. 
Tessa: Well this was right at the beginning, 
So we were just nobodies. We were just angry 
young girls. 
Kevin: Do you think that Mark Perry and 
other folks felt a little bit threatened because 
there were women on stage? 
Tessa: Even Mark Perry didn’t know at that 
time, but there was something brewing, after 
the ‘60s thing. Basically, we were all ‘60s 
children, but we were just born into that “60s 
thing. We were beyond the hippie thing. My 
parents were not hippies. I came from quite a 
middle class thing. 

It was a female kind of thing that was 
brewing. Because if this is what we’ve got 
to look forward to in life—whether to be a 
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secretary, or to be the perfect housewife— 
and that was all about the ‘50s and ‘60s. I 
can’t really describe it. We were all rebellious 
teenagers, I would say. We just had a different 
thing in mind. 

Politically, for everyone, not just girls, 
there wasn’t a lot of hope of getting a job. 
We were going through a really hard time, 
financially, in England. I don’t know about 
America. I guess it was similar. “How are 
we actually going to get a job?” “Do we 
want to have a normal job?” “Do we want 
to fit into this thing that obviously we’re 
rebelling against, what our parents went 
through?” which was the post-war, Second 
World War thing. 

The whole thing just collided. It was like 
a magical moment in time—where as a young 
girl, you thought, “Really? My future?” We 
just did not want to get normal jobs. We 


did not want to be secretaries, or 
perfect housewives at home. It 
was just a collision, that’s all I can 
describe it as. 

Kevin: You said “young girls” 
because all of you were quite 
young. You were just barely 
teenagers. Ari was fourteen, right? 
Tessa: Fourteen when the initial 
thing started. I was two or three 
years older than her. Palmolive 
and Viv were a couple of years 
ahead.: We had come from 
different backgrounds. I’m not 
a university person [laughs], but 
it’s very hard to rationalize why 
this happened. It wasn’t really a 
male and female thing; it was just 
we’ve come to a point. 

Also, in the Caribbean 
community, they’ve seen their 
parents having to suffer the 
racism world in England. That’s 
why the reggae community and 
the punk community had such 
a lot in common. Because they 
had witnessed their parents, the 
Caribbéan community, having to 
deal with this thing. 

We, as conscious people, were 
awakened into thinking, “Is this 
right?” There was so much racism 
in London and all over England. 
This whole community that came 
over here, to have to do all those 
lower-graded jobs, like work on 
the subway, underground—people 
who had fought in the war, and this 
was the second generation. They 
were angry. There was a.-lot of 
anger from the youth. That’s why 
we made such a great connection 
with the Caribbean community in 
London. 

Kevin: So much has been written 
in recent years, reflecting on those 
years, ‘76 to ‘79. When you read 
those kind of nostalgia pieces 
retelling those early years, do 
you find that there are things that 
they’re getting wrong or missing? 
Tessa: Who’s “they”? 

Kevin: I’m just thinking of mainstream 
media. I’ve seen pieces, especially in 
the United States around 2007, with the 
anniversary of punk, and then recently with 
the anniversary of the riot grrrl here in the 
United States. Seeing these retellings of a 
punk narrative, I was wondering that when 
you hear those stories being told back to you, 
does anything hit you as: “They don’t have 
things right”? 

Tessa: Perhaps what was going on in 
America was quite different from what was 
going on in the U.K. It’s difficult to relate 
the two things together. There’s always this 
argument, “Did punk start in America, or 
did it start in the U.K.?” Obviotsly America 
was oozing with things like the Velvet 
Underground, and then we had David Bowie 
and Marc Bolan here. 





Leeson 


We had different political issues, but 
somehow it did coincide. It was a purely 
generational thing. It was very post-war, and 
I’m not really clued up about the political 
situation in America. In some ways, we both 
influenced each other. To me, Iggy Pop and 
David Bowie were the precursors to punk. 
The Velvet Underground. There is some 
connection. That’s all I can say. 

Kevin: You talked about The Slits coming 
from different backgrounds, different 
countries, and I’ve always been struck by the 
intersection between reggae and punk in the 
early London scene. 

Tessa: The crucial thing here was what they 
called the “Windrush Years,” which is back 
in the ‘40s and ‘50s, where so many of the 
people from the Caribbean came here, and 
this goes back to World War II as well. There 
were a lot of Caribbean folks immigrating 
to England, and it’s never been recognized. 
It was very specific to England, the kind of 
anger of the next generation, which is very 
telated to the post-war generation here, also. 
Maybe not appreciating what the people 
have done in the Second World War, or just 
the different values of, obviously, the ‘60s, 


quite violent. Especially, even more so as 
women, because we were just like aliens 
to the rest of society. It was like, “What are 
they doing?” 

It’s bad enough having previously the 
Teddy Boys in England, from the previous 
generation, let alone seeing these girls dressed 
like this. (Ripped up, unconventional, DIY 
clothing mixed with eclectic items from the 
punk designers who were changing the face 
of fashion at the time.) 

Constant battles on the street. The bravery 
of going, “No, I want to express myself like 
this.” Not understanding what you’re doing. 
It was never conscious. 

It was just a lot of anger in us towards our 
parents, towards the previous generations. 
We were, as The Slits, very much on the side 
of the Caribbean community, because there 
was a huge rebelliousness. They had seen 
their parents suffer the racism here. Racism 
from the general public, racism from the 
police, and we made a connection. 

That’s why, now, you might call it the 
“punky reggae” thing, but it’s because we 
had a connection. We were both rebelling 
against the same thing in a way. We were 


suddenly changed. They edited The Slits 
out. I can’t tell you why he did that, I’m 
not Bob Marley. [laughter] It could just 
be a slightly chauvinistic thing. Not quite 
understanding the following younger 
generation. I don’t know. 
Kevin: The Slits did have to deal with a 
great deal of anger and violence aimed at 
you. I know that on Screen on the Green 
(an Islington movie theater that hosted a 
Buzzcocks/Sex Pistols show in 1976), Ari 
was actually knifed. Were you there for that? 
Tessa: Absolutely. Yes, but it was just an 
invisible person behind her who just said, 
“Here’s a slit for you.” He cut her on her butt. 
It went right through the jeans, and she barely 
knew what had happened. I didn’t even know it 
was happening, until afterwards she told me. 
Even among people going to a gig, there 
were people who were angry with us. In the 
documentary, Viv says “Boys saw us and 
they didn’t know if they wanted to fuck you 
or to kill you!” [laughter] It’s like we were 
just this alien species that had landed on 
earth. “What are these girls about?” 
Kevin: How did you deal with that? Was that 
a conscious conversation that you, Viv, Ari, 


WE WERE JUST NOBODIES. 
WE WERE JUST 





ANGRY YOUNG 


where we were all babies, or very young 
children. We missed out on that, but this was 
our time, the teenagers, to make our point. 
Kevin: I was reading Viv’s recent memoir, 
and she talks about how intimidating she 
found Ari, especially at first. Was that true 
for you as well? 
Tessa: No! I was not intimidated by Ari 
at all. She was like an angel I was lucky 
enough to crash into. She was an oddity 
Ihad not come across before, brutally 
honest, talented, and artistic in a refreshing 
way. Naive but very wise. She was like my 
little sister, and she had no blood sisters 
or brothers, so we all became extended 
family, which carried through to when we 
met Neneh Cherry. She was the youngest 
sister. I adored her and to this day feel very 
protective over her. 

When we started dressing the way we 
did—just trying to be the rebelliousness 
generation, not even consciously—it was 





very compassionate about what they had 
been through. 

Kevin: If] have my story right, in the original 
version of Bob Marley’s “Punk Reggae 
Party” song, he listed The Slits. But then he 
cut you out when he realized you were an 
all-female band. Is that true? 

Tessa: Yes, this is true. Somewhere in my 
house I have a tape cassette of that original 
copy, where he includes us. As we all know, 
Jamaica is slightly chauvinist, and it was a bit 
hard for him to understand. [laughter] That’s 
a slightly older generation. He was slightly 
older than us. 

Kevin: How did you find out about that? 
Tessa: Through Don Letts. He was the one 
who met Bob Marley and tried to introduce 
him. Bob Marley was very, “Why are you 
dressing like that? You’re a Rastafarian. 
You’re a Dread. Why are you dressing in 
all of this weird...? Why are you not being 
true to the Rastafarian thing?” Then it 


GIRLS. 


and Palmolive would have, in terms of how 
you were going to negotiate that? 

Tessa: We were just being ourselves. We 
weren’t expecting this violent reaction. On 
the street, when we were wearing the clothes 
we were wearing, which nowadays, they’re 
nothing. There’s everyone wearing these 
clothes. At the time it was groundbreaking. 
We didn’t have a lot of money. We were just 
being expressive with our clothes and being 
expressive with our music from a totally 
naive point of view. You’re not consciously 
doing it, you’re just being yourself. 

Kevin: If] have my story correct, I understand 
that you actually attacked Paul Cook (drummer 
of the Sex Pistols) and cut up his jacket? 
Tessa: I did! 

Kevin: [laughs] What’s the story behind that? 
Tessa: [laughs] I was living with Ari at the 
time, and for some reason, I don’t know why, 
I put a little knife in my pocket. I wasn’t 
planning anything. Then we went to the Roxy 
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Club. It was just very animalistic, or just 
very... I don’t know what, because I didn’t 
plan it. I didn’t think, “I’m going to go and 
cut up Paul Cook’s jacket.” [laughter] Just, 
suddenly, the urge came across me to just 
cut a piece of leather. I mean, he wasn’t 
hurt. We were very much like children. 
I tried to analyze, “Why would you do 
that?” [laughter] I don’t understand. I’m a 
little bit of a dark character. [laughter] We 
were just like children messing around in 
the playground. That’s the only way I can 
describe it. 

Kevin: Have you read Viv’s recent memoir? 
Tessa: I flipped through it. I was on some 
very heavy meds since last year, so I haven’t 
read the whole book. 

Kevin: I was just wondering if it was weird 
to be reading about yourself in someone 
else’s book? 

Tessa: It’s a bit weird, but she was quite 
diplomatic. I was expecting her to say some 
far worse things. I don’t think she particularly 
attacked me as a person. She ended up being 
quite compassionate. I don’t really feel like 
she always understood me. 

Kevin: Was there ‘anything surprising for 
you, about Viv, that you might have learned 
from flipping through there? 

Tessa: Personally, if I’d have written the 
book, I wouldn’t have been so revealing, but 
that’s just me, because I’m quite a private 
person. I admire her for being so honest. 
We're all different people. Everyone in the 
group are extremely different people, which 
is why the chemistry was right. 

Kevin: I want to talk about The Slits’ sound 
for a minute because there is something about 
the chemistry of the four of you coming 
together, especially early on. The sound of 
The Slits seem to be evolving so rapidly, 
from the early live shows to 1979 debut LP 
Cut, which seem so much more polished than 
the earlier stuff (released on the 1980 Bootleg 
Retrospective LP). 

Tessa: A lot of people were disappointed, 
because they just wanted to hear where 
we were just recorded live or something. 
That’s the beauty of it. We were never 
predictable, and we got slagged off for it, 
for not sounding like we were playing live. 


We were just going through different stages 
of development. 

Kevin: Was there anything in particular in 
the studio for Cut that you were trying to 
achieve sonically? 

Tessa: We specifically chose Dennis Bovell, 
because of our love for reggae, and the fact 
that he appreciated what we were trying to 
say. He didn’t try to force his ideas on us. 
He just polished everything. It’s a classic 
album, just a one-off. You couldn’t copy that 
album. And he grew with us. He was very 
open-minded. He was a perfectiqnist, so he 
made us work extremely hard, and we had 
to work for weeks and weeks and weeks. 
[laughter] He got the best out of us. 

Kevin: It’s a fantastic album. You can just 
feel the horizons opening up, in terms of 
possibilities. 

Tessa: It’s a turning point. 

Kevin: Then you go on to play with the jazz 
legend Don Cherry. How did that come about? 
Tessa: We did a tour and we wanted to 
mix all different types of music. We had 
hardcore reggae vibe coming from Jamaica, 
where we spent all the money that we had. 
[laughter] Then we had the amazing Don 
Cherry, with Lou Reed’s backing group, 
I believe. We wanted to show the different 
types of music playing all together. We 
swapped who was going to headline every 
night. That’s where we met Neneh. She 
was a little fourteen-year-old, and we were 
all really impressed with her. Then, later, 
she joined the group. We did that on a few 
occasions, where we wanted everyone to 
accept all these different types of music, 
melding together. Poor Don Cherry had 
people spitting at him. That was a punk thing 
and he just didn’t understand. [laughter] It 
worked fantastically. 

Kevin: Did you feel at that time that The 
Slits were moving away from punk, or was 
this a natural progression for you, for punk, 
because you were thinking about freedom 
of expression? 7 

Tessa: Punk is just a label, unfortunately. I 
don’t think we were one of the typical punk 
groups. We were beginners, as we were 
learning. Ari had her childhood experiences of 
playing classical piano. I had no experience, 


but I’d had a lot of experience of listening to 
music from a young age of classical music, 
all kinds of music: Ella Fitzgerald, Eartha 
Kitt, Nat King Cole, and then the whole 
‘60s music. I grew up with The Beatles. We 
all had a very eclectic early training, in just 
listening to music. That’s what was different 
about The Slits. We weren’t just, “Oh, we’re 
going to be a punk band.” 

We never thought we were going to be a 
punk band. We just started as a group. During 
each different stage of each album, we were 
just developing, treading on new ground, just 
playing the music as we felt it. It wasn’t a 
specific plan. We didn’t want to be stuck in 
the box of being a punk female group. 
Kevin: When did you realize that The Slits 
were no more? That you were breaking up? 
Tessa: For me, we had obvious breakups 
early on, when we couldn’t function as a 
group anymore. Ari had got pregnant with 
her twins. We’d done two albums (1979's 
Cut and 1981’s Return of the Giant Slits). 
Because we started so young, we needed to 
go off and live life on our own. 

We’d been together for five years, and 

we needed to experiment individually. It’s 
a shame. As Ari said, we should have just 
had a break, and then got back together. It’s 
like a relationship, you’d gone through the 
five-year period, and then you needed to go 
off on your own and have some adventures. 
Kevin: I know you were struggling with 
heroin at the time. Did that play a role? 
Tessa: | tried heroin when I was seventeen. 
This is misconstrued in various things 
people have said, but it wasn’t really an 
issue until after The Slits had split up. For 
a small period of time it took over. Then I 
recovered from it, took up martial arts, and 
stuck with that for fifteen years. I re-met 
Ari and we both said, “Should we give it a 
go?” I was very reluctant, and she persuaded 
me. Then we went on to the second phase. 
We asked Viv, but she did not want to join 
us. We decided to get some new members. 
Some younger members. 
Kevin: You asked Viv, who couldn’t do 
it. Palmolive, at this point, had become a 
born-again Christian. Was her inclusion even 
a possibility? 


Tessa: Not really. We didn’t even ask her, 
obviously. [laughter] Because she was 
the early Slits member and then we chose 
different drummers: Budgie from Siouxsie 
And The Banshees, and then Bruce Smith 
from the pop group in Bristol, who is still 
playing in Public Image with John Lydon. 
This was just a new start. So many years had 
passed, and we just thought, “Let’s just start 
afresh.” We did try and persuade Viv, but she 
had other family issues. She was a mother. 





Kevin: Was it psychically challenging to go 
back into The Slits? 

Tessa: Oh, I would have nightmares about 
it. [laughter] I really was reluctant, but Ari 
persuaded me. In hindsight, I’m so grateful, 
because at least I spent those last few years 
with Ari, not knowing she was going to die, 
obviously. We travelled to places I would 
never have been otherwise, like Japan. We 
toured in America, which was fantastic. 
The timing was good for me, because my 
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daughter had grown up, and eventually I 
said, “Why not?” 

Kevin: Was there a conversation about maybe 
using a different name, or was it, “This was 
The Slits. We are The Slits”? 

Tessa: No, no, no. Ari was -so passionate 
about The Slits. She just wanted to try again, 
to let the world know, “This is what we 
were originally saying, this is what we’re 
saying now.” There would be no question 
of changing the name. Even when I wasn’t 
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playing with her, she’d constantly be 
promoting The Slits when she was 
with her other backing band The True 
Warriors. She had such a passion. It was 
her whole life, The Slits. 

Kevin: In 2006, you guys released the 
fantastic EP Revenge of the Killer Slits. 
Mostly new music, but “Number One 
Enemy” was a previous song. 

. Tessa: The track that was never 
recorded. I was not playing on that. 
There was Paul Cook on the drums, and 
Adam And The Ants’ bass player. This 
was just a bridge between us doing the 
new Slits. 

Kevin: Did you play on the EP at all? 
Tessa: I played on the other song. 
Oh my god, what’s it called? “Slits 
Tradition.” The production was not 
so great, I have to say. It was literally 
a bridge thing, of finding the new 
members. Holly Cook was who Ari 
chose to do the backing vocals on the 
EP. We were slowly trying to get the 
new group together. 

Kevin: How was the new music 
written? Because eventually in 2009, 
Trapped Animal came out, which is also 
a great release. It’s clearly still The Slits. 
There’s a recognizable sound that’s 
there, but you’re not retreading 1979. 
Tessa: The most important thing is 
not try and repeat what you’ve done 
before. It’s all about evolving, and 
there are different members in the 
group, obviously. It has the same kind 
of nucleus of what you’re trying to say, 
but the word is “updating” it to the new 
generation and the next generation. It’s 
the same kind of—what’s the word?— 
“nucleus” is all I can think of. 

Kevin: The same core is there. Had 
you settled down by then and accepted 
that, “Okay, I’m a Slits again’? 

Tessa: Yes. It was hard. Obviously 
you’re a lot older, and you’ve had a 
child. Luckily my daughter was very 
proud of what I was doing, and she was 
encouraging me, “Do it, do it, do it. 
Go for it!” [laughter] It was obviously 
very, very different originally, because 
you’re dealing with new characters, 
but you are still trying to get the same 
message across. 

Kevin: As this new version you toured 
fairly extensively, having toured 
throughout the United States. Was that 
difficult, or was it at that point fairly 
easy? 

Tessa: We did an original tour for 
six weeks with Jennifer. She was our tour 
manager. She had multiple roles. [laughs] 
We were six or seven women, travelling 
every night, driving. No men involved. It 
was tough. In a tiny little van. All squeezed 
in. Going through all the states of America. 
But that was my most favorite tour. 

Kevin: Did you know at the time that Ari 
was sick? 

Tessa: No. She was not sick at that time, 
to the best of my knowledge. It was much 
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ARI HAD A VERY GENEROUS SPIRIT, 
BUT SHE WAS SUCH A COMPLEX 


later. It’s very hard to talk about it, but she 
was in denial at the time, that she was ill. I 
cannot tell you what happened, because it 
was so traumatic. 

On our final tour, which was a European 
tour, it was so tough on all the other members 
because we didn’t realize how ill she was. She’d 
given us clues, and I kept saying “Ari, Ari, are 
you okay?” She’d say, “Yeah, yeah, yeah.” 

It seemed to go up and down. It’s very 
hard to describe how tough it was for all of 
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the members, not really knowing if she’s ill, 
or is this just Ari being the temperamental 
person that she was. [laughter] Eventually, 
finding out after the tour that she was so ill, 
we all felt so bad. I can’t tell you. 

Kevin: She wasn’t letting you guys know 
that she had cancer? 

Tessa: She was a very stubborn person. She 
would not want to have to deal with it. She 
just wanted to keep on working. In a sense, 
she did hide it from us and her own family. 
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ARI WAS FOURTEEN AND PAT TI SMITH 
SAID, **“GET THAT BRAT OUT OF HERE!’ 


Kevin: Were you and her working on 
anything during that time that she was sick 
there at the end? 

Tessa: It was just she said, “Okay, we’re 
doing a tour of Europe.” I was like, “Okay. 
Let’s do it.” It was the most traumatic tour 
I have ever done in my life, because every 
morning she would be attacking the tour 
manager, attacking members of the group. 
Angry, angry, angry, and distancing herself 
from the rest of the group. It’s just very 
traumatic. When I found out, it was horrific. 
Three of us tried to go to America to see 
her in the hospital, and it was too far gone. 
She didn’t want to see us. We turned up at 
the hospital, which made it even harder to 
accept. She’s just a very proud and dignified 
person, and did not want us to see her in that 
way. Finally, she submitted to having some 
chemotherapy, but it was too late. It had 
spread all over her body. 

Kevin: She seemed like such a powerful 
force of nature. 

Tessa: Very, very complex character. Very 
unusual upbringing. I must say, she is 


someone who really tried to bring out the 
best of her musicians. Tried to give you 
confidence, when confidence was lacking. 
She had a very generous spirit, but she was 
such a complex character. A lot of people just 
couldn’t deal with that. 

Kevin: Let me ask you about the documentary 
Here to be Heard for a little bit here. How did 
the film come about? 

Tessa: It’s all to do with the first tour we 
did with Jennifer. She’d had a conversation 
with Ari. She’d just wanted to keep filming, 
filming, filming, and she had plans for the 
future, obviously. Luckily, they got that 
footage. It’s a shame that we do not have the 
original DV tapes that are in the possession 
of Nora, and she seems to have lost them. 
Kevin: Oh, no! 

Tessa: Ari made VHS copies for me and 
for Jennifer, but there seems to be some 
kind of green wash on the whole thing. She 
did have a plan. She continually was about 
promoting The Slits, to let the world know 
about The Slits. It was really through her, 
and Jennifer’s friendship, that this occurred. 


We’re doing our best to complete the 
documentary now. Bill came on board, as 
you know, and has done the most amazing 
interviews. They’re trying to find anyone 
connected to The Slits who’s still alive to 
say their piece about The Slits and their 
relationship with Ari. 

Kevin: I didn’t know about the missing tapes 
that Nora had. 

Tessa: It’s a real shame. I’ve tried to talk 
to Nora, and Nora is obviously a little bit 
older, and has her own issues with losing 
Ari. It’s unlikely at this stage that I’m going 
to manage to get these DVs from her. It’s 
very complicated. 

Kevin: What was on the tapes? 

Tessa: This is the original footage we took 
for six weeks, during the first American tour. 
It’s all based on that. Ari’s wish was that this 
was being made into a film, but we never. 
got a chance to discuss it before she got so. 
ill. For both Jennifer and me, it’s a kind of 
closure. That was Ari’s wish, so it’s closure * 
for us, because we both feel so bad. . 
Kevin: Does it feel like closure? 
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Tessa: Just closure of trying to do what Ari 
would have wanted us to do. After feeling 
so guilty of never talking to her, I sent her 
a letter when she was in hospital, which I 
think she read. It’s very hard to put into a 
few words. 

It would just give us some peace of 
mind if we can just get this documentary 
completed, as these were Ari’s last wishes. 
Thanks so much to Bill for working so hard, 
and interviewing people that I never would 
have normally contacted from the past. 
Kevin: Jennifer says you’ve been scanning 
hundreds and hundreds of photos. What’s 
that been like? 

Tessa: There could be more. The thing is, 
when they’ve come to England, it’s been 
so quick—non-stop interviews, travelling 
all over. Not just London, other places. 
We’ve barely had enough time to scan 
enough pictures. Hopefully it’s going to be 


Tessa: Very few, but obviously someone 
like Kate Bush. I don’t know if you know 
Kate Bush? 

Kevin: Yes. Oh, yeah. 

Tessa: It’s going to be very obscure, but 
there’s a cello player called...Oh my God. 
I can’t even remember her name, that’s 
terrible. Obviously I look back, and there’s 
people like Eartha Kitt, Ella Fitzgerald, Billie 
Holiday. That’s just my personal thing. 

The thing is why The Slits started, because 
there were so few female role models. It was 
Jacqueline du Pré, the cello player. This is 
why we find it very problematic, because we 
didn’t have any female role models. 

Janis Joplin, goes without saying. There 
was Patti Smith, obviously, but Ari got into 
a huge argument with her backstage because 
she was fourteen and Patti Smith said, “Get 
that brat out of here!” [laughter] Recently 
I’ve discovered this old blues singer, who 
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a comprehensive view of The Slits. 

Kevin: Are there any stories in the 
documentary that might come as a surprise to 
longtime Slits fans? 

Tessa: I just asked everyone who has been 
interviewed to be as honest as possible. I 
haven’t seen the complete footage, I’ve just 
seen the trailer. I haven’t seen everyone’s 
interviews, but I hope they just pick up the 
key things from the beginning to the end. It’s 
the best I could have done it. I would have 
loved to have an interview with Nora, but it’s 
not possible, or Ari’s children. We’ve' done 
our best. That’s all I can say. 

Kevin: I’m looking forward to it. I’m sure 
it’s going to be excellent. I know Jennifer and 
Bill are going to make it happen. 

Tessa: They’ve worked really hard. 

Kevin: I have two daughters, eight and 
ten-years-old. They’re both musicians. They 
know The Slits music. They’re great little 
kids, and they’re... 

Tessa: Really? They love the music? 

Kevin: We were listening to it this morning. 
They can easily recognize “Instant Hit” or 
“Typical Girl,” because those are in constant 
rotation in the house. And “Number One 
Enemy” because that’s in rotation as well. 
Tessa: Aww! 

Kevin: They’ve got a couple of questions, 
and I’m just going to ask these. One is 
what were your favorite female musicians 
growing up? Who were the female musical 
role models for you? 


inspired Elvis Presley and Chuck Berry. 
She’s called the Godmother of Blues. Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe. 

Kevin: I know exactly who you’re talking 
about. 

Tessa: I’ve only recently discovered her, 
and I’m like, “Oh my god!” The woman 
was amazing. 

Kevin: Why is she not the icon on stamps 
and everything, rather than Elvis Presley? 
Tessa: Oh my god, exactly. 

Kevin: She’s just amazing. 

Tessa: Then it was nice to know that 
Elvis Presley used to go see her in the 
gospel church, but why she never had the 
recognition is beyond me. That’s way back 
in the ‘30s, and that’s a tragedy. She’s never 
been given the recognition she should have 
been given. 

Kevin: Another question one of my kids 
asked me, you’ve answered this, but why 
did you choose the bass? I guess Ari chose 
it for you? 

Tessa: Funnily enough, she did. When I found 
the bass, I realized that is my instrument. 
Kevin: Why? 

Tessa: Because I’m so easy with the bass. 
I’m obviously not a technically accomplished 
musician. I never pretended to be. When I 
started feeling those really low bass tones— 
I’m a musician who feels. I don’t have the 
technical knowledge, but I play on feeling. 
Thank god for Ari putting the bass in my 
hand. That’s all I can say. 


Kevin: I’m a bass player, but so is: my 
eight-year-old. One of her questions is, what 
are the influences on your bass playing? What 
were you listening to, or trying to emulate in 
your bass-playing style? 

Tessa: I must say early, mid-‘70s reggae. 
Absolutely. I love someone like Charlie 
Mingus, the double bass player. That was my 
major influence as a bass player. I can’t name 
any names. There are too many that come 
from Jamaica [laughs]. Jamaica was one of 
the islands that has so much unrecognized 
talent. Dancers, poets, musicians, singers, 
everything, you name it. It’s the one island 
in the Caribbean that is so full of talent, that 
influences the rest of the world, even hip hop. 
I would say my influence is Jamaica. 

Kevin: The last question comes from my kids 
as well, They just want to know what you are 
working on now. If you’re still writing music 
and playing music. 


* 
Tessa: I’d love to be, but I’m just living in a 
quite poor situation. I’m working at a charity 
shop, I do a little bit of reflexology, and ’'m 
just a grandma. I’m looking after my mother 
who is eighty-five. I would love at some 
point to get back into being creative, and I 
love to draw. 
Kevin: That’s great. I hope you get back into 
playing music soon, too. 
Tessa: Hope so. When I ever get some spare 
time. [laughter] 
Kevin: This has been great, Tessa. I appreciate 
you spending all this time talking with me. Is 
there anything you want to add? 
Tessa: What I would like to add is these are 


‘my final interviews, because I really don’t 


like doing interviews. After this documentary 
is finished, I’m just going to go very elusive, 
and be very hard to get ahold of. [laughter] I 
just want to move on. I don’t want to live the 
rest of my life talking about The Slits. 
Kevin: I can totally appreciate that. I really 
appreciate you taking the time to talk with me. 
Tessa: Thank you, Kevin. Send my love to 
your children. Keep being creative. That’s 
the main thing. 
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There’s a fine line between’ 
anxiety and clear-headedness, 
and that line is where self- 
awareness lives. Nervosas play 
music that is jagged, tense, 
triumphant, and, yes, anxious. 
But when you listen to them— 
or better, watch them—you’re 
taken to the side of awareness 
that is possibly the most clear, the 
least anxious, the side that fully 
immerses you in the intensity 
of their music, and the side that 
abandons the hyper-awareness 
of self and all the horrible 
trappings therein. You're left 
with a silhouette of you, frayed 
edges blowing in the storm that 
Jeff, Mickey, and Nick create, 
and it feels so good. 
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Hannah: You guys are on tour. How’s it 
going? 


Jeff: Good. [laughs] We went to Disneyland 


yesterday and it was tiring. 

Mickey: This is the second time we’ve done 
the full U.S. and it’s been a lot better—and 
a lot better weather as well. This is oyr first 
summer tour, so thankfully the A/C in the 
van is working and all the shows have been 
great. What do you think? [to Nick] 

Nick: What do I think? [everyone laughs] 
The tour has been really good. We played 
with a bunch of good bands and we didn’t 
spend an incredible amount of time in the 
big square states. 

Todd: The new record is coming out on 
Dirtnap—it’s supposed to be today? 
Mickey: But it wasn’t finished in time. We 
had a hundred test presses made. Jeff screen 
printed all the covers and made the labels. 
Jeff: I got stamps made. I stamped the 
labels. 

Todd: All vinyl preséitig, especially at 
the punk level, is jammed up between six 
and eight months thanks Record Store 
Day. That’s what happened. All the majors 
flooded the plants. 

Nick: It took a long time for ours. 

Mickey: The plant is ten minutes from our 
house. 

Nick: I’ve never in my life had anything there 
take more than two and a half months. 
Mickey: We begged. We named dropped 
Nick. Nick is a Columbus celebrity. 

Nick: Once they found out it was me, he 
was all positive with us. 

Jeff: He wasn’t very polite to me when I 
went to pick up the test presses. It was just 
all business, that’s all. 

Nick: Irun arecord label called Datapanik— 
that I am the third quote-unquote “owner” 
of—that has been doing stuff in Columbus 
since the early-‘90s. I’m annoying. I went 
to the plant and bothered the guy there. He 
knows me. 

Todd: So Nervosas were originally named 
what? 

Nick: For one show we were called Witches 
Of Kelso. 

Todd: What the fuck is that? 

Nick: It is a song by an old band of mine 
that was very short lived. The band was 
called Fighting Weight, which is a way 
better band name. 

Todd: You made a good decision. 

Jeff: Yeah we did. 

Todd: Why ‘did you even agree to Witches 
Of Kelso? 

Nick: I just made it to be on the flyer. 
Nick: I wanted to be called Durgs—D-U-R- 
G-S. I pushed for that one really hard. 
Mickey: [laughing] No way. 

Nick: It’s on one of our early fliers. In 
the background someone is spray painting 
“Durgs” on the wall. 

Jeff: And then everybody thought we were 
called Durgs even though it didn’t ot that. 
We confused everybody. 

Mickey: Misspelling of drugs. 

Nick: From real life. 

Todd: Okay, so I’ve met Mickey before. 
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Take us through the end of the New Creases 
and the beginning of Nervosas, if you think 
that’s a good genesis for this band. You had 
throat surgery, correct? 

Mickey: Not surgery, I had nodules. I had to 
just stop singing. I had to stop talking loudly 
for a long time, probably six months. 
Nick: Should have been longer. 

[Everyone laughs] 

Todd: I just talked to Lauren of Benny The 
Jet Rodriguez. She had nodules. 

Mickey: What?! Her voice is amazing. 
Todd: I think it’s a pretty common thing for 
people who don’t have any vocal training. 
Mickey: Yeah well, I had training. I’m just 
an idiot. When I was a kid I did some vocal 
classes. I’ve been singing my whole life since 
I was really little—in choir and all that stuff. 
Then I started punk rock bands and playing 
DIY shows. I feel like the PAs are never 
adequate. I was just constantly over-singing 
and forgetting the instruction I had when 
I was a kid. It was really heartbreaking. I 
was like, to Bobby and Troy, “We just can’t 
do this anymore.” We had a tour with the 
Dopamines to play Best Friends Day. We 
had to cancel that and it sucked. 

I was dating Jeff at the time. I begged 
him to play music with me and to sing instead 
of me. We wrote a bunch of songs. It was 
really cool because I could still write lyrics 
and have my input, even though I literally 
didn’t have a voice to sing. Jeff’s voice is 
so much better and so much more fitting for 
our style, so it really worked out well. New 
Creases did a reunion and it was really fun 
but I don’t think we’ll ever continue to be a 
band because Troy is really into running and 
biking, all this different stuff. 

Jeff: Outdoor activities. 

Nick: Well, the places that were calling 
Mickey and asking if New Creases could do 
shows, she was like, “No, but I do have a 
new band. Do you care?” 

Todd: Did people care? 

Mickey: Ottawa Explosion. They were the 
first people who cared. Emmanuel was like, 
“Yeah, this is good:” I’ve used some tour 
contacts from that band—it helped with the 
first tour. 

Todd: Yeah, they’re listeners. I love the 
brain trust of Ottawa. 

Nick: Ottawa is like our second home. 
They’re the best people. 

Todd: So Mickey and Jeff, you both have 
matching Wipers tattoos. Was listening to 
Wipers a watershed moment for Nervosas? 

Jeff: It was more of a relationship thing. 
We got matching Wipers tattoos for our first 
year anniversary. 

Todd: Congratulations. 

Jeff: We’ve broke up since then. 

Mickey: [laughing] We’re just friends now. 
Todd: But you’re Wipers buddies. 

Mickey: Well, the Wipers reissues came 
out and my friend Andy got me into them. 
Then Jeff and I started hanging out and 
Jeff was like, “Yeah, I love those records.” 
We listened to them all the time when we 
hung out on my roof. At the old house on 
Oakland, [to Jeff] remember that? 





Jeff: Yes. 

Mickey: I think our first songs had a lot of 
progressions that were influenced by the 
Wipers. 

Jeff: Yeah, but I don’t think we were like, 
“Oh let’s make a band that sounds like the 
Wipers.” 

Mickey: Nah. I was so depressed I couldn’t 
sing anymore. 

Jeff: I was playing in a band that was with 
people who all had exactly in mind what 
they wanted to do. I kind of just sang and 
played bass in it. I didn’t really have much 
say and so when I started playing with 
Mickey, it gave me more room to do what 
I wanted to do. 

Todd: Which was? 

Jeff: Just darker—not like Killed By Death- 
style punk that I was playing at the time. 
Just something a little more. 

Todd: All right, what other bands do you 
think, “Fuck! They’re amazing and we can 
fit on bill with them no problem.” 

Mickey: Silent Era was a band we played 
with in the Bay—brand new band with 
people from Neon Piss and the New Flesh. 
They were one of the best bands we’ve 
played with on this tour so far that you can 
fit with us similarly. 

Nick: I really like Cult Evaders, which is 
the other Criminal Code band. I really like 
Crooked Bangs from Austin who we’ve 
played with a couple of times. 

Todd: I think Generacion Suicida and White 
Murder. 

Nick: Oh, absolutely. That was one of our , 
favorite shows on the last tour. We play with 
Daylight Robbery all the time. 

Todd: So Nick, you’re ten years older than 
these guys. 

Nick: Yeah, ish. 

Todd: How did you all meet? 

Nick: I used to live with the drummer of 
Jeff’s band that he mentioned. I recorded 
their record. 

Jeff: It was the Ex-Whites. 

Todd: What are you now then, if you’re Ex- 
Whites? 

Jeff: Yeah, it was a stupid band name. 
[Everyone laughs] So bad. 

Nick: My friend who I used to live with, 
Collin—he was the drummer of Jeff’s band 
at the same time he was the drummer of 
my band. He’s a great guy and I love him 
to death. I was doing stuff with him already 
and all my gear was set up. When they were 
putting the band together, I said, “If you 
don’t have a drummer in two weeks, just let 
me know,” because I hadn’t played drums in 
a really long time. I screw my wrists up all 
the time because of skateboarding and I’m 
horrible at drumming. 

Jeff: I’ve known Nick for awhile from just 
living in Columbus and from him working 
sound at shows I played at. I had no idea 
that Nick was a drummer, so when he was 
like, “I’ll play drums for you,” I was kind of 
like, “Whatever.” 

Todd: “Whatever, dirtbag!” 

Jeff: Then we went over to his house one 
day and he was really good. 





Nick: Although I did make them play in 
the basement while I recorded upstairs, 
which at first was really funny. Just yelling 
through the vent for them to do more takes. 
I didn’t have the closed-circuit television. 
That would have been pretty good. 

Todd: What is the difference between 
Cleveland and Columbus? 

Nick: This is the whole interview from 
now on. 

Hannah: This is good because I wanted 
to ask Mickey why she just moved back to 
Cleveland. 

Mickey: I’m going broke and need to live 
with my parents so I can go on tour is one of 
the reasons why I moved back. 

Nick: It’s different during periods, too. 
People gravitate towards Cleveland because 
it has that silly “Cleveland Rocks” kind of 
aspect. People think of it as a town to go to. 
Whereas you have to know about Columbus 
existing and people being there who care. 
When we were on tour in the mid-‘90s all 
the record stores had a Columbus section in 
the 7”s, which was really funny. That’s done 
now. Nobody remembers that, so that’s fine. 

Todd: So what’s the main industry for both 
cities? 

Nick: Columbus only has insurance and 
college. 

Jeff: Yeah, I was going to say there’s really 
not an industry in Columbus. 

Nick: Columbus has a really interesting 


history of industry. We don’t have it 
anymore. There’s just insurance and Ohio 
State University—so everyone else works 
in the service industry. It’s all you do. You 
can be in a cover band, but there are six 
cover bands that make $1,200 a night and 
that’s the end of it. So everybody is really 
humble about the creative work they do. 
We have a really neat little independent art 
scene as well. 

Mickey: The Cleveland punk scene is also 
pretty crazy. You have Horrible Fest and 
you have Now That’s Class and all the DIY 
show spots and shows that happen in skate 
parks. It’s just really wild. A lot of Cleveland 
hardcore bands, obviously, are amazing. 
It’s totally different from when you go to a 
show in Columbus. There’s no violence at 
the shows in Columbus. There are a lot of 
women involved in bands and queer punks. 
It’s definitely a safer scene. 

Nick: There are a lot of different types of 
music in Cleveland. I’ve always been really 
into whatever I’ve heard. For me there’s The 
Mice. Obviously, there’s Rocket From The 
Tombs, the Pagans, and all that kind of stuff. 
There’s all these just really good bands, but 
from my experience, The Aggravators and 
666 Pack and all these bands cultivated an 
audience of violent people. There are the 
three or five dudes who are in the band 
and their eight friends who they bring with 
them all the time who wreck everything. It 


infected the shows that they played. You’re 
in the bar and it just has a palpable sense of 
aggression in there and that didn’t happen 
at anything else. Really, like in Columbus— 
and maybe it’s just because that’s where I 
am so I see everything there—it has over the 
years been entirely less concentrated on a 
type of music. Every bill was some sort of 
a cow punk band and indie rock band and a 
shoegaze band and a punk band. 

Hannah: In Columbus is there a really big 
intersection between the college kids and...? 
Everyone is shaking their heads. 

Nick: It’s the one thing that we’ve never 
been able to do. It’s hilarious. All of the 
clubs to play are on the same street that the 
university is on and you can’t get the kids to 
come across the street. You’re talking about 
a university that has tens of thousands of 
people, one of the biggest universities in the 
country. You just can’t do it. When I started 
going to shows, it was around ‘89. College 
kids would go to shows just because that’s 
where people were. 

That era ended with grunge. We go 
through these periods in American culture 
where people get this idea that bands— 
that are perceived as being underground 
bands; they play an underground style of 
music—are so mainstream that there isn’t 
an underground anymore. And that kills 
people’s idea of going to a show. I think 
since we’ve had the internet come in people 
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get the idea that if they haven’t heard 
it—because they hear everything—it can’t 
possibly be good. The idea of going to a 
show when there is no one you’ve heard of 
on the bill, no one will take a chance on it. 
Mickey: When younger people start coming 
to shows—when I say that I mean like 
twenty-one, twenty—we get so excited. 
Jeff: Three twenty-one-year-old kids show 
up and it’s like, “Whoa! The kids are here!” 
Nick: When I got into the band, I was in 
the ‘90s. I got pilfered from my high school 
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band. There hasn’t been an era where it’s 
possible to pilfer anyone from a high school 
band since then. They’re terrible. 

Mickey: Yeah, like Nuclear Moms are a 
great younger band from Columbus. We 
have tried to put them on so many shows. 
Jeff: They get put on so many shows. 
Mickey: ‘Cause they play them! 

Nick: They’re so good. 

Todd: So, Nick you'll move to Iraq prior to 
moving to Cleveland? 

Nick: My dad’s family lives in Cleveland. 
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Todd: I thought you were going to say they 
live in Iraq! [Everyone laughs] 

Nick: We’ve been going to Cleveland for so 
many years for every holiday and it’s just so 
depressing. 

Mickey: No it’s not! 

Nick: I know there’s a vivacity there but 
when I go to Cleveland I feel dead. It’s just 
the end. Maybe it’s just ‘cause I’ve been 
visiting grandparents there forever who are 
the worst people who live in Seven Hills 
and Parma Heights. Just the worst places. 
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Mickey: My grandma lives in Parma 
Heights! 

Todd: What motivates you to write either 
the lyrics or the music for this band? 

Jeff: It all just changes. Anxiety stuff comes 
into play a lot. I don’t think we started 
the band to deal with any sort of issues 
necessarily, but it turned out to be that way. 
Mickey wrote a lot of songs early on that 
were dealing with her medical issues with 
her throat and stuff and different anxiety 
that she was having. I kind of did the same 
thing. I wrote a bunch of songs taking 
very personal experiences that I wouldn’t 
normally talk about and making them vague 
enough through lyrics that I could sort of 
be public about it. The whole new record 
is pretty much written about Mickey and I 
breaking up and about how that affected us 
and our relationship and friendship. 

I feel like some of that you can tell, but 
it’s also pretty vague. But, yeah, people are 
always like, “How did you stay a band after 
breaking up and dating for that long?” and 
I was like, “Well, we decided to write this 
record together that was about us breaking 
up as a weird self-help experiment,” and it 
worked, I think, for the most part. 

Todd: For both of you, [Mickey and Jeff] 
was it a catharsis to be able to not only 
write them but also to play them live with 
electricity, with volume? 

Jeff: Playing some of the songs was hard 
at first, really hard. Writing them felt good 
because it was like, “We’re doing this 
together.” ‘Cause the way it works, Mickey 
and I usually write the music together and 
then go to Nick and show him the music. 
Nick will play drums to it. A lot of times 
we'll edit it down or change a song to be 
how we want it to be in the end. Usually, 
Nick and I have an idea of what we want 
the song to sound like. So we wrote all these 
songs together with this all in mind. 

There are some songs that were 
surprisingly difficult to play when we 
first started playing them live. That was 
something I was not expecting because I 
felt like it had been a thing Mickey and I 
had gotten past, then playing them live was 
like, “Whoa!” There were even times when 
I was recording them—lI don’t know if Nick 
caught it or not—but there were a few songs 
when I'd be recording, [takes a deep breath] 
just fighting it off in the corner, trying to 
hide it. 

Nick: There’s an amount of levity to the 
process, though, because every time that 
we’ve gone to record a record—we’re just 
doing it at my house—and it has that level 
of not necessarily needing to be overly 
prepared for it because you can just dick 
around all day. There’s an amount of J 
Mascis-style procrastination on Jeff’s part 
lyrically. Jeff is super good at not singing 
any words because he doesn’t have any, but 
people think he’s singing words. It’s great. 
So we have eight songs that aren’t done. 

Jeff: I can do some really good improv. 

Nick: There are all these songs that will just 
have a chorus, or have an idea, or have a 


couple of words that are the theme or the 
imagery, and then Jeff and I will sit and hone 
them down. There have been times when 
we have a page of Mickey lyrics—it’s this 
many words that you can put on a page. 
Todd: It’s like reading the Minutemen or 
something. 

Nick: “This can’t go in the song. This is 
the whole record.” Then you go, “What 
could be the story behind that?” And you 
just start working on it. We never write 
lyric sheets. The thing that’s important 
about experiencing art is inside the person 
who’s experiencing it, entirely one hundred 
percent. Whatever the person who is making 
the art means or is thinking doesn’t matter at 
all. It’s just whatever the other person gets 
from it. I love when people misunderstand 
lyrics. I want that to be there. 

Todd: Oh, absolutely. Let’s look—why did 
you have a double LP, three-sided with a 
silkscreen? 

Nick: That is literally the weirdest, weirdest, 
weirdest thing about this band. Mickey had 
a somewhat popular band. Jeff and I have 
never had a popular band. I’ve played in 
somebody else’s band. Everything I’ve ever 
done musically just sits around and no one 
cares and that’s awesome. 
Todd: Is that true? 
Mickey: Not in Columbus. 
Jeff: That Mickey had a popular band and 
neither of us ever did? 

Nick: That’s absolutely true. 

Jeff: Well, I was in bands that were fine in 
Columbus, but I never really toured until 
I was in Nervosas and nobody knew any 
of the bands I was ever in. It was never 
important. 

Todd: So’ New Creases was the most 
successful band prior to this? 

Mickey: I guess so. We toured. We made it 
happen and people were receptive. 

Nick: So the weirdest thing about Nervosas— 
I’ve put stuff on Bandcamp before and 
nobody cares about it—but Nervosas put 
stuff up and people were immediately writing 
to us from Japan and all over Europe. It was 
really bizarre. I think I put the right genre 
tags. [Everyone laughs.] Just no idea. The 
people in Ottawa—that was pretty early on 
that they caught on. 

Jeff: Yeah that could be partly why. 

Nick: We had a label in Germany and a label 
in France that wanted to do a record, so that’s 
how we set up our songs. I always put out 
my records with my money and Jeff’s record 
was done by his guitar player with the guy 
he worked with at the record store. They just 
get done in the fashion that they get done. 
I never had anyone else pay for the records 
that I’ve done, it just doesn’t happen. So it 
was really neat that somebody wanted to do 
a record and they want to do a 7”. Then we 
just started recording all of the other songs. 
It was supposed to be a 10” and ended up 
being a one-sided 12” so then when our friend 
Pete (Lets’ Pretend) said, “Can I put out your 
record?” They’re exactly the same. It’s just 
both the German and the French record in one 
sleeve. That’s what the American record is. 
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Jeff: And ‘cause we’re artsy! 

Mickey: Jeff hand screen printed all 
thousand of them. 

Jeff: I went to arts college. 

Todd: Holy shit. How long did it take you? 
Do you even have a drying rack? 

Jeff: No, not really. 

Todd: Is it just all on your floor? 

Jeff: That’s what we did the first time. 
Nick: We had some friends that ruined a 
bunch of them for us. 

Jeff: Yeah, they had cat hair stuck to them. 
Todd: Cats will fuck records, up when 
you’re not looking. 

Jeff: The second pressing we did, our 
friends—the dudes from Delay—work at 
this place called Shout Out Loud Prints 
in Columbus. They have the “vrosshhh!” 
{Everyone laughs] Like a hydraulic.... 
Todd: Robo arms. 

Jeff: Yeah, so we got that. They only have a 
really small drying rack. We used the wrong 
kind of ink on the second pressings. The ink 
just fell all off. 

Nick: And then it went onto the other side 
of the record into the grooves. 

Jeff: Mickey and I had to take all five 
hundred, very carefully pull them out of the 
sleeves, and then we had a whole system. 
Mickey: Cleaning station. 

Jeff: One dirty rag, clean rag, drying rag 
and it was like dirty, clean, dry. It took us 
two days. 

Nick: So remember when you buy the 
Nervosas record, it’s all blood, sweat, and 
tears. 

Todd: So what ink do you not use to screen 
vinyl? 

Jeff: I don’t remember. [Everyone laughs. ] 
Hannah: You guys have done. everything 
DIY. What do you think about crowd 
sourcing? 

Nick: I tried it once and I found out that 
nine people wanted a copy of my band’s 
record—if I ever feel like pressing nine. 
Jeff: I think that it’s fine, I guess. I donated 
to video games that I want to see get made. 
Todd: Did they get made? 

Jeff: Maybe? 

Nick: I think it’s really neat when you put 
yourself out there and you start poking 
around and start supporting things. It 
becomes this little community of the people 
who are on that crowd sourcing site, helping 
each other. I don’t understand when record 
labels do it. 

Jeff: I don’t like that. I would never want us 
to do anything on crowd source. 

Mickey: It depends on the person and 
where they’re from. I feel like it’s easier 
to be a band in Columbus as far as it’s an 
inexpensive place to live, transportation is 
easy, and other places like big cities it might 
be really hard to be a band. 

Nick: I just like busting my ass and I like 
to see other people figure it out, not just go, 
“Oh, this is the current way that we can do 
it.” It’s not simple because you don’t pull it 
off all of the time. 

Jeff: I think that it’s cool. It gets abused 
sometimes. There’ve been a few people in 





Columbus who have been like, “Help me do 
this thing!” and then you see them driving in 
the street with a brand new van. 

Nick: Well, then that thing blew up where 
the guy wanted to make a salad. It was 
kind of funny but he got like ten thousand 
dollars. 

Jeff: To make a salad. 

Todd: It was probably a nice salad. 

Jeff: I think it was just a regular-ass salad. 
Nick: So it’s good for jokes. That’s how I 
feel about crowd sourcing. 


Todd: Mickey, there was a possibility that’ 


you guys were going to move to Los Angeles. 
at one time. What happened? 
Mickey: We made a record instead. 
Nick: We had a record that was supposed 
to be finished last July and it took until 
February. 
Mickey: Nick was on Jeff’s case about 
lyrics. 
Jeff: He was riding my ass. 
Nick: When you get on somebody’s case 
about something, then they initially don’t 
do it. 
Mickey: Right, but I’m really glad we took 
that amount of time because the lyrics are 
so good. I feel like the recording was great. 
We improved a lot from what we did before. 
That’s something to say. It’s better than 
moving across the country, even though I 
still want to do that. 
Nick: I really like it here a lot and I have 
_ some friends here. That’s why I was going to 
come out here but then I realized I couldn’t 
remove these things that were such a part 
of me. I wasn’t even thinking about them 
at all. They were never in the front of my 
brain, ever. There’s no possible way that I 
could rent a house for seven hundred dollars 
here and have a recording studio in it that 
I can do whatever I want all the time. It’s 
not possible. I realized that I couldn’t take a 
year away from that. It is my life. It’s what 
I’ve always wanted. 
Todd: Ohio seeped in in a lot of ways. © 
Nick: Oh, yeah. Wherever you are affects 
you and it took me forty years to realize that I 
really don’t want to run away from everything. 
That’s all it is. Ohio is some place everyone 
wants to run away from. Everybody’s like, 
“T’m leaving at this point.” 
Mickey: “Got to get out, got to get out.” 
Nick: It does suck, it is terrible. There are 
good things about it. 
Jeff: | was going to Jack’s house. He lives 
in Oakland. They (Nick and Mickey) were 
going to move to L.A. I was going to move 
to his house and drive down whenever we 
wanted to band stuff. 
Nick: The weird thing about it is I thought 
about how it wouldn’t affect the band, not 
necessarily how it would. I have always felt 
really weird about bands that when they get 
to a certain level of popularity or affluence 
and they move away from each other. They 
then do their band at the times that they do 
and there’s not really one story of that where 
the band’s any good afterwards. 
R.E.M. was my favorite band forever 
when I was a kid and that point where R.E.M. 





got really famous and they all didn’t live in 
Athens anymore, they’re terrible! They’re 
terrible ever after! For way longer than they 
were any good! [Everyone laughs.] I mean 
is that the only factor? No. Out of Time is 
that last one that has anything good on it at 
all. I like Green better than Document. Yeah, 
that’s a controversial stance. 

There’s this one guy we keep running 
into in Philadelphia who wants to talk to me 
about New Order and R.E.M every single 
time. I really don’t know why. He really 
wants me to listen to New Adventures in Hi 
Fi. [have the cassette in my bathroom and I 
just look at it and go “‘Not today, man!” 
Hannah: Have you guys found that different 
regions of the country resonate more with 
you and your music when you’re touring? 
Nick: There are places that we have been 
two or three times that never do anything. 
It’s Montana. I want it so bad and it’s not 
happening. 

Mickey: We’re able to play shows that are 
really important to us, like the Extreme 
Noise twentieth anniversary in Minneapolis. 
We were so excited to be asked to play that. 
We were like, “We were not really planning 
on touring right now, but we’re going to 
do that.” All of our friends in Milwaukee, 
Madison, and Chicago were like, “Oh 
totally. I'll book you a show. It’s done.” 
They understand we want to go up and play 
Extreme Noise. 

Jeff: I feel like there’s a certain amount of 
Midwest... not really ethic, just we are very 
Midwestern. 

Nick: We have a Midwestern inevitability— 
in the Midwest there’s really, really arty shit 
going on and there always has been. You 
don’t want to go out on that limb and just say 
that, but it is countered with this realness or 
grittiness, like normal person insanity. We’re 
really conscious of the fact that we’re not 
pretentious. We’re not pretentious because 
we’re conscious of it. 

Jeff: As a band we’re pretty humble. A 
lot of times when we play in the Midwest 
we’re playing with people who are similarly 
minded as far as that goes. Then sometimes 


in other places, we'll play with super cool 
punk guys. It goes right over my head and I 
feel really uncomfortable. 

Nick: Well, allowing those people to define 
the situation for you is the thing you just 
can’t do. 

Jeff: It’s also just my fault but I’m talking 
more how I feel that in those situations. It just 
seems like a completely different thing all 
together. Just because I don’t think we think 
of punk in the same way that other people do, 
or if we even think about it, really. 

Nick: I heard Black Flag before I heard 
the Ramones so I don’t have a Ramones 
epiphany. When I heard Black Flag, that’s 
the first punk rock band I heard. That’s 
insane. I was listening to The Police and 
The Georgia Satellites and I heard Black 
fucking Flag. First Four Years changed 
my whole fucking life. Maybe people can 
assign a bunch of substance even to things 
that are superficial because of the time that 
they heard it. I have always thought that 
when things really connect with you they 
were already there. 

Jeff: Yeah, the first time I heard the Wipers 
I hadn’t felt like that way about a band since 
I heard Fugazi. The first time I heard Fugazi 
I was like, “This is the best thing ever.” 
Todd: Mickey, I think this is important, but 
it may not be obvious. Where is feminism 
interwoven into Nervosas? 

Mickey: I would say definitely more in the 
performance of it. I like that Nervosas is a 
unit. It’s equal parts. We all play in a line 
and it’s just like, “This is us.” 

Todd: So the drummer is notin the background, 
which always kind of bugged me. 

Jeff: They want to put you on a step. 

Nick: It’s so terrible. 

Mickey: There aren’t a lot of lyrics that 
have to do with feminism or being a woman 
in the scene because I’ve already had bands 
where I’ve done that. I’m not saying that 
I’ve grown out of that, definitely not. It was 
just not the focus of the songs I was writing 
with Jeff. 

Jeff: Hopefully, when you ‘live it out, it’s 
evident. 
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Mickey: It’s more what I do. I am an 
organizer of Grrrls Rock Columbus. I teach 
guitar lessons to a young girl who is thirteen 
and I definitely find doing that, for me, is 
more productive than writing—I don’t want 
to say that’s not a legitimate way to be a 
feminist. What I’ve been doing lately that 
has been more important to me as feminist 
is trying to share the knowledge with Other 
girls, especially young girls—help them 
navigate through girlhood, which is a 
mindfuck of experiences. 

Hannah: A couple of years ago, I was 
talking to some male friends here about 
going to volunteer at a girls rock camp and 
they scoffed at it like, “That’s so exclusive. 
It’s so stupid. If girls want to be in bands, 
they should just be in bands.” 

Mickey: Well, they have no room to speak 
about what it’s like to be a girl/female- 
assigned person trying to be in this punk 
scene. It took years, especially in Cleveland, 
for people to even know my name. I had to 
be in several bands. I went to the record 


stores for years, and now just in the past 
couple of years from Nervosas do people 
know me by name. I have been in the scene 
for a decade, so what I say to that is I don’t 
think guys know what it’s like to try to 
navigate the music scene. 

Sometimes you get, “Oh you are really 
good for a girl,” but it’s terribly ignorant— 
and they try to mean it as a compliment—but 
you’re like, “No.” What’s really important 
about Rock Camp to me is for girls to work 
together and recognize each other for their 
ideas and actions and minds instead of their 
bodies and how they look. That’s just such 
a huge focus in the music scene. It’s really 
hard to get away from that. There is a lot of 
stuff we have to deal with that I don’t think 
men in the scene have to—pretty obvious. 
Hannah: Do you think the ultimate goal 
would to have it be where Grrrls Rock 
Camp wouldn’t even exist, where it is no 
longer needed? 

Mickey: Yeah, so our focus is not just 
women in rock, it’s a lot bigger than that; 
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being any gender you want to be, being in 
a space where you can be creative and work 
together and be influenced by older queer, 
lady people who have been around. You are 
inspiring kids and they’re inspiring you. 
Todd: And being a model for them, too. 
“This actually does happen and exists. You 
can do it.” You can make connections with 
someone and say, ““You’re not alone. What 
you want to express is valid and important.” 
Mickey: The kids there are anyone they 
want to be. A lot of them are like, “Well, 
my name is Britney but I want to go by... 
Kanoko!” For no reason. They just want to 
be called this. There is just so much agency 
involved in the kids at camp and that’s what 
we really want. 

Nick: The youth aspect of it is huge, too. 
That’s the thing. You are grasping anywhere 
you can have control of something in your 
life, for like five minutes. 

Todd: An identity. IfI may, that’s a tough one 
because people have to re-envision America 
at a core level because of the injustice, the 
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inequality between men and women. It is so 
hard to envision that it doesn’t exist. The 
only thing I can think of in a very small 
way is that, in smaller communities that 
are very conscientious of working towards 
equality... If you tell people, “We don’t 
make any money,” or “We broke even,” they 
go, “Well, you’re failing. That’s not a band, 
that’s a hobby.” I think a lot of these things 
are kind of tied in. 

Nick: Super good point. If you go on tour 
and you break even, that is ultra success. 
It is so hard to get to that point, like, “The 
band bought us dinner! That’s unreal!” My 
dad—there is no way he can possibly get 
that at all. Which is fine—it’s just those 
perspectives on where that success is, so 
whenever you have any question that talks 
about things in specific, like how you feel 
about the aspects of Grrrls Rock Camp, 
it Opens up so many other cans of worms 
about those things. Just exponentially. You 
just get swamped. 

Mickey: Yeah, and there’s so much to 
unravel when it comes to Grrrls Rock Camp 
and being a girl and identity and gender 
identity. It reminds me of an article I read 
about The Runaways today. I always looked 
up to that band. I was in a Runaways cover 
band. I had no idea that there were all kinds 
of fucked up things happening during The 
Runaways as a band: drug abuse, rape, all 


that fucked up shit. We really need to start 
creating role models and leading by example 
for younger people. 

Nick: We talked about DIY a little bit earlier. 
I’ve worked for one corporate place in my 
life. It’s a pizza place and it’s in Columbus. 
It’s local. I’ve never done anything else. 
I’ve never gone to school for what I do for 
a living. Everything in my life is DIY. It’s 
the most core principle. But I’m going to be 
the guy who can’t get it. I can’t get it. I can’t 
have that experience. 

Mickey: All of us go to shows sometimes 
where all-white cis males are playing and 
we're like, “Wow, this is so noticeable 
and it kind of sucks,” but we’re not so 
angry because those are our friends up 
there. Those are our supporters. It is rare 
in Columbus but in other places it’s not. 
We’ ve played a show on tour where I was 
the only woman playing. 

Jeff: Yeah, that’s weird for us when that 
happens, 

Mickey: But like I said, we’re not 
reactionary or angry to that. We’re like, 
“Let’s work with our friends up there and 
make things different.” 

Todd: I have the hardest time thinking 
about progress, progressing towards 
ending things because when you think 
something is getting better, something else 
will happen. Fuck, it’s not getting better. 
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Just being aware of it. I’m not a woman but 
I align myself with them. I am cognizant of 
thinking, “How would I treat my mom or 
my grandmother in this situation?” 

Nick: Which comes down to an offshoot of 
the golden rule. It just seems to make the 
most sense of anything. 

Mickey: That’s ‘cause you’re from Ohio. 
Todd: Seriously! I think that putting ethics 
in music, in the best part of DIY is essential 
because otherwise, how is it different from 
any other form of music? 

Nick: Yeah. That’s the thing that’s reflected 
and makes it easy to put those things 
together with music. Music is an action- 
oriented thing. The thing that’s important 
about accomplishing all of these things is 
having that action, having the gumption to 
be a part of these things that you believe. 
Yeah, you have to fight for things you think 
are important or interesting or whatever. 
And the fight doesn’t end. The end. 
Mickey: Yayyyy. 
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Australia’s Total Control makes music that Dan Stewart: vocals 
bangs away with weight and heft. It's 
music with hooks that shake asses, fists, 


and heads. 


As a culture wete surrounded by 
pretentious, money-tongued, mindlessly 
photocopied art that presents hollow 
gestures as genius experience. Total 
Control is five blokes who named their 
band after a Motels song. They put a 
hell of a lot of work into making muiti- 
dimensional music, but they're not 
douchebags about it. They're humble 
and funny instead. It’s nice to put music 
on and be enveloped in it, curious about 
it after it stops playing and to have it travel 
around in your mind as a cloud, rippling 
through your body sure as blood. It's 
something to lean on like a concrete pillar. 
Total Control is one of my favorite active 
bands and | highly recommend you seek 
out both their albums, Henge Beat and 
Typical System. 





A lot of things we do we think are 
pretty funny and no one reaily picks 
up on that, outside ourseives. We 
think we're a funny band. 


Todd: So, Mikey, last time you and I talked, 
you were in Eddy Current Suppression Ring. 
Mikey: G’day, yeah. That must have been 
seven-ish years ago? 

Todd: I don’t know the exact number, but all 
the members of Total Control are in close to 
thirty bands. 

Mikey: Al’s the most. 

Todd: He’s in seven. 

James: He’s just an infallible human being. 
Mikey: It’s true. 

James: I don’t know anyone else as nice. 
He’s just an incredible person. 

Mikey: I could say that I’m in five bands, but 
they’re not active. 

Todd: It doesn’t matter. 

Mikey: Al’s in seven bands that are active 


and he plays. I’m in a couple of recording 
projects and things that play live here and 
there. Total Control has definitely been my 
main thing over the years. James does his 
solo electronic thing, Nicky Crane. Dan’s 
in two other bands. Zephyr is in two other 
bands, which both include Al. Yeah, we’re 
definitely busy making music. 

Todd: So take us through the steps between 
Eddy Current and Total Control. Eddy 
Current’s on hiatus? 

Mikey: Yeah, that’s probably the fairest term. 
Well they kind of overlapped. Eddy Current 
was two albums in and I was getting—not 
frustrated. That band had a particular sound 
and J only wanted to make songs within that 
particular sound for that band. So I wanted 





to start a band on the side—even if it was 
a recording project—that was less about 
one sound and could be whatever it was. 
Originally, it was just Danny (Stewart) and 
me in my bedroom. I made some demos. He 
came around and sang on them. James lived 
in Perth at the time and he came over one 
weekend. Did we jam or did we record those 
songs that weekend? 

James: No, actually—Perth is on the other 
side of the country. But I moved to Melbourne 
to be in the band after they sent me demos. 
But the band didn’t actually happen for 
another year. [laughs] 

Mikey: Eventually, we recorded those 
demos in a band-orientated format. It was 
just me, James, and Dan in the basement 
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of the Missing Link record store and they 
sounded good. I played some bass and synth 
on them. Played them for my friend Richard 
(Aarght! Records) and he put them out. I 
think we did some more demos. There’s a 
fair gap before it was, “Oh shit, maybe we 
should play a gig.” It wasn’t meant to be 
that sort of thing. It was at a stage that Eddy 
Current was getting quite busy and popular, 
so balancing two real bands was too much 
for me. 

Total Control was kind of a makeshift 
band. “Maybe we should get a show. Who 
should we get?” Al was available ‘cause 
we knew him from UV Race, Straightjacket 
Nation. I didn’t know Zephyr at the time, but 
he was down to play bass. 


James: I think Mikey felt pretty pressured 
into doing it and I recall that you didn’t invite 
many people because you thought it would 
be chopped liver. 

Mikey: I usually don’t invite many people 
to shows for that reason. That’s why I’m not 
the publicity guy in the band. The show was 
great. So it was a pretty natural evolution. 
After a few gigs, hanging out with these 
dudes, it was like, “Ah, fuck. This is pretty 
kinda good. There’s something in this that I 
can’t get out of the other band.” 

I remember though—at first, I felt ECSR 
kind of didn’t understand why I wanted 
to be in a different band. I think once they 
heard a few of the songs, they realized that it 
really doesn’t overlap. It’s entirely different 





emotions. It was kind of similar to Eddy 
Current—where that was not meant to be 
a proper band. But we started to do some 
shows and people—you get a response—and 
you're like, “Wow. This is interesting. It’s 
probably worth pursuing.” 

Todd: Let’s go back just a bit further. What 
do your parents do? 

Mikey: My mother was a shoe salesman. My 
father was a shoe salesman. 

Todd: Did they meet up on the job? 

Mikey: I think she ended up becoming 
a shoe salesman because my father was 
a shoe salesman. He did drum in a high 
school band. There was no great record 
collection. I’m always jealous of my friends 
getting force-fed African jazz. I was still 


After a few gigs, 
hanging out with 





these dudes, it was 
like, “Ah, fuck. This is 





on Hot August Nights (Neil Diamond live 
album) at sixteen, hence me taking to the 
age of twenty-seven to be in a good band. 
Everyone else got a head start. Yeah, so my 
parents were just normal kind of parents. 
They divorced early, but just a normal 
suburban upbringing. ; 

Todd: Do you think that they instilled any 
sort of work ethic in you? 

Mikey: I didn’t really think I had a great 
work ethic. When school finished, I went on 
unemployment for a couple years and had 
a great time. Just hung out at the shopping 
mall. I was like, “This is the best year of my 
life.” It wasn’t until I got the job at Corduroy, 
the pressing plant, that I realized when I 
do work, I work hard. I don’t like to mess 


pretty kinda good.’ 


around. I started to develop a work ethic. I 
don’t know if you’re alluding to the fact that 
it seems like I’m busy. 

Todd: No, I’m actually going a different 
route. So what does everybody else in the 
band do for work? 

Mikey: There were two chocolatiers. James 
was a chocolatier. Al was a chocolatier. Al 
is now, technically, a professional musician. 
James is not a chocolatier. We have two 
fruit-and-vegetable-stand guys. 

James: Only one now. 

Mikey: Zeph quit? 

James: Zeph is more like a student. 

Mikey: Dan’s still at the fruit and veg store. 
I guess I’m the only one with a really steady 
income that I really like. It’s hard for me to 


go away—well, it’s not hard—but if I go 
away for six weeks, jobs pile up. 

Todd: Because I feel visited by you on a 
regular basis, I’ll pick up a record. I just got 
the Hex Dispensers J//. I flipped through 
the artwork. “Oh, it’s Mikey. He did the 
mastering.” My other friends who are in 
Denton—the Radioactivity guys Mark and 
Jeff—they helped with that record, too. 
Mikey: We just played with them. 

Todd: Their names show up on so many 
records, too. Stuff that I really love. You 
recorded and mixed the self-titled Royal 
Headache record, too. So is that your full- 
time work now? 

Mikey: Yeah. Seven or eight years ago, I quit 
the pressing plant. I remember I had ten grand 
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in the bank. “I’m going to see how long I can 
do a little bit of this, a little bit of that.” My 
full-time job now is sixty percent mastering, 
thirty percent mixing, and the occasional bit 
of recording. That’s pretty much what I do 
every day. 

Todd: That’s good. 

Mikey: Yeah. It’s great. 

Todd: You have a talent for it. There’s a need 
for it. 

Mikey: I probably need to balance the scale 
a bit better so I can spend a bit more time on 
my Own music again. The last few months 
before I left were heavy on work and I 
realized, “Ahh, I’m not getting time to make 
tunes any more.” So, yeah, just finding that 
balance of time and money. 


Todd: Mikey, have you moved out of 
Melbourne? 

Mikey: Just ninety minutes south, by the 
beach. I still get to town once or twice a 
week. I work out of home, keep pretty quiet 
for as much as I can. I like being alone, sitting 
around, reading books, walking to the beach. 
I still get my fill of seeing other people. It’s 
good for me to tour occasionally to make 
sure I don’t lose the ability to converse. It 
does get to the stage where it gets scary for 
me. It’s easier to not go anywhere. I think it’s 
important to not disappear down that hole. 

I think I’m not as good at talking to new 
people at shows. I don’t really know how 
to do that. It’s really hard to have proper 
conversations at those kinds of things. It can 


be a bit of a shock for me from normal life, 
but it’s okay. It’s a good thing for me to do. 
Todd: So I don’t want to press my agenda on 
to you guys in any way, shape, or form. 
Mikey: Go ahead. 

Todd: If I’m missing it, let me know. 
Lyrically and topically—tI’m talking purely 
the words in Eddy Current and Total 
Control—these bands don’t have an overt 
political message. 

Mikey: Mmmmm. No. 

Todd: Both bands, from my perspective—as 
muchas you possibly can be—are autonomous, 
with only tangential involvement with the 
music industry. Is that a decision based on a 
class perspective or, if you pulled a stunt to go 
for a brass ring, people would call you on it? 
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Mikey: I’m probably not the best person to 
talk about lyrics. 

Todd: It’s the opposite of that. There are 
overtly political bands, that when you look at 
how they operate, they operate like a major 
label band. They may be saying things that 
I believe in, but they’re not operating day- 
to-day in that way. I’d rather have somebody 
not tell me how to live, but show me. 

You have bands that control their 
aesthetic. You can say, “Hey, I want at least 
one band I like on every show we play, 
because I don’t want to go to a show and 
be bummed out.” Those types of decisions. 
Because, overwhelmingly, bands that have 
political messages when they get to a certain 
level “to reach more people with their 


I think being 
overtly political 

is a huge trap 
because it's a 
huge problem in 
the punk scene, 
where people are 
incredibly close- 
minded and 
critical. 


message,” they’!l defer their autonomy. “The 
booker decided that.” Or “the venue decided 
that.” Or “Our manager decided that.” Or 
“An energy drink company decided that.” 
Let’s me see if I have this correct. Does Total 
Control have a lawyer? 

Mikey: No. 

James: We don’t have a lawyer. I'll attempt 
to answer this question. The people who 
make up the band, we’re all kind of similar 
in a way, but we come from different 
backgrounds. For example, the guy who 
sings used to be a very radical anarchist-type 
person and I think he’s a bit embarrassed 
how idealistic he used to be. Getting back 
to your question—I know exactly what you 
mean. I think it’s a joke when bands say all 


this stuff, that they have a stance and then 
they completely backslide on what it was 
they said by signing to some big label. I 
think being overtly political is a huge trap 
because it’s a huge problem in the punk 
scene, where people are incredibly close- 
minded and critical.... I wish I was better 
at talking. 

Todd: You’re doing a good job. 

James: I personally wouldn’t want to be 
signed. With this band, it doesn’t make sense 
to be ona label more than what we’re working 
with. It works with us fine. It just seems like 
a slippery slope if you want to jump onto a 
mid-weight independent label because they 
operate in a very cynical way where they just 
look at bands from the underground and try 
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to bump them up to the next level. Often, it 
doesn’t work out for them. 

Mikey: I think that both bands—the ones 
you’ve mentioned—they just try to make 
decisions on what we feel comfortable with 
and what is right. Having fun, making music 
has always been the highest priority for me, 
anyway. I think it’s the same with the band. 
Things come up every time we tour or put 
out a record that challenge that and make 
us rethink all these things. We don’t always 
think exactly on the same page, but we’re 
always pretty close. Stuff like what James 
was talking about. Mid-tier, independent 
labels and contracts. Even the type of shows 
we say yes to. Any time you add money into 
an equation, things can get weird. 

Todd: Where do you think that came from 
in you? Mikey, you’re thirty-eight. A lot of 
people when they get older, one possibility 
is, “I’m eating shit. I need to make some 
money. I’m going to do one of two things. 
I’m going to get money through music or I’m 
going to do something on the side to support 
my music.” I’m thinking about Jensen of Iron 
Lung, who puts your records out in America. 
Having someone who has not only good 
taste in music—I really like Kim Phuc and 
No Statik—and has control of what they’re 
doing is important. I don’t think that should 
be pushed to the side. I’m assuming your 
negotiations with Jensen are pretty much, 
“Please keep the record in print.” 

Mikey: Yeah—which is not always easy for a 
label that is run by a band (Iron Lung). If they 
go on tour, the label goes on pause. There are 
no employees. There’s probably not a surplus 
of money if the record does go out of print. 
Our decision to stay with Jensen with this 
record—he was really interested in Eddy 
Current early on. We played with Artimus 
Pyle in Melbourne. He put out a 7” for us and 
he’s put out Straightjacket Nation stuff. He’s 
known Al and Dan for years. He’s always 
seemed like a straight-forward person to deal 
with and there’s not going to be a question of 
what kind of record contract it is or anything 
like that. It’s like, “Hey, if we make some 
money, we’ll split it,” and we don’t have to 
think any more than that. If the record goes 
out of print, so be it. I know he’s doing his 
best to keep doing what he’s got to do. 
Todd: But do you understand how rare that 
way of looking at music is, though? 

Mikey: Possibly. 

Todd: Or do you think it’s more of an 
Australian thing? 

Mikey: Actually, I do. I’d hate to get into an 
“American bands are like this and Australian 
bands are like this” kind of thing, but I think 
that the notion that you can make money out 
of music exists more predominantly here in 
the U.S. because you can be a successfully 
small band and tour all the time, whereas 
Australian bands kind of know that if they’re 
not massive in Australia, you’re just going to 
be small and you are going to need a job. No 
one’s making any money. We don’t have that 
aspiration to make money as much. We just 
go, “Oh, fuck it. We'll just get our mate to put 
out our record.” 


Ithink thatkind ofback-footedAustralian 
attitude serves the music industry and bands 


quite well because we just care about being: 


a band. There are obviously exceptions 
to that rule and not everyone thinks like 
us. Also, I think all these dudes, having 
backgrounds in hardcore bands and learning 
fine morals through all that stuff is part of it, 
but I didn’t have that. I’m probably the only 
one in the band who didn’t have that. For 
me, it was just ‘cause I was twenty-seven 
and I was old enough to not care about that 
kind of shit. If Eddy Current had some kind 
of attention when I was seventeen, maybe 
I’d be different and I just would have made 
all the wrong decisions. I don’t know. 
James: The way I see it, Mikey just has a very 
strong moral compass. [Shy laughter] He’s 
very nice. He’s a very, very good person. I 
think he would rather work with people who 
he has some kind of pre-existing relationship 
with. Is that a fair perception? 

Mikey: Yeah, I really don’t care who the 
label is. If I think someone is a good dude, 
that will override most other things. “Okay, I 
feel pretty good about this person.” As long 
as you’ve got that person at a label, I think 
that’s most of the battle. 

Todd: It’s a simple but very effective way of 
doing things. 

Mikey: We did do one 7” with Sub Pop, but 
we didn’t have to sign a contract for that. 
There was no ongoing thing. I personally 
did that because I know Dean there and he’s 
always been really kind and great. I totally 
trust him. I just deal with him. It’s not like, 
“Yeah! Record on Sub Pop!” It’s just, “Cool. 
We’re doing a record with Dean.” 

Todd: So let’s talk directly about music. Why 
is there a box of kitty litter on stage when 
you’re playing live? 

Mikey: There is? 

James: What? 

Mikey: I’m not saying that didn’t happen. 
Todd: I thought it was a thing. 

Mikey: No, no, no. 

James: It captures the moisture in the air. 
Todd: You’d need to open the box then. 
It looks closed. [Rustles through papers, 
finds the photograph.] Right there. It’s lit 
up and everything. 

Mikey: What the hell? Is that right next to 
my pedals? 

Todd: Yeah. You should have noticed that. 
James: That was a weird gig. 

Mikey: Where is that? 

James: That’s in New York. 

Mikey: This rings a bell. 

James: What, the kitty litter? 

Mikey: It must ring a bell because it’s right 
next to my feet. Actually, I turned into 
a box of kitty litter for a couple of songs. 
Remember that? 

Todd: You did some shape shifting. 

Mikey: [laughs] I cannot answer that. That’s 
amazing. : 

Todd: Fair enough. So, between Eddy Current 
and Total Control, the biggest sonic jump off 
point is the use of synthesizers. 

Mikey: Yeah, I guess. 

Todd: Was that a practical decision? “We 


have a small space. We’re going knock some 
things out’? Or was it a tonal decision? 
Mikey: Probably tonal. Maybe me and Dan 
at the time, talking about Gary Numan—stuff 
like that a lot. I already owned synthesizers 
before I was in a rock’n’roll band. I was 
making bedroom solo stuff with synths. 
It wasn’t a dramatic step for me to do it. It 
was more about consciously not introducing 
stuff to Eddy Current. That’s not really true 
because there are a couple of songs on each 
record that are at least organ-based or have 
some kind of synth. 

Todd: Yeah, but I see Eddy Current—I’m 
going to stick my foot in my mouth—more 
Saints-y instead of Gary Numan-y. I hear a 
lot of New Order, too, in Total Control. 
Mikey: Yeah. Totally. Sometimes, when you 
look back on things you create a reason why 
you did it. 

Todd: Just incidentally. “I want to try that 
thing.” 

Mikey: And sometimes I do think, “Ahh, I 
started this band because of this,” or “It was 
a reaction to this.” But I’m not sure if I’m 
inventing that now. 

James: The story, from the beginning— 
when Dan sent me the demos where it was a 
drum machine—he was like, “Yeah, me and 
Mikey are doing a Screamers, Gary Numan, 
Rikk Agnew. 

Todd: In researching you, people bring up 
Adolescents. Really? What part? 

Mikey: We were talking a lot about that Rikk 
Agnew solo record. 

Todd: Okay, that makes much more sense 
because I don’t hear “Kids of the Black 
Hole” or anything like that in Total Control. 
His guitar work, I get that. 

Mikey: Musically influenced by the way he 
writes his song. His kind of melody. 

Todd: He’s still doing it today. 

Mikey: Talented dude. 

Todd: So, just because how moody the first 
7’s are, what was Dan’s emotional state 
during that? [Pause, then laughter] You 
can’t talk for Dan, but you were in the room 
with him. 

Mikey: I think he was all right. 

James: He was fine. He was in a pretty 
steady relationship. Actually, then again, it 
was towards the end. 

Mikey: I think no matter how steady 
Dan’s life is ... that’s just kind of what he 


gravitates to. ¢ 
Todd: He’s a philosophy major, correct? Did 
he get his degree? 


Mikey: I think he bailed out. 

James: He does have a degree—I’m pretty 
sure—in something. Political science, maybe. 
But I do remember that on the first 7”. He 
references Fear really lazily. 

Mikey: I thought that was kind of funny. 
James: I don’thave an opinion. He’s a complex 
character. [laughs] We’re all complex. 

Todd: Here’s a complexity. The name of your 
band. You’ve skirted something that most 
people don’t realize is pretty heavy. People 
compare Total Control to Joy Division. Do 
you guys know where the term Joy Division 
came from? 


James: Yeah, wasn’t it in World War II, 
where they put women and soldiers would 
have their—they would rape them? 

Todd: In a nutshell, yes. The people who 
were brought to the concentration camp and 
found attractive, they would be sexually 
abused. So, what’s New Order? This is 
heavy shit. 

James: I assume it has something to do with 
Aryans. 

Todd: It was the working name of Nazism 
prior to Nazism. 

James: Okay. 

Todd: So you guys avoided that with your 
band name. I was thinking, “Was Total 
Control a fascist buzz term?” and I didn’t 
find it. The Italian fascists were about Total 
War, not Total Control. But Total Control is 
a heavy name. 

Mikey: You’re going to be disappointed by 
the answer. 

Todd: Please tell me a joke. 

Mikey: It’s not a joke. It’s a mutual love for 
one of California’s finest. We both totally 
love the song “Total Control” by the Motels. 
[laughter] 

Todd: Awesome. 

Mikey: That’s it. That song’s amazing. 
Todd: Much better. 

Mikey: And I was like, “Good band name. I 
can’t believe someone hasn’t used it yet.” 
Todd: That’s great. So first LP title is Henge 
Beat. Tell people what a henge is. 

Mikey: Okay, this is a disappointing story, 
too. Actually, what is the correct definition 
of a henge? 

James: Any kind of stone circle, or maybe 
even a free-standing stone that is prehistoric. 
Todd: And what are they used for? 

James: No one really knows. 

Todd: Druids. 

James: Like Spinal Tap said, “Nobody really 
knows what the druids did or where they 
went.” It’s pretty mysterious. 

Mikey: But the origins of that. I was on tour 
with a different band. We were driving past 
Stonehenge and I was like, “Dude, I’m going 
to be near Stonehenge.” And I had my laptop 
on and I was not driving, so I was like, “I’m 
going to write a song inspired by Stonehenge 
on my laptop.” 

Todd: I saw that part in Spinal Tap, too. 
Mikey: Did that happen in Spinal Tap? 
Todd: They didn’t have a laptop. 

Mikey: So I wrote this ditty, which became 
this song. 

James: The worst song on the album. 
Mikey: Ah, c’mon. I’ve come around on 
it again. 

James: Okay. 

Mikey: James—he made a beat with that 
song if I recall, which we ended up using a 
different song. 

James: You titled the demo. 

Mikey: Yeah, I made this different song 
and called it “Henge Beat” ‘cause I’m 
using the henge beat and we just liked the 
two words. The power. Me and James both 
have a love of British science fiction and 
children’s shows from the ‘70s. It’s always 
based around this kind of historical power. 


Henge beat almost sounded like a genre we 
were starting. 

James: That’s why I thought it was cool. 
It sounded like “new beat” or something 
like that. 

Mikey: It had some cool power and we 
thought it was funny. A lot of things we do 


we think are pretty funny and no one really . 


picks up on that, outside ourselves. We think 
we’re a funny band. 

Todd: Perhaps it’s because—visually—the 
opacity of what you’re presenting. When 
I look at the cover of Zypical System, your 
new album, I have to think about it. “Oh, 
yeah. Those slugs are having sex. Oh, that’s 
not Lance Armstrong. That’s a beagle.” At 
first, I’m looking at something I don’t really 
understand. I’m attracted to it. I don’t know 
why there’s an illustrated flower on the back. 
James: I can explain all of those things, but 
they don’t actually mean.... They all mean 
something, but they actually mean nothing. 
But it’s the fact that they mean something 
that makes it mean something. Or something. 
I take care of all of the cover art. They allow 
me to decide all this stuff. 

Todd: That’s the opacity I’m talking about. 
We'll go back to the overtly political thing. 
On the cover, you don’t have a bayonet 
through that white dove. 

James: No. 

Todd: Is that a dove? 

James: [pointing at the record cover] That’s a 
crow, that’s a dove, that’s a seagull. But there’s 
another photo where that crow is attacking. 
You know what that photo is, right? 

Todd: No, I don’t. 

James: The pope was in Warsaw—somewhere 
in central Eastern Europe. He was like, 
“T’m releasing a dove.” And instantly it was 
attacked. But we didn’t think to use that. A 
graphic designer called Bart De Baets. 

Todd: That’s interesting. So you didn’t pick— 
for a lack of a better word—the more punk 
version of a bird attacking another bird for the 
cover. It’s a provocative stylistic choice. 
James: The reason why is that it kind of 
reminded me of another album cover. 

Todd: Which was? 

James: I don’t want to mention it. 

Todd: Okay. 

James: Because I can’t remember it. 
[laughs] 

Todd: There’s definitely a lot more going on 
than the first impression. I think that you take 
making your music very seriously. It’s nice to 
be able to zone out on songs and albums for 
a long time and be in-depth with them, which 
doesn’t happen a lot for me. There aren’t that 
many bands that do that. 

James; This stuff here [points to text] 
on the back—there’s a lot of meaning 
here. I wrote this all and I was a bit crazy 
at the time, but I had also put it through 
translators, so it would come out stupidly 
and I would get more ideas for stuff to 
write. It references the band Government 
Issue in it. And then I was reading the Dag 
Nasty message board and I saw John Stabb 
of GI mentioned Total Control. Hooray for 
the internet. 


Todd: Mikey, do you think you were more 
courageous to make more sentimental, softer 
music than when in Eddy Current? How did 
you make that leap? 

Mikey: I don’t consider it. In a way it’s kind 
of easier. Towards the end of Eddy Current, 
there was a responsibility. It felt like a band of 
the people. There was no difference between 
us and them. 

Todd: Who doesn’t like ice cream? (Referring 
to the song “Cool Ice Cream.”) 

Mikey: Exactly. And Brendan (lead singer) 
was a warming front person. I found it quite 
intense to have that kind of responsibility. 
With this band, I always felt this distance 
and wall. I didn’t think we were of the people 
at all. It probably made it feel easier and 
comforting to be just us five people blocked 
off from the responsibility of what happens. 
For me, it’s a lot more insular-feeling. I’m 
glad like people like it, but I don’t feel like 
it’s harder. Maybe, musically, it’s harder to 
construct the records and I spend a lot of time 
mixing it and stuff. 

Todd: There’s a larger dynamic range. 
Mikey: Yeah, and there are a lot of layers. 
I’m trying to make each song sound like its 
own entity. In Eddy Current, I was trying to 
keep it all as one entity across the board. 
Todd: So what are you the most sensitive to 
when you’re making music? 

Mikey: All I care about is riffs and melodies. 
They’re the first thing and the sonics will 
come later. As long as I think there’s some 
hook in it, that’s all that I care about. 
Sometimes I have fully fledged demos of 
things, but more often than not, I don’t really 
care what the others play. Maybe I’ve got 
bass lines written. I trust everyone in the band 
to do their thing and not feel like I have to 
control that. I like pop music so I like to write 
music like that. And then, secondarily, when 
I’m recording and mixing, it’s just trying to 
make it sound exciting. [laughs] 

Todd: That’s a good goal. 

Mikey: Yeah, otherwise, it’s kinda pointless. 
Todd: How dependent on technology are you 
with making music? Have you ever freaked 
out on a machine? 

Mikey: I freaked out more on my tape 
machines than I have on computers. I’m hugely 
dependent on technology. I love computers. I 
love making dumb guitar sounds out of fake 
guitar amps in Logic Pro and stuff like that. 
I have no fear. I’m not a purist who wants 
to keep things analog or anything like that. I 
love all kinds of dumb shit. Yeah, technology 
rules. It’s a bitchin’ time to be making music. 
Anyone who complains about it is crazy. 
Todd: Absolutely. Have you ever gone—say 
you’re driving over a bridge and you hear a 
sound like the tires going over the grates— 
and go, “I want to record that sound”? 
Mikey: Like sampled it? Definitely. 

Todd: Are any sounds hidden in TZypical 
System? I can’t tell if a certain sound is 
squeaky shopping cart wheels or bird sounds 
in “Glass.” 

Mikey: James, in Total Control jams, is 
the sampling man and there are a couple of 
hidden things, for sure. 
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James: Yeah. I love to hide things. But I 
have no idea what the bird sound is. 

Mikey: I reckon—Al and Dave were doing 
some really ambient bird sounds. 

James: But in “Glass,” there’s a “whe, whe” 
[mimics bird sound]. I have a feeling— 
because there’s two drum machine tracks and 
maybe the first one is being quantized and 
maybe it could be.... 

Mikey: Like a glitch? Sometimes, James 
gives me beats—they’re excellent, but I need 
to kind of grid them a bit and make them 
less crazy to write a song out of. And then 
when I do that in my computer, sometimes 
I quantize all the bits and, occasionally, 
it does weird glitches, and those glitches 
sound super cool to me. I’ll just leave them 


and hope James doesn’t say, “Uh, uh. That 
is whack.” 

Todd: So, James, are you influenced by 
something outside of music that you look at and 
go, “I want to do this with my drumming”? 
James: I kind of make music. God, I sound 
like a tosser. There is a methodology with 
everything that I do and it’s always just 
cutting shit up and going, “Guh,” and then 
finding meaning from it and putting it 
back together. 

Todd: Which is very much like the text on 
the back of the album. 

James: Yeah, yeah. It’s post-rationalization. I 
don’t think it’s a tool used for making things. 
It’s a tool for making yourself look like you 
know what you’re talking about. 





Todd: I’m a big fan of methodology, even if 
that methodology changes over time. 

James: I like graphic design and I used to 
look at record sleeves. “How does that type 
look all messy and shit?” Then I realized one 
day that if you—on a Xerox machine—made 
text small, then you blew it up again, then 
every letter would be unique. I apply that to 
everything. You just make something small, . 
make it big. Blah, blah, blah. Photocopy it. 
Xerox music. 

Todd: Instead of just photocopy, photocopy, 
photocopy.... Well, that’s all of my questions. 
Thanks for coming to a basement halfway 
around the world to talk to us. It was great to 
finally meet you face to face. & 
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between. His name might not be 
one of those you hear dropping off 
people’s tongues, but if you’ve 
been around the punk scene for 
any extended period it’s likely 
you’ ve heard something he’s had 
his fingers in. Hell, you might’ ve 
had his face on one of your shirts 
and not even known it. 

In part one, we discussed 
his early years as a barely teen 
drummer caught up in the tail 
end of the Bay Area’s first punk 
wave; his tenure with hardcore 
legends Crucifix and his role in 
the recording of their seminal 
album, Dehumanization; and 
his initial disillusionment with ' 
what the scene became by the Layout: Becky Bennett 
mid-‘80s. In part two, we come 
full circle—moving over to the 
producer’s chair, flirting with 
the major label music machine, 
reconnecting with the punk scene, 
his thoughts on one of his old 
band’s “reunion” shows, and 
what he’s doing these days. 
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Jimmy: When did you got involved with 
Faith No More? 

Jake: The Faith No More thing was actually 
right towards the end of my time with 
Crucifix. I had been friends with Mike 
Bordin for a few years at that point, and 
always supported Faith No Man, the original 
version of what became Faith No More. They 
were practically a Killing Joke tribute band, 
but I loved Killing Joke, so I supported them. 
I played guitar for Faith No More’s first 
show, with Joe Pie from the Pop-O-Pies on 
vocals. This was the first official Faith No 
More show, although I believe at that time it 
was spelled “Faith. No More” with a period 
after the first word. 

They recorded the gig without my 
knowledge and put out a cassette of the 
show. Because the recording was off the 
soundboard, there was practically no guitar 
on it—my amp was so loud it didn’t need 
to go through the P.A. Billy got all bent 
out of shape when I told him I thought it 
sounded good considering the lack of guitar 
in the mix, and he went off on me. That was 
it for me and them. Just as well, because I 
don’t like the direction they went musically, 
although it was very successful for them. 
Mike Bordin was one of the best drummers 
the Bay Area produced in that period, and 
he’s still amazing—a real basher. 

Jimmy: I know that from this point you, like 
many others disillusioned with what the punk 
scene became by the mid-‘80s, pretty much 
went on to explore other musical avenues. 
In your case, those explorations led you into 
funk, and then early hip-hop, where you put 
in work as a rapper—and provided early DJ 
work for Dan the Automator and Q-Bert— 
before focusing your attention on being a 
producer. Having been involved with both, 
do you see any parallels between the punk 
and hip-hop scenes? 

Jake: Yeah. Both scenes started in New York 
in the mid ‘70s. Both genres were products 


The Snapp, 1985 


of the rundown, dying city that was NYC in 
the mid and late-‘70s. Hip-hop and punk both 
had to supplant an older order to find their 
space in the culture. 

Jimmy: Your work as a producer led to your 
involvement with singer Tara Kemp, which 
in turn led to the experience of working 
within the major label system. Success came 
kind of suddenly. Two singles, “Hold You 
Tight” and “Piece of My Heart,” were in the 
top ten within a year, and not in one of the 
niche charts, but in the national “Hot 100” 
charts no less. That must’ve been a nice bit 
of culture shock after so many years working 
in various areas of the underground. 

Jake: It was bizarre. The single was ubiquitous 
on the radio. I remember flying in from NY 
to master the album and driving the rental car 
down Hollywood Blvd. on a Saturday night 
while every car on the street is blasting the 
same radio station with my song playing. 
The whole major label, show biz experience 
was overwhelming and I had no context for 
how to handle it. I had basically set out to 
see if I could have a hit record—using certain 
elements that I felt were going to combine 
into something kids would like—but that also 
had certain artistic values. Those two singles 
were among the very first U.S. releases 
to use hip-hop production techniques in a 
pop/R&B context. Black music at the time 
was still all about the older generation’s 
music—Babyface, the Whispers, and that 
smoothed-out, programmed drum machine 
late+80s style with cheesy keyboard sounds. 
I was influenced by people like Soul II Soul 
and Dr. Dre, who were putting breakbeats in 
R&B vocal tunes. 

Jimmy: You’re probably the only person 
I know of from the hardcore scene that’s 
played both CBGB and Soul Train. 

Jake: If there’s someone else who has done 
both of those things, I don’t know about it. 
Jimmy: Did Don Cornelius (host of Soul 
Train) sound just as smooth off camera? 


Jake: Don Cornelius spoke that way all the 
time, on and off camera. He had this strange 
way of drawing out a question, like, “And 
your name...is?” That was definitely one of 
the high points of my career. 

Jimmy: In terms of that whole plastic, 
“music purely as commodity” industry 
mindset, the Tara Kemp period was the apex 
of your “career,” correct? I don’t mean this 
to minimize what you did before or after, but 
so often it seems like this is the benchmark 
upon which “success” is based, the so-called 
“brass ring” for which all musicians are 
supposed strive. 

Jake: Based on the moving of units, that 
was certainly the peak of my career. When 
you spend your whole life to that point 
creating music, wanting it to be heard, there 
is nothing more satisfying than knowing that 
literally millions of people have heard and 
bought your music. I’m also still proud of 
the musical boundaries I pushed with those 
singles. There are hip-hop and dancehall 
elements, jazz tinges, and those tracks were 
real, street, and club-approved hits. Radio 
got all over the records, but it was the clubs 
that made them hits. 

I know many people who are still striving 
for some sort of recognition for their art, so 
I’m grateful to have achieved some level of 
success, even if it wasn’t permanent. Was it 
everything I expected? Not really. For one, 
I didn’t really make much money. How 
disappointing to sell out and not get paid in 
full. By the time the nuisance lawsuits were 
settled, and all the various managers, agents, 
lawyers, and other ten-percenters got their 
cut, I made a middle-class income, if that. 
Jimmy: Was your experience with the major 
label record industry positive for the most 
part, or did you find yourself in one of the 
stereotypical nightmare stories associated 
with that world? 

Jake: [sighs] There’s a book about payola 
in the music business called Hit Men, by 
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Frederick Dannen. It’s a history of music 
biz shenanigans culminating with the payola 
scandals of the late ‘80s—Mafia ties, radio 
DJs bribed with cocaine. It’s a great read, 
full of colorful characters. Many of those 
characters played a part in my record industry 
experience. So no, it was not positive. 

The music biz then, at the end of the pre- 
corporate era, was the proverbial cruel and 
shallow money trench. It was high school with 
money. That period of my life was actually a 
fairly unhappy one. When I wasn’t working, 
I didn’t have much of a life, and I hated the 
L.A. music biz circles I found myself in. I 
got hooked on the money and found myself 
going up for projects I had no interest in, like 
the Joey Lawrence solo record. [hangs his 
head in mock shame] Then there were the 
ineffectual managers, the nuisance lawsuits, 
and the spoiled, mildly talented artists I had 
to deal with. 

Jimmy: Where did you go from there? 
Jake: I struggled for a few years with 
the transition from beirig this “successful 
producer guy” to just figuring out how to 
make a living. Musically, things were slow. 
I was still producing local records here and 
there, but nothing remarkable. 

San Francisco got too expensive to live 
in in the late-‘90s and I thought I’d give L.A. 
another try. Rent was so much cheaper and you 
have more options because of the geography. 
Jimmy: How did you find yourself drifting 
back into punk? 

Jake: I continued listening to it all along, 
even in my “hit producer” phase, but I never 
went to shows. Right after I moved back 
down to L.A., I went to a Damned show. 
I realized that I still loved the music and 
had cut myself off from something really 
meaningful to me for too long. I was going 
through a divorce, which was not great. 
I was thirty-six then and feeling old. Now 
I’m really old! [Jimmy laughs] I had been 
drumming for a few bands locally and 
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making friends in the L.A. punk scene, but 
more on the rock’n’roll side of things, with 
older cats. I threw myself into the scene and 
doing shows again, and started to connect 
with a variety of people. I was drumming 
for a band called The Slumlords when I 
met Big Mike from Thretning Verse (one 
of the better known bands on the eastside 
backyard punk circuit in the ‘00s). He knew 
I used to be in Crucifix and kept inviting 
me to jam with them. Once we got together, 
things kinda clicked, and.I found I enjoyed 
playing guitar in a hardcore band again. TV 
members Mike, Pixie, and Cheeseburger 
were fun to hang out with, and Mike in 
particular was very encouraging. I was very 
down due to the divorce and stuff, and this 
was the second time that punk rock saved 
my life, or gave it meaning. 

Jimmy: It’s a trip that you not only went full- 
circle back in the punk scene, but became 
involved in the East L.A. backyard punk 
scene, which is about as “underground” and 
DIY as it gets. What were your impressions 
of the backyard scene? 

Jake: I had never experienced anything like 
the East L.A./San Gabriel Valley backyard 
scene. Nobody in the band besides me was 
over thirty—Cheesy wasn’t even twenty 
yet—and the crowds at those shows were 
also really young. So that was a bit weird 
at times, to be the “old guy at the backyard 
show,” but the energy was amazing. 

The other cool thing was that the 
majority of the scene was Latino. All these 
crazy Mexican kids were really doing it 
up—cool looks, from ‘77-style to studded 
jacket hardcore just like the ‘80s. I loved 
it. My original impression of L.A. punks 
from the ‘80s was that they were mostly 
rich kids. Participating in a scene that was 
predominantly brown was kinda cool—poor 
kids like me, who seemed to have a genuine 
connection to the music and the message, and 
were really committed. 
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Thretning Verse also got some decent 
shows in Hollywood clubs, and we opened 
for people like UK Subs, Slaughter And 
The Dogs, and Toxic Narcotic. The older 
Hollywood punks were also cool to me, and 
there were even some old San Francisco 
people down there, along with folks I had 
met in the ‘80s who I reconnected with. I had 
the best of both worlds—the “traditional” 
Hollywood punk scene, and the East L.A. 
backyard vibe. It’s funny because I was 
supposed to play guitar for Decry, and Mike 
Vallejo (guitarist in Circle One, as well as 
a ton of other local bands) was gonna play 
with TV. I did a few practices with Decry, but 
somehow I wound up with TV and Vallejo 
went on to do Decry. That was a good Decry 
lineup, too. It’s all a bit hazy, but it was 
less than a year that I played with TV as I 
recall. My time in TV and the Slumlords, 
which partially overlapped, really got me 
out there, and I met many of the people who 
would be in my social and musical circles 
for the next decade. 

Jimmy: You also continued to work as a 
producer, right? 

Jake: Thretning Verse did an EP with Mike 
Vallejo engineering and me producing, and 
I began to get work as a producer through 
those connections once people realized I 
had those skills as well. I did the TV EP, 
another EP for the Takedowns (San Gabriel 
Valley punk band featuring members of the 
Jawaz), two records for Danny Oberbeck’s 
(drummer for Lost Cause) band Craic 
Haus that he had with his son Dylan, half 
of two records for Kevin K, an EP for The 
Flamethrowers with my old friend Kurt Ross 
from Red Brigade/Kent State, the Sugar 
Skulls LP for Calavera, the Woolly Bandits 
LP, and Red Planet by the Seeds. 

Jeff Kabot, a great musician and 
songwriter in his own right, as well as a 
talented engineer/producer, also worked on 
the last two records with me, and we ended 








up having a studio in Universal City for 
a year or so, where some of that stuff was 
recorded. Me and Mick Rhodes from the 
Flamethrowers and Human Therapy also had 
an alt-country band called the Millstones. 
I also played some shows on drums with 
the Woolly Bandits. Rik Collins from the 
Bandits, who also played with Decry at the 
time, had put together the new Seeds band 
around Sky Saxon, so that was the connection 
there. It was interesting returning to punk 
rock as a producer. I had way more chops, but 
also knew how to work with people, which 
is really the core skill of a successful record 
producer. Anyone can hit record, especially 
nowadays, but not everyone can bring the 
best out of a band or a vocalist. It isn’t magic, 
it’s just gaining trust and working as hard as 
anyone else. 
Jimmy: What was working with Sky 
Saxon like? He had a bit of a reputation as 
being “eccentric.” 
Jake: Sky Saxon was a challenge to record. 
He never wanted to sing the lines the same 
way twice, and for a while he didn’t want to 
rhyme. He also kept trying to insert references 
to that wacky cult he was in (Saxon was a 
member of the Source Family, an L.A.-based 
religious cult best known for a series of rare 
psychedelic albums released by the family’s 
band, Ya Ho Wha 13, fronted by their leader, 
Father Yod. Check out the documentary The 
Source Family for more info), talking about 
“pray to Yahowha” and stuff. I had to edit a 
lot of that out. My mom was visiting me while 
we were recording Red Planet, and I thought 
she and Sky would be able to reminisce about 
the old L.A. scene. She told me, “That guy is 
only interested in talking about himself.” 
Jimmy: Did the punk scene feel all that different 
from when you left it back in the ‘80s? 
Jake: It was different in some ways, and 
the same in others. Since you had so many 
people in their thirties and forties involved 
now, people like me who were involved 
since the ‘80s, it was a bit tamer, but not 
always. Of course the youngsters wanna do 
their thing and have their chance to do stupid 
stuff, so there was still some of that—more 
so in the backyards, which could get pretty 
wild. And, of course, there were obvious 
differences, like the advent of the internet 
and social media, or the fact that you weren’t 
putting yourself in physical danger from the 
public and the cops just because you looked. 
punk. Just like in other ways, kids today 
don’t understand what it was like before the 
internet and smart phones. 
Jimmy: You’ve also continued to diversify, 
both as a musician and producing the work 
of other musicians within the punk scene. 
Do you think this has managed to keep you 
from burning out on punk again, or is there 
something else that keeps you involved? By 
my reckoning, you’ve easily tripled your 
years of active participation this go-round. 
Jake: That probably is the case. I enjoy 
| : oe performing live, but making a good record 
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teenager. It’s still going strong, whether I 
participate in it or not, and the people who’ve 
come after my time have all put their stamp 
on it, taken it in directions that I wouldn’t 
have imagined thirty years ago. So it’s still 
exciting to me. 

Jimmy: You also did a couple of tours in 
2010-11 as a guitarist with Bad Manners. 
Jake: Big Mike from Thretning Verse got 
me that gig. He had been tour managing 
for them for a few years. I saw him at the 
Specials gig in L.A. in the Spring of 2010, 
and he asked if I’d be interested in touring 
with Bad Manners in the summer. I had my 
choice of playing drums or guitar. I decided 











guitar would be more fun, and slightly easier 
physically. That was before I realized how 
much jumping, dancing, and singing was 
required. I lost at least ten pounds on each 
of those tours. Those tours were demanding, 
and the accommodations far from deluxe, 
but man, were they fun! Doug (Douglas 
Trendle aka “Buster Bloodvessel,” Bad 
Manners vocalist) is a character and he made 
it really enjoyable. Doug is an old-fashioned 
bandleader type, like James Brown—he’s 
reading the crowd and changing tempos and 
switching out songs on the fly. You’ve got to 
be on top of your shit to know ninety minutes 
of music—and be able to handle learnirig 
new songs on the road—or having cues 
change on you, while also dodging Doug’s 
pants as he inevitably strips down to shorts 
and starts tossing his clothes around. Smelly, 
smelly clothes. [Jimmy laughs] 

Jimmy: How’d you end up in New York? 
Did you tire of tortillas and found you had 
a yen for vegan mofongo that just would not 
go away? 

Jake: Well, I was getting restless in L.A. 
after living there thirteen years. That’s one of 
the reasons I took the Bad Manners gig. I was 
in a rut. I kinda hoped it would lead to some 
sort of life change—and boy did it ever. I 
reconnected with a woman I knew from L.A., 
who I always liked, the lovely and talented 
Chockie Tom, who’s a bartender and cocktail 
consultant. Rik from the Woolly Bandits had 
introduced us at Halloweerf party in Echo 
Park a few years earlier. I moved out here in 
August of 2011, and now we’re married. I’ll 
also have you know that New York now has 
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actual Mexicans, so tortillas are not an issue. 


_ [Jimmy laughs] Lots of people from Oaxaca, 


Guadalajara, and Vera Cruz near where I 
live, so you can actually get decent Mexican 
food here now. I honestly never loved most 
Spanish Caribbean food like mofongo—it’s 
too bland. I live in the Caribbean part of Bed 
Stuy, where I can get all the Trinidadian food 
I want. 

Jimmy: Who are you playing with these days? 
Jake: I’m playing drums for Bradley Dean & 
The Terminals. We straddle the line between 
power pop, punk, and garage. Bradley is 
from the Bay Area too, and even though he’s 
younger, he really gets it. He’s quite talented, 


as are the other members, including Nick, our 
new keyboard player, and Erica, the bassist. 
Mike Q was our second guitarist, but he and 
his wife had a baby and he’s only playing 
with his other band, Quitty & The Don’ts. I 
need to play more guitar, so I’m looking for 
something else to get involved in where I can 
get up front and jump around. 

Jimmy: What’s the punk scene there like 
these days? 

Jake: I think NYC has always been a tough 
place for live rock’n’roll bands. That’s why 
CBGB and places like that were so crucial 
to the scene. They gave it a focus and 
provided a platform for the scene and the 
bands to develop. There are still a handful of 
supportive clubs, like Otto’s, Hanks Saloon, 
Grand Victory, Cake Shop, and Don Pedro’s, 
but the scene is fragmented now. It’s harder 
to get people to come out to shows without 
a core club like CBGB. Then you’ve got the 
NYC/east coast hardcore scene, which at this 
point, is a distinct genre as I see it. I never 
got into the whole tough guy hardcore, youth 
crew, straight edge, hooded sweatshirt thing, 
but I know that locals are very proud of it. As 
it’s practiced out here, “hardcore” is a thing 
that exists parallel to punk in a way, like not 
all rap is hip-hop. 

I feel more of a connection to the garage, 
mod, and psych bands, who are doing what 
they can to keep the scene vital. Bands like 
the Living Kills, Party Lights, the Othermen, 
The Nuclears, and the Electric Mess. I also 
really like the Rats NYC, who I had the 
opportunity to fill in on drums with once. 
Another band I’ll always check for are the 


Mighty Fine, who have borrowed Bradley 
Dean on guitar, so I gotta like ‘em. [Jimmy 
laughs] Ska stalwarts the Slackers are an 
institution here, and I really dig their take 
on traditional Jamaican sounds with a 

twist. Their cover of the Misfits’ “Attitude” 
is crucial. 

Jimmy: What are you listening to these days? 
Jake: A pretty wide variety of things, lots of 
it older, but some newer stuff as well. I like 
The Marked Men and their new project Mind 
Spiders. Ninajasonik are a really cool hip-hop 
group from Brooklyn. Unstoppable Death 
Machines, who played our wedding, are 
quite brutal. My homies Aztlan Underground 










from L.A., who are kind of descended from 
the ‘80s peace punk band Iconoclast. I like 
some garage rock stuff like King Khan And 
The Shrines and Mark Sultan, Bloodshot Bill, 
who is secretly half-Trinidadian. M.O.T.O., 
who use Brad on drums for NYC gigs, are 
awesome. That kid gets all the gigs. 
Jimmy: I know you’ve always been an 
“onward, forward” kinda cat when it comes 
to being in bands, but considering the recent 
“1984” shows that a couple of members of 
Crucifix have recently been playing, do 
you have any thoughts on their revisiting 
Dehumanization? 
Jake: They initially tried to bill it as a Crucifix 
reunion, but Matt wouldn’t let them call it 
that, which I think was actually a fair call. It 
was always “his” band, and he undoubtedly 
feels a need to preserve the legacy. What 
Sothira and Jimmy have done is essentially a 
Proudflesh reunion doing Crucifix songs. 
Since the whole reason for the shows is 
the thirtieth anniversary of Dehumanization, 
I really don’t see how performing the songs 
with only one of the four people who played 
on the record does the music justice. You 
really have to question people’s motivations 
in these situations. When you see how much 
they’re charging for the shows, and when I 
hear that they asked a promoter in Canada 
for a $5,000 guarantee, I think you have your 
answer. I would have first approached Corpus 
Christi about doing a thirtieth anniversary 
reissue, with a proper re-master, on vinyl 
and whatever other formats the kids like 
these days. I would then have tried to get the 
original musicians together to play the record 
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in its entirety. Failing that, I would have 
tried to pull in some other contemporaries 
and people influenced by the record to 
contribute, not just make it the “Sothira and 
Jimmy Show.” The other three guys they 
have playing—they needed two guitarists to 
replace me, I guess—are nothing special. It 
doesn’t sound like Dehumanization, which 
is really the worst thing I can say. I’ve seen 
videos. It isn’t terrible, but it fails to capture 
the energy of the original recording entirely. 
So Sothira and four other guys who had 
nothing to do with the record are getting 
paid off of the contributions of three people 
who aren’t there. Someone else is playing 
my licks. : 

Jimmy: Did they make any attempt to contact 
you, or invite you to participate? 

Jake: Not at all—although Sothira has been 
telling people that I was asked to participate, 
which shows that he knows what the right 
thing to do would have been, even if the 
reality of it doesn’t match his actions. 
Typical Crucifix. 

Jimmy: Why do you think they continue to 
minimize your contribution to the band and 
ice you out of these “reunion” shows? They 
don’t seem to be quite as hostile to the other 
guitarists that did time with them. 

Jake: At this point, they’re really starting 
to remind me of Gene Simmons and Paul 
Stanley of Kiss and how they talk Ace 
Frehley down. Seriously, just like their 
initial treatment of me, they seem to have a 
lot invested in downplaying my role. I guess 
they want all that shine for themselves. I’d 
guess there’s also some resentment over me 
quitting and telling them to fuck off. 

It’s also worth pointing out that nobody 
cared when the thirtieth anniversary of 
previous Crucifix releases came and went. I 
think it galls them that someone who called 
them on their bullshit is also a huge factor in 
shaping the sound and direction of their most 
significant recording. 

The thing that I really have to point out is 
how that’s carried over into the present day— 
they’ve fabricated this whole false history 
of the period, which they’ve been refining 
over the past several years. It seems to stem 
from Jimmy Crucifix’s desire to claim credit 
for a recording which he had fuck-all to do 
with. The new story is that I was just a “hired 
gun,” who was given a “launch pad” and a 
“template” prepared by Jimmy. Hired guns get 
paid, not lied to about money. To hear them 
tell it, it’s almost as if I didn’t really play on 
the record, or write any parts, but somehow 
magically channeled Jimmy. His tenure with 
the band prior to quitting is transformed into 
“pre-production.” He has said that he wrote 
all my “signature licks,” which is a pathetic 
lie. My whole participation in the band is 
transformed into this passive realization of 
the great Jimmy Crucifix’s vision. 

That story has to be propagated to justify 
the cash-grabbing opportunism of the shows 
they’re doing. There was an interview recently 
in ArtCore fanzine where they espouse that 
bullshit story without even managing to 
mention my name. They use all this passive 


language like “my hand-picked successor.” 
I’ve been called a lot of things, but never a 
“hand-picked successor.” It may not have 
worked out, but I was a full member of the 
band from the time I joined. I receive one- 
fourth of all sales of the record, and Jimmy is 
not a part of that deal, for one simple reason: 
he wasn’t involved. I hate even playing into 
all that nonsense, but if you don’t speak up, 
you run the risk of letting the lie stand. 
Jimmy: Have you talked to, or have any 
kind of cordial relationship with any of them 
at all? 

Jake: I have not spoken to or communicated 
with any of those guys since they paid me 
back the nine hundred dollars I loaned them 
for that first tour van. 

Jimmy: As for the album itself, are you 
glad it still maintains such an impact, or do 
you find yourself more frustrated that, thirty 
years on, it remains so damned relevant? It 
seems to me that, despite four presidents 
since Reagan, including two so-called 
liberal presidents, shit—at best—hasn’t 
changed all that much, and—at worst—is 
markedly worse. 

Jake: Are you sure? I’m pretty sure we 
changed the world. [Both laugh.] I'll have to 
check my notes. Seriously, this is how I see 
it: on the musical side, I’m quite proud of the 
record, and it’s obviously been an influence 
on a lot of people. The issues that the lyrics 
raised are sadly still relevant today. But if it 
raised awareness or influenced other people 
to take some kind of action, then I’m proud 
of that. When I look at a band like DOA, 
who I love, and how they combine real 
political action with the protest songs, that’s 
what we should have been. But even Joey 
Shithead realized after running for office 
and losing recently, that his most effective 
platform was the stage. I think that if our 
lead singer hadn’t become a stockbroker, 
that would have been better. 

Jimmy: At this point, do you see punk as a 
viable form of protest against the status quo? 
Is it more than just a phase one goes through 
before cashing in that trust fund and taking 
one’s place as a cog in the machine? 

Jake: Not in the sense that we imagined it was 
back in the day. Since the style and sounds 
have been to a large extent commodified, 
DIY is a choice now. We didn’t have to make 
a choice back then—it was DIY or nothing. 
Once you become an adult and have to take 
your place in the working world, you come to 
realize, or at least I have, that to some extent 
we’re all just cogs in the machine. 

I’ve seen many people embrace that a bit 
too easily, but many others, like myself, will 
struggle with those conflicts all their lives. Or 
you’ve got the kids who start “punk bands” 
with the goal of getting signed and “making 
it.” That’s something I detest. For me it’s 
about trying to live some sort of authentic 
existence, not just be on that spoon-fed pop 
culture, treadmill. I still have certain values 
that are important to me, like supporting labor 
unions and never crossing picket lines. None 
of the stuff I do is gonna save the world, but 
I recycle, I vote, I’m still a vegan, I support 
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independent artists. We do what we can, 
right? I really admire the commitment of Todd 
Taylor, or my friend Derek who runs his own 
distro Soap & Spikes, or Danny who has the 
Lethal Amounts Gallery/store in L.A., or my 
friend OJ who runs the La Petite Mort gallery 
in NYC, or anyone who is truly committed to 
their art or independent business. 

Jimmy: Do you find you feel more optimistic 
or cynical about “the scene” these days? 
Jake: I don’t know. I think the fact that there 
are tons of younger people and new bands, 
and at the same time, still an audience for the 
“geezer” bands, gives me hope. That’s the 
positive side. On the downside, I sometimes 
feel that some of the younger kids don’t 
appreciate how all this music and these 
various subcultural movements actually 
came to be. There’s a lack of respect at times. 
But I’m sure that the people who came before 
my time felt that way about us sometimes. 
Jimmy: Has it “matured” in any way, or has 
its splintering into a billion different sub- 
scenes made it easier to find a corner to hang 
out in? 

Jake: Great question. I can see both sides of 
it. I’m probably more of a traditionalist, in 
that I like the tried-and-true categories. I love 
my reggae and ska. I love old soul. There’s 
a great soul DJ scene here in New York. I 
like garage and hardcore and punk rock. But 
I also hear people mutating and combining 
things in new ways and it’s often very cool. 
At the same time, I’m not even sure what 
some of these genres are or how they’re 
distinct—Crust? Grind? Thrash? Death metal 
or black metal? The same thing has happened 
with dance and electronic music. But if it’s 
meaningful to the people participating, then 
I don’t have to understand it. 
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Jimmy: Do you see any advantages, or 
disadvantages, today’s kids have over what 
we were doing in the ‘80s? 

Jake: We didn’t have the internet and all this 
other new technology—the ability to connect, 
to find people who are into the same stuff you 
are, the affordability of recording. These are 
all advantages. But at the same time, they can 
also make things too easy. On the one hand, 
I’m glad that you don’t have to fight people 
in the streets anymore because of how you 
look, but the bar is definitely lower in terms 
of how easy it is to get involved in punk 
or whatever. We didn’t have easy access to 
punk clothes. We made that shit. There was 
no Hot Topic. One big improvement is how 
many more women and girls are involved in 
making music. 

Jimmy: Do you feel connected to/part of 
something greater? 

Jake: Sure. I’m now the older guy in the 
scene. Things have come full circle. But 
I love that kids still want to put on guitars 
and jump around. My wife just asked me if I 
thought that kids would be playing punk rock 
in twenty years. I have no doubt that they 
will be, and that makes me feel good. Proud. 
My life would have sucked without punk. At 
its best, it’s a space where you could express 
yourself and find a voice. Find friends. Carve 
out a little spot for yourself in something that 
you were part of creating, as it evolved. And 
for me personally, more than once, it’s given 
my life meaning. 

Jimmy: Do you still consider yourself a 
punk? Do you find that you still have a lot 
in common politically and philosophically 
with that kid from Berkeley who was into 
Discharge, The Harder They Come, Japanese 
monster movies, and Marcuse? 
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Jake: I do, but as part of a greater, weirder 
whole. I’m also a rude boy and at least twenty 
percent b-boy. Godzilla is my dude, always. 
Jimmy: Anything coming up in the immediate 
future with you that you wanna talk about? 
Jake: I recently unearthed the old Police 
State demo, which I had transferred and 
restored, and I’m hoping to get that released 
on vinyl. Bradley Dean And The Terminals 
are looking to do some more recording. I 
haven’t DJ’d much in the last year, but I’m 
looking forward to doing more of that—I’m 
going to be collaborating with my wife on 
some parties coming up. She’s also working 
on a book of cocktail recipes which should 
blow up and enable me to retire. 

OJ from La Petite Morte is actually 
curating a show at his gallery that’s based on 
my personal collection of photos, artifacts, 
and ephemera from the first fifteen years 
of my career. He’s using the material as a 
jumping off point to explore how people on 
the fringes of the culture, the sort of unsung 
heroes, are the driving forces behind it— 
musicians, engineers, artists, promoters, the 
people you meet on your way up, who are still 
here doing it because they love it. That pretty 
much sums up my career: not a “star,” but a 
solid contributor who is part of the fabric of a 
bunch of different stuff, and hopefully helped 
to move things along a little. 

Jimmy: Any final thoughts, homie? 
Jake: Yes. In conclusion, fuck you, Dale. 
Don’t print that. He’s fragile. 
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Adam Perry 
¢ Assemble, No Vacancy 
* Stop Breathing, V 
* MA@SK, Eclipse of Man 
¢ SPIT, Poison in Your Head 
* DIY buttons by Rob at Rotten To 
The Core Records! 


Andy Garcia 
1. Destruction Unit, 
Negative Feedback Resistor LP 
2. Juanita Y Los Feos, live at 
Berserktown Fest 
3. Rixe, Coup et Blessures 7” 
4. Korrosive, live at Perez Tire Shop 
5. Mouth Congress, 
entire bandcamp page 


Art Ettinger 
* Steel Toe Solution, Demo-Lition LP 
* Svetlanas / Hellstomper, Split 7” 
* The Ills, Fuck This Planet 10” 
* Birthday Suits, 
Spin the Bottle: Adult Party LP 
¢ Night Birds, 
Mutiny at Muscle Beach LP 


Bill Pinkel 
Top 5 Records that Violet and I Have 
Been Shaking Our Butts to Lately. 
¢ Ramones, Road to Ruin 
¢ Frozen soundtrack (Oh my god 
it’s stuck in my head all the time, 
please make it stop.) 
* Royal Headache, High 
¢ Red Dons, 
The Dead Hand of Tradition 
* The Ergs, Dorkrockcorkrod 


Cahnie Galletta 
Top 5 Favorite Phil Ochs Songs 
1. “Love Me, I’m a Liberal” 
2. “I Ain’t Marching Anymore” 
3. “The Power and the Glory” 
4. “When I’m Gone” 
5. “Outside a Small 
Circle of Friends” 


Camylle Reynolds 
¢ Various Artists, Bay Area 
Retrograde (Vol.2) LP 
* Cold Beat, Into the Air LP 
* Lumpy And The Dumpers LP 
¢ Throwing Up, 

Mother Knows Best 7” 
* Protomartyr, The Agent Intellect LP 


Candice Tobin 
* Dillinger Four celebrates twenty- 
one years at Double Door in 











Chicka with The Brokedowns and 
Night Birds 

* Red Dons, 

The Dead Hand of Tradition 

* Sacred Heart by Liz Suburbia 

* Night Birds, 

Mutiny at Muscle Beach 

¢ Baseline Blvd. by Emi Gennis 


Chad Williams 
* Night Birds, 
Mutiny at Muscle Beach LP 
* Pure Junk, Self-titled 7” 
¢ Black Tower, The Secret Fire LP 
* Vanity, Yer Fucking Boring 7” 
* The Madcaps, Self-titled LP 


Chris Mason 
1. Low Culture / Radioactivity 
Pacific Northwest Tour 
2. Nervous Talk, Self-titled LP 
3. Re-reading Our Band Could be 
Your Life 
4. The Replacements Twin Tone 
box set 
5: G:EO'S.S37” 


Chris Terry 
1. Sound4Sound, Making the Right 
Ear Jealous CS 
2. Royal Headache, High LP 
3. Vince Staples, Summertime 06 LP 
4. G.L.O.S.S., Girls Living Outside 
Society's Shit 7” 
5. R.LP. Travis Fristoe! 


Christina Zamora 
Top 5 Bands I Cant Stop Listening 
to Lately 
1.G.L.0.8S.S. 
2. Martha 
3. Upset 
4. Built To Spill 
5. Lush 


Craven Rack 
1. Shell pulling the plug on Arctic 
drilling! Victory! 
2. The legacy of Travis Fristoe. 
Never got to meet him but his 
words made quite an impact on me. 
3. Autonomous Mutant Festival XIX 
4. Geek Love 
by Katherine Dunn (book) 
5. Dumb Luck, Tides CS 


Dary! Gussin 
* Crimen, E/ Problema Eres Tu, tie 
with The Pretty Flowers 7” 
¢ Shellshag, Why'd I Have to 
Get So High?, tie with Worriers, 
Imaginary Life 
* No Friends #01 


¢ Mike Watt And The Missingmen, 

live at Pehrspace 

* Pehrspace, for graciously opening 
your doors to thee Razorcake for a 

whole month of shows. 


Designated Dale 
1. The Chantey Hook at Pehrspace 
in L.A. (Razorcake residency #3) 
2. DFMK at Pehrspace in L.A. 
(Razorcake residency #4) 
3. Our own Daryl at Razorcake for 
his work in organizing and wrangling 
the month’s worth of residencies. 
4. Marvelous Darlings, 
Single Life CD 
5. Museum of Death, New Orleans 


Eric Baskauskas 
* Modern Pain, Peace Delusions 
* Ajax 7” on Beach Impediment 
* Some Nerve, Sense of Control EP 
* Night Birds, 
Mutiny at Muscle Beach 
* Ramming Speed, No Epitaphs 


Evan Wolff 
1. Mahoney And The Pliers 
2. Shellshag, 
Why'd I Have to Get So High? 
3. The Great Richini 
4. Spooktober 
5. Shitbox Jimmy 


Gabie Gonzalez 
1. Pool Honeys 
2. Terminal A 
3. Ghost Porn 
4. Jew Cocks 
5. Ouija 


indiana Laub 
* Jabber / Science Police, Split EP 
* Angries, Hollowed Out 
¢ Run Forever, Self-titled LP 
* NMBRSTTN, Energy & Entropy 
* Hot Breath, Self-titled EP 


__ Jennifer Federico 
1. Hurula, Vi Ar Manniskorna Vara 
Férdldrar Varnade Oss For 
2. PJ Harvey, Let England Shake 
3. Youth Avoiders, Self-titled 
4. Highway Cross, 
Run Dry and Locked In 7’s 
5: The Julie Ruin, Run Fast 


Jennifer Whiteford 
1. Cayetana, Nervous Like Me LP 
2. Unlovables / Dirt Bike Annie, 
Reunion Show Split LP 
3. She's Beautiful When Shes 
Angry (documentary) 
4. Worriers, Imaginary Life LP 
5. Avett Brothers, live at Ottawa 
City Folk Festival, outside while 
the sun was setting 


Jimmy Alvarado 
* Closing night of Becky Rodriguez’s 
“Eastside Punx” photo exhibit at 
Espacio 1839 in Boyle Heights: good 
music, good friends, great pics, and 
lotsa whooping it up East Los style. 

* Closing night of Razorcake’s 
Pehrspace Residency: All the 
bands definitely brought their 
A-game, but the mighty DFMK 
tore the roof off the joint. 

* Radioactivity, Silent Kill LP: The 
closer “Pretty Girl” is pure pop 
perfection that on its own makes 
procurement of this disc mandatory. 
¢ Souvenirs of the Soul Clap Vol. 
3 comp: Chock full of hits from 
the ‘50s and ‘60s, courtesy of cats 
you’ve probably never heard of. 

« All the bands, fans, friends, family, 
zinesters, scenesters, bar crawlers, 
hellraisers, and assorted malcontents 
who continue to make underground 
punk so fun and interesting. Why 
wallow in nostalgia at corporate- 
sponsored “punk” festivals when so 
many good DIY shows, bands, and 
tuneage are there to take in? 


Joe Evans i 
* Night Birds, 
Mutiny at Muscle Beach LP 
* Dillinger Four, live 
* Indonesian Junk, Crimes 7” 
* Off With Their Heads, live 
¢ Désir Decir, Even the Earnest 
Learn CDEP 


dohn Miskelly 
Top Five Veggie Tapas Options in 
Valencia, Spain 
1. Tortilla de patatas 
2. Tortilla de patatas con cebolla 
3. Patatas bravas 
4. Patatas bravas con mayonnaise 
5. Patatas bravas con ketchup 


John Mule 
1. Screaming Females 
2. The Deadly Vipers, 
Cataclysmic Events 
3. Badlands, “Oh Botany” video 
4. Downtown Boys 
5. Chase Utley: “Sweep the leg!!!” 


duan Espinosa 
* Royal Headache, High LP 
* Diat, Positive Energy LP 
* Phylums, Phylum Phyloid LP 
* Devouring Ghost, Self-titled 2 x LP 
* Razorcake residency at Pehrspace 
with Winter Break, Spokenest, 
Tiltwheel, DFMK, and Toys That Kill 


Kayla Greet 
Soundtracks to My Top 5 Moments 
in Europe 
1. Worriers, Imaginary Life: 
starting a Euromance with a 
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Londoner (Wales, Manchester, 
and Berlin) 

2. Radioactivity, Silent Kill: going 
to Sistine Chapel without bursting 
into flames b/w touching the 
Colosseum (Rome) 

3. Sheer Mag, JJ 7”: Ramones 
Museum b/w Monster Kabinett 
(Berlin) 

4. Red Dons, The Dead Hand of 
Tradition: live at S036 with No 
More Art (Berlin) 

5. Pears, Letters to Memaw 7”: 
b/w between Belfast and Giants 
Causeway, standing at the graves 
of my ancestors in Conna (Ireland) 


Kevin Dunn 
1. Listen Lady, Self-titled 7” 
2. Dark Rides, Walk the Floors LP 
3. Worriers, Imaginary Life LP 
4. Chumped, Teenage Retirement LP 
5. G.L.O.S.S., Demos EP 


Kurt Morris 
1. Slayer, Repentless 
2. Defeater, Abandoned 
3. Black Breath, | 
Slaves beyond Death 
4. Motorhead, Victory or Die 
5. Albert Camus, The Myth of 
Sisyphus (book) 


Louis Jacinto 
Top Five Pre-Punk Yoko Ono songs 
1. “Don’t Worry Kyoko” 
. “Midsummer New York” 
. “Telephone Piece” 
“Why” 
. “Why Not” 


AWD 


Lucky Nakazawa 
Top 5 Creative Things Anybody 
Can Do in October on a Budget 
1. Inktober 
2. Drawlloween 
3. Custom Halloween costume 
4. Pumpkin carving 
5. Scary decorations with real blood 


Madeline Bridenbaugh 
1. Radioactivity, live at VLHS 
2. CJ Ramone, live cover of 
“Surfer Girl” 
3. Spraynard, live at Tower Bar 
4. The Hum Hums, 
live at the Redwood 
5. Toys That Kill, live at Pehrspace 


Mark Twistworthy 
* Protomartyr, The Agent Intellect LP 
¢ Uranium Club, 
Human Exploration 12” 
* Deaf Wish, Pain LP 
* Beach Slang, everything 
* Hate Your Friends, 
Quit Your Job CS and live 


Marty Ploy 
* The Stupid Daikini, Everything 
Ts Fine 
¢ Vacation, Non-Person 
* Shellshag, 
Why'd I Have To Get So High? 


mete aetna 


¢ Timeshares, Already Dead 
* Wet Nurse, So It Goes 


Matt Average 
* OBN Ills, Worth a Lot of Money LP 
* Reatards, 
Grown Up, Fucked Up LP 
* Said Gun, Control EP 
* Embryo, Opal LP 
* Various Artists, 
Brown Acid the First Trip LP 


Meztli Hernandez 
¢ Vexx, Self-titled EP 
* Fumigados, Self-titled CS 
*G.L.O.S.S., Girls Living Outside 
Societys Shit CS 
* Royal Headache, High LP 
¢ Rata Negra, Corasones EP 


Michael T. Fournier 
* Big Crux, Ponchito LP 
* Brian Costello, Losing in 
Gainesville (book) 
* Kraftwerk, live at Wang Center, 
Boston, Mass. 10/03/2015 
* Turned Out a Punk (podcast) 
* Protomartyr, The Agent Intellect LP 


Mike Dumps 
1. Vacation, Non-Person 
2. Rats Rest, Hedonite 7” 
3. Radioactivity, Silent Kill 
4. Big Zit, Electric Zit Vol. 1 
5. Coneheads, Total Conetrol 


Mike Faloon 
1. Big Crux, Ponchito LP 
2. Mac McCaughan, 
Non-Believers LP 
3. Claudia Rankine, 
An American Lyric (book) 
4. Tenement, Bruised Music 
Volume One LP 
5. Underground Railroad To 
Candyland, The People Are Home LP 


Mike Frame 
1. Motérhead, Bad Magic CD 
2. Cayetana, live and on record 
3. L7, live and better than ever 
4. Dave Rawlings, 
Nashville Obsolete CD 
5. Lucero, All a Man Should Do CD 


Naked Rob 

Radio Valencia | San Francisco 
1. Flowers Of Evil, Self-titled LP 
2. The Intelligence, Vintage Future LP 
3. Pronto, Self-titled LP 
4. Germ Bomb, 
Under Fading Sun CD 
5. Battalion Of Saints, Self-titled 7” 


Nighthawk 
* Davey Tilt playing with The Chill 
Dawgs at Awesome Fest 
* Dr. Frank, live at Awesome Fest 
¢ Punk USA: The Rise and Fall of 
Lookout Records (book) 
* Nobunny, live in Saint Louis 
* Closing the doors at 
Dudes Magazine 


Patrick Houdek 
1. Bad Taste at The Swamp, 
Carbondale, Ill. 
2. The Damned 
at Riot Fest Chicago 
3. The Lawrence Arms at Marquis 
Theater, Denver, Colo. 
4. Pu$$y-Cow at Redwood Bar, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
5. Sass Dragons at Awesome Fest, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Paul Comeau 
Five Things Punk/Hardcore Has 
Taught Me 
1. “True friends will always be 


’ there.” —Sick Of It All 


2. “Don’t forget your roots, and 
don’t sell out.” —Warzone 

3. “Nonsense is better than no 
sense at all.” -Nomeansno 

4. “One life, one chance, gotta do it 
right.” —H,O 

5. “New York’s alright, if you like 
saxophones.” -Fear 


Paul Silver 
1. Vacation, Non-Person LP 
2. Sparta Philharmonic, Fuzzy 
Math, RedRumsey at McCoy’s 
Tavern, Olympia, Wash. 
3. The Hum Hums, The Girls! , 
Midnight Track at Til-Two Club, 
San Diego, Calif. 
4. Awesome Fest 9 in San Diego 
5. Pears, Letters to Memaw 7” 


Rev. Norb 
° We’re Loud: ‘90s Cassette Punk 
Unknowns, 2 x LP 
¢ Vince White, Out of Control: The 
Last Days of The Clash (book) 
¢ Last Sons Of Krypton / Onions, 
Split LP 
¢ The Dixxx, Ladyfingers EP 
¢ Various Artists, 30 Second 
Wonders LP 


Rich Cacksedge 
* Night Birds, 
Mutiny at Muscle Beach 
* The Modernettes, Get It Straight 
¢ Wonk Unit, Nervous Racehorse 
¢ Pizza Tramp, War of Nothing 
¢ The Supporters’ Trust raising £241k 
to takeover Newport County AFC 


Ryan Nichols 
1. The Chameleons playing Script 
of the Bridge at the Regent 
2. Mark Lanegan, Houston 
3. Protomartyr 
4. Ryan Adams, 1989 
5. Fracis Picabia 


Sal Lucci 
1. Nerve Beats, Art History 1+2 7” 
2. Nerve Beats, live 
3. OBN IIIs, 
Worth a Lot of Money LP 
4. Raydios, “Brand New Kid” 
b/w “Way Back Home” 7” 
5. We’re Loud: ‘90s Cassette Punk 
Unknowns 2 x LP 


Sean Arenas 
* Aye Nako, The Blackest Eye 12” EP 
* Hey Hallways, Absence Makes 
the Heart Forget 12” EP 
¢ Peach Kelli Pop, J/7 CD 
* Various Artists, Jt Came from 
Plan-It-X LP 
¢ Vacation, Non-Person LP 


Sean Koepenick 
Best Stooges Records Featuring 
Steve Mackay (RIP) 
1. Fun House 
2. Have Some Fun: Live at Unganos 
3. The Weirdness 
4. Sadistic Summer, Live 2011 
5. Ready to Die 


Toby Tober 
Top 5 Movies I Have 
Recently Enjoyed 
1. Dope 
2. When Marnie Was There 
3. Me And Earl and the Dying Girl 
4. The Yes Men Are Revolting 
5. Mystery Team 


Todd Taylor 
* Radioactivity, live at VLHS, 
10/16/2015 
* Night Birds, 
Mutiny at Muscle Beach LP 
* Royal Headache, High LP 
* Downtown Boys, 
Full Communism LP. 
¢ All four Razorcake Pehrspace 
residency shows 
* Not Half Bad, full discography 
(check “All Our Music”) on bandcamp 


Tommy Vandervort 
1. Dillinger Four, The Brokedowns, 
Night Birds, and The Mons at 
Double Door 
2. Pegboy, Pears, and Big Baby at 
Chop Shop 
3. Off With Their Heads and 
Canadian Rifle at Beat Kitchen 
4. The Legendary San Diego 
Chargers / Sunnyside, Split 7” 
5. Joe Dana, Candice Tobin, and 
Colin Dana visiting Chicago 


Tricia Ramos 
1. Dad Jokes, first show at El Rio, SF 
2. The Coathangers at 
Rickshaw Stop, SF 
3. Buster Wolf at 
Fire Betty’s, Fla. 
4. Drawing Water at 
One Fam, Oakland 
5. Badlands “Oh Botany” 
music video 


Ty Stranglehold 
1. Night Birds, 
Mutiny at Muscle Beach 
2. Video, The Entertainers 
3. Radioactivity, Silent Kill 
4. Nervous Talk, Self-titled 
5. Drakulas, Owowowowowowow 
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ABSINTHE ROSE: Black Earth: CD 
Circle A, circle E. Gasmasks and 
upright bass. You got this one figured 
out, right? Maaaabye. Black Earth is a 
weird amalgam of anarcho-folk and, I 
shit you not, lounge music—or, if that 
sends you running for the hills, how 
about this: the album is tempered with 
a strangely timeless quality due mainly 
to vocalist .Kimbo’s confident and 
often smoldering delivery. It harkens 
back to the jazz era—seriously—and 
makes what might be a solid-if-kinda- 
typical effort something else entirely. 
While the songs are admittedly 
strongest when they stick to the folk 
punk stuff —‘“Roots of Anarcho” is 
a chugging, solid number—they take 
some pretty fascinating risks here. All 
in all, Absinthe Rose is an odd beast, 
and while not all those risks pay off, 
Black Earth is way more varied and 
nuanced than releases by many of 
their contemporaries. Fans of Mischief 
Brew, Ramshackle Glory—or. for 
those of you with ears pressed hard to 
the tracks—Ari And Her Banjo should 
all take note. Also some of the best 
and most fitting album art I’ve seen 
in some time, courtesy of somebody 
with the moniker of IXRXKX. —Keith 
Rosson (Screech Owl, facebook.com/ 
ScreechOwlRecords) 


AGGRESSIVE RESPONSE: 

Self Destroyer: LP 

Life is short. Records like this remind 
me of that. This is hardcore punk 
played adequately, with barked vocals 
that sort of sound like a mix of Roger 
Miret and Damian Abraham, though 
a bit harder to decipher. Here’s the 
thing: there’s nothing wrong with this 
record and the dudes in the band look 
like nice enough, well-intentioned 
centributors to their scene. It’s not 
so bad that it makes me mad. It’s not 
so good that it gets me excited. All 
it really does is make me wish I had 
those twenty minutes back. I know 
that sounds harsh, but hear me out. A 
thousand bands have played hardcore 
punk just like this. Half have done it 
worse, half have done it better. I don’t 
know what the scene is like in Albany, 
New York. All I know is that it’s the 
capital of New York. I can’t recall 
ever hearing a band from Albany, so 
I’m guessing the scene is pretty small. 
Aggressive Response might be an 
important part of it right now, I don’t 
know. Keeping a local scene alive and 
healthy will always include a lot of 
very average bands, and that’s okay, 
actually crucially important. In order 
for a leader to emerge from a pack, 
there has to be a pack to begin with. 
The problem here is that recording 
and releasing a record has become 
a lot easier and cheaper than it used 
be, which means a lot of very average 
bands are committing very average 
music to vinyl. Bands used to face the 
barrier of not having a label willing to 
shell out the bucks to make it happen 
unless that band was something 
special, or at the very least, above 
average. Anyway, life is short, and it’s 
hard enough finding the time to listen 
to all the music I know that I love 
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already. So call me jaded, but spending 
twenty minutes with very average music 
makes me wish I’d just listened to Start 
Today again instead. —Chad Williams 
(Wax Deli, waxdeli.com) 


AGGRO: Maelstrom: 7” 

Maelstrom is the right title for this 
three track single, as it sums up 
perfectly the turbulent approach of this 
new Japanese band. Aggro takes the 
driving force of Zeke, mixes it with the 
chaotic sound of Brutal Knights, and 
lays down some gloriously unhinged 
and chaotic punk. This is one of two 
7’s the band released simultaneously 
on the same label. I’m sure all five 
songs could have fit on one record but 
as both feature excellent artwork I’m 
not complaining. If you like raging 
guitars and clattering drums colliding 
to kick up an almighty hullaballoo then 
this should be up your street. —Rich 
Cocksedge (Beerdrop, aggrotheband@ 
gmail.com, beerdrop.bandcamp.com) 


AL SCORCH / DAVID DONDERO: Split: 7” 
I think this split was made to go 
along with a tour, which makes a 
lot of sense—Scorch and Dondero 
make a good pair, trading banjo and 
guitar duties on each other’s songs. 
Al Scorch’s “Hold on Right” is a 
sad-smiling ballad that does exactly 
what it should. There’s this perfect 
mix of banjo that can happen in a 
folk song sometimes—if your punk 
response to that is, “Yeah, none,” then 
go away, this isn’t for you—and this 
one hits just the right mark. David 
Dondero’s “Country Cliché,” while 
similarly thoughtful, takes a darker 
turn. The opening lines call back 
to country legends, but Dondero’s 
blunt, brazenly confessional tone and 
cadence is all him. Where Scorch 


—Tim Brooks 


is gentle and quietly optimistic, 
Dondero is bitter and unforgiving, 
hammering his rage home with each 
repeated phrase. It’s a duality that 
works well on this split, showcasing 
each person’s songwriting abilities for 
exactly what they are. These guys are 
where DIY punk ethics and folk music 
really intersect. -Indiana Laub (Let’s 
Pretend, letspretendrecords.com) 


AL SCORCH: Live at the Spirit Store: CS 
Some fairly strong  bluegrass/ 
folk/Celtic pickin’ on this live 
recording. The cassette. consists of 
thirteen songs, including a version 
of “Slipknot” by Woody Guthrie. 
This is not my favorite kind of roots 
music but the musicianship is top 
notch and the songs and singing are 
quite good. I would definitely check 
out other releases from this Chicago- 
area performer. —Mike Frame (Let’s 
Pretend, letspretendrecords.com) 


ALRIGHT: Self-titled: 7” 

Charlotte, North Carolina! Home to 
one of my favorite airports and also 
home to Alright. If Alright were ice 
cream, they would be Rocky Road: 
sugary-sweet indie pop with some 
crunch, namely in the buzzing guitar 
sound that brings Dinosaur Jr. and 
Hiisker Dii to mind. The three tracks 
presented here are all fine examples of 
what Alright brings to the party. Did I 
mention ice cream? —Garrett Barnwell 
(Negative Fun, negativefun.com) 


AMBASSADOR GUN: Rich: 7” 

A 2011 single from this metal band. 
Not sure why this is coming up 
in 2015. Maybe they had a bunch 
of extra records lying around and 
decided to send them to punk zines? 
This is some sort of grindcore/ 


metalcore/groove metal mashup. 
Some blastbeats, some slow Pantera- 
style riffing, and a hardcore/death 
growl. I can handle this type of stuff 
done well, but this is bo-ring and 
probably why this limited pressing 
of five hundred is still available four 
years later. —Chad Williams (Minor 
Bird, minorbirdrecords.blogspot.com) 


AMPERE / RAEIN: Split: 7” 

Ampere is a DIY screamo outfit from 
Amherst, Mass. that has been at it for 
over a decade, releasing split after 
split. They’re ferocious and spastic, 
almost verging on powerviolence, 
and a little bit Palatka, a lot Orchid 
(sharing member Will Killingsworth), 
and sometimes resembling Loma 
Prieta. Ampere’s three songs sink in 
their teeth and never let go. The lyrics 
are preoccupied with abandoning (or 
resolving) the past, utilizing images of 
light and darkness: “The sun can blind 
as can the dark.” The songs are over - 
in the blink of an eye but leave quite 
the impression. I also recommend 
listening to All Our Tomorrows End 
Today, released in 2004, with a title 
that is once again fixated on the past. 
Raein hail from Italy, and they pair 
nicely with Ampere’s aural assault. 
The guitar melodies are haunting, 
taking cues from post-rock, shoegaze, 
and screamo. Although the music 
is more “pleasant” than Ampere, 
the vocals are equally as shrill and 
agonized. Raein recently released the 
stellar, free Perpetuum EP that further 
expands their moody, atmosphere- 
drenched sound. Definitely grab what 
you can from both of these respectable 
punk outfits. -Sean Arenas (No Idea) 


ANTIQUE SCREAM: 

Two Bad Dudes; CD 

This disc doesn’t ring true to me. It 
all seems very affected, starting with 
the title. The singer is trying too hard 
to do the whole bluesy, doom metal 
thing. Half the songs are epics that 
come in two parts, with the first part 
mostly being wanky drum or guitar 
solos. Lots of evil sounds and evil 
lyrics about devil women and shit 
like that. It’s like a parody version 
of a stoner metal band created for an 
episode of Family Guy. -MP Johnson 
(Self Destructo, selfdestructorecords. 
bandcamp.com) 


AQUADOLLS: Stoked on You: CD 
Californians, you can no_ longer 
survive by your insistent love of surf 
rock. We, the citizens of the world, 
a good majority of which do not 
have readily accessible beaches for 
most of the year, are hereby calling 
you to just stop. This lackadaisical, 
dismissive indifference to the world 
at large, codified by the slacker rock 
that Burger Records has taken as their 
cultural duty to commit to physical 
media, will not fly. I’m being a bit of a 
dick here, I’ve just heard too many of 
these surf-rock-by-way-of-dream-pop 
albums and none of them stick at all. - 
There are moments where this record 
breaks through the dreamy gaze and 
ferociously states its intentions, but 
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those moments are few. Perhaps it is 
my inner old man speaking, but if you 
use “Sk8” in a song title and it doesn’t 
seem like an obvious joke, just don’t. 
I can’t handle that kind of stress in 
my life anymore. Grade: C+. —Bryan 
Static (Burger, burgerrecords.org) 


ATLANTIC THRILLS: 

Bed Bugs:7” single 

Retro rock similar to Shannon And 
The Clams. The A side is the original 
and most upbeat of the two. The 
playing is more than competent and 
the backing vocals give the song 
character. It’s really keen, as the 
young people are fond of saying 
these days. However, it’s the Archie’s 
cover of “Sugar Sugar” on the flipside 
that is the standout. It’s slowed way 
down, largely acoustic, and with more 
texture than the original. (I like the 
Archies, and it’s not some irony thing 
either.) The song goes from being the 
bubblegum hit that you have heard for 
years and years to being something 
new. The vocals are airy and the dual 
vocals chorus takes it to another level. 
This song is reason alone to pick 
this single up. It is that good. —Matt 
Average (Almost Ready) 


ATTENDANT: Freaking Out: LP 

This record is a one-sided, seven- 
song collection of musicians out of 
Philadelphia. There are seriously 
twelve different people who had 
something to do with this LP. In the 
liner notes they explain: “All the 
songs are collaborations but are for the 


most part written by Jon Rybicki” (of 
Radiator Hospital). It’s quintessentially 
college rock with beautiful lyrics that 
paint a full picture, complete with raw 
emotions. The closing track is one of 
the shortest songs lyrically, but has 
some of my favorite lines: “Our father 
was a boxer / he put people in boxes 
/ and the boxes underneath a layer of 
soil / four feet deep / but we were in 
the basement.” It’s poetry in the same 
vein as J Church, though the vocal 
delivery is really lacking. I can read 
the feelings layered in these songs, 
but I can’t sense them in the milk-and- 
water singing style. The male vocals 
are a bit warbling—in the same style 
as Conor Oberst—and the female 
ones are light and airy. Track two 
“Saturday” rips into a wailing guitar, 
fast drums, and a distorted, rumbling 
bass that reminds me at moments of 
Smashing Pumpkins, with whispers of 
shoegaze and post-punk in the midst. 
While I like some of the music, it’s 
not gripping me in the way the lyrics 
do. Put as much passion in the singing 
as the words they’re delivering, and 
I think you’ve got a great band here. 
—Kayla Greet (Salinas) 


AUSMUTEANTS: “Mates Rates” 

b/w “Echo Beach”:7" 

These Ausmuteants kids are sneakily 
prolific. It’s a band that I definitely 
want to own all their releases, but I 
feel something will slip by before too 
long. (Did I hear that two more 7”s 
will be out by the time this review 
sees print? Argh!) Ausmuteants are 


one of those bands that force me to 
buy two-song 7”s. “Mates Rates” is a 
catchy tune that I imagine to be about 
hooking your buddies up with cheap/ 
free stuff from your employer. “Echo 
Beach” first struck me as a piss-take 
on the more cornball aspects of power 
pop; maybe a commercial about a hot 
vacation spot? In verifying, it’s a cover 
of Canadian new wave-esque-band 
Martha And The Muffins, with plenty 
of ‘80s sax. Well then! If all of today’s 
kids were like Ausmuteants, I might 
be more okay with today’s kids. —Sal 
Lucci (Hozac, hozacrecords.com) 


AWESOME AND THE ASS KICKERS: 

Featuring Joey Image of the Misfits 

and Dave Scott of Adrenalin 0.D.: 10" 
An eight-song 10” by a Florida band in 
lucha libre masks with guest drumming 
by an ex-Misfit on one side, and guest 
drumming by an ex-member of AOD 
on the other, with two originals and 
two covers by the guest drummer’s 
old band on each side. What’s not to 
like? The covers of “Horror Business” 
and “Teenagers from Mars” on the 
Joey Image side are serviceable, and 
they have the good sense to cover 
my favorite AOD song “The Nice 
Song in the Key of D” on the flip, so 
everything’s pretty much Archie from 
that standpoint. The originals are what 
MRR used to define as “funnypunk” 
(back when they actually led off 
their record reviews with a glossary 
of terms, in the dim pre-history 
when there were limited enough 
terms for describing punk rock that 


that could even be a thing)—bicep- 
flexing anthems about contemporary 
scourges like Ricardo Montalban and 
gonorrhea (“it sounds much better 
than it feels”). Hell, I'll admit I even 
sang along to “Douchey Man.” If you 
miss the ‘80s and/or lived through the 
‘80s but are pissed that hardly anyone 
wore lucha libre masks on stage back 
then, your barge has just docked. 
BEST SONG: “Douchey Man.” BEST 
SONG TITLE: “The Nice Song in the 
Key of D,” that’s evergreen, dude. 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: Dave Scott stayed at my house 
in 1987. —Rev. Norb (AAK) 


AYE NAKO: The Blackest Eye: 12" EP 

Aye Nako’s Facebook page states that 
they’re “non-college rock.” I like that 
genre tag. (Although in the time it’s 
taken me to eam a BA, my nephew 
went from zygote to third-grader, so 
I’m neck-deep in college experience.) 
I like it because it separates Aye Nako 
from a tradition of privileged, white 
“indie” bands that ascend coffee shops 
and art galleries to a Coachella stage. 
Ultimately, this New York-based group 
is too candid and personal to be easily 
commodified. They’re more angular 
than feel-good pop punk, as the guitars 
are sharp and jangly like Speedy Ortiz. 
The musical density is matched only 
by the achingly earnest harmonizing 
vocals: “I’ve heard about your type / 
The interracial hype / I’m preoccupied 
/ Casually hating my life.” The words 
are acerbic, but when infused with the 
pulsing rhythm section, Aye Nako 
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is at once challenging and inviting. 
These six songs are sonically richer 
than most LPs, which lessens the 
sting of it being a 12” EP and makes 
The Blackest Eye a must-have. Also, 
definitely check out singer/guitarist 
Mars Dixon’s interview in Razorcake 
as it sheds light on the trans punk 
community. —Sean Arenas 

(Don Giovanni) 


BACKROAD BURNERS: 

Rock and Roll Ultra: LP 

The songs and the pictures and the 
liner notes tell a story about a band 
with a community surrounding them. 
In 2010, Backroad Burners began 
as an Italian scooter club, driving to 
rallies and events, and then a few of 
the members broke away to start this 
band. The songs come across as pub 
singalongs for dark beer drinkers and 
history buffs who wish they were 
old-timey pirates. This album comes 
across as music for insiders. Not 
being a part of their community, this 
music falls flat on my ears, although 
I can only imagine that getting a pint 
and playing some foosball with these 
Philadelphians would be a damn good 
time. —John Mule (Blind Pigeon, 
blindpigeonrecords.com) 


BARRERACUDAS: Can Do Easy: LP 

Was exceedingly fond of their 
Nocturnal Missions full-length some 
time back and this ain’t doing anything 
to sully said fondness for the band itself. 
Power pop-influenced punk is the order 
of the day, with echoes of garage, glam, 


and straight rock chiming in here and 
there. A couple o’ tunes here invoke the 
glory days of “Big Time”-era Rudi just 
as much as the Ramones. Great, great, 
great. -Jimmy»Alvarado (Oops Baby, 
oopsbabyrecords.com) 


BASEMENT BENDERS: 

Self-titled: 7” EP 

DIY pop punk solid gold right here. 
With an all-star cast like this I’d 
expect nothing less. Members of Sexy, 
This Bike Is A Pipebomb, and Future 
Virgins just to name a few. You need 
this record. —-Jackie Rusted (Drunken 
Sailor, drunkensailorrecords.co.uk / 
Dead Broke, deadbrokerekerds.com) 


BCGS: Angel Lust: CDEP 

If you’ve ever asked yourself what 
Talking Heads might have sounded like 
had they formed in 2015 and not 1975, 
then BCGs are an attempt to answer 
that question. Channeling the musical 
sensibilities of Byrne, Weymouth et 
al., the BCGs are one of the finest 
examples of no-wave worship bands 
you’re liable to hear anywhere. Not 
only has the band crafted a series 
of tight, catchy tunes in the same 
vein as their idols, but vocalist Joel 
Zimmerman has even mastered a very 
good Byrne imitation. He manages a 
deeper and rawer sound at times than 
Byrne ever did, showing a bit more 
range than his hero managed. BCGs 
lyrics are cryptic and cover topics of 
sex, death, and self-destruction. Some 
notable lyrical references include the 
Jonestown massacre, the Hillside 


Stranglers, and direct name dropping 
of their own band. It’s a touch of ego 
of which David Byrme himself would 
certainly approve. —Paul J. Comeau 
(Records Ad Nauseam, begmuzak@ 
gmail.com) 


BEGINNER'S MYND, THE: “/f You 
Found Out” b/w” When You Go":7" 
The Beginner’s Mynd is a D.C. outfit 
that gives good retro. This single 
follows the band’s full-length cassette 
release with two solid janglers of the 
‘60s persuasion. The songs are heavy 
with Byrds-inspired harmonies, sharp 
organs, and sun-on-the-blacktop guitar 
chords. The songs are thoughtful and 
well produced. Both are psych pop 
; tempo and loaded with Beatles-isms. 
It’s a corker if you’re into seeing 
colors. —Billups Allen (13 O’Clock) 


BESOIN DEAD: 

Pair, Tu Nes Pas Impair: CDEP 

The project of Parisian musician Pascal 
Benvenuti, Besoin Dead defies easy 
categorization. Utilizing drums and a 
guitar mounted atop his drums—and 
played with drumsticks—Benvenuti 
creates eerie minimalist soundscapes 
over which he occasionally sings/ 
screams. For how minimal the tools, 
there’s a lot of depth and variety to the 
tracks on Pair, Tu N’es Pas Impair. For 
the most part, tracks flow smoothly from 
one to the next, but when there is an 
abrupt pause it almost feels necessary, 
like a gasp for air. The flow of the album 
gave this the feel of a movie score, and 
I could easily imagine this as the music 


of an art house picture. Everything 
about this CD screamed art school to 
me. I leave it to the individual listener 
to decide how much art can you take. 
—Paul J. Comeau (Et Mon Cul C’est Du 
Tofu, pascal@moncul.org) 


BIKES: Und Gut:7” 

Very successful emulation of the 
Rolling Stones of yesteryear. Berlin, 
Germany’s Bikes bring the bluesy bar 
rock with this two-song set. —Jackie 
Rusted (Alien Snatch!) 


BILLIE IDLES, THE: 

Everything Was Cliche’, and Nothing 
Was Original: CS 

According to the note on the cassette, 
this is sort of a side project of Tom 
Grrrl that people may or may not 
actually refer to as Tom Grrrl. I’m not 
entirely sure what to make of that, but 
that’s what’s going on. I’m not super 
familiar with the Tom Grrrl catalogue, 
but it seems like this stuff is pretty 
much on the same page as that, or at 
least an adjacent one. The songs are 
split between lo-fi pop and melodic, 
blown-out garage punk, with plenty of 
exploration of the territory between. 
The songs are buzzing with this 
neurotic energy that makes it feel like 
the whole thing is just barely staying 
afloat, like it might collapse into its 
own heavily referential anxiety at any 
moment. I don’t mean that as a slight 
to the songwriting or performance, 
which are both on point. The way 
Daniel incorporates and builds off of 
samples (including contributions from 
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The Misfits, The Cure, and Buddy 
Holly) is actually pretty ingenious. 
I may have to revisit my almost 
absolute, anti-sample stance because 
of this thing. —Indiana Laub (Self- 
released, tomgrrrl.storenvy.com) 


BLACK BREATH: 

Slaves to Death: CD/2 x LP 

Seattle’s Black Breath is back with their 
third full-length. The band is still heavy 
and fierce but Slaves to Death seems 
to be their most metal release yet. It’s 
eight songs and forty-nine minutes 
of part Entombed, part Master of 
Puppets-era Metallica. The vocals are 
less screaming and more sick growling, 
which matches the music really well, 
yet the songs are still capable of hooks 
(“Seed of Cain” is a good example). 
The most impressive thing is the 
production quality. That’s not to say 
it’s been poor before, but everything 
sounds so crisp and spot-on. It’s all 
thanks to Converge’s Kurt Ballou, 
who nails it here. The sound on Slaves 
to Death is so different from previous 
Black Breath albums that’s it’s almost 
hard to compare their releases, but this 
is definitely a worthwhile album for 
those who miss old-school Metallica 
and Entombed in their glory days. 
—Kurt Morris (Southern Lord) 


BLACK SPARROW PRESS / PLURALS: 
Split: 7” 

San Pedro’s own BSP teams up 
with Lansing, Michigan’s Plurals 
on this four-song platter. BSP does 
the _reflective/introspective thing 


with roaring vocals and drumming 
that somehow reminds me of Joy 
Division’s Stephen Morris. Plurals 
takes the louder, more energetic road 
with a drummer who is clearly beating 
the shit out of his drum kit with some 
hectic, buzzsaw guitars sprinkled on 
top—a winning formula in my book. 
Find this baby if you can. I think it 
is a pretty limited release. —Garrett 
Barnwell (Minor Bird, minorbird. 
blogspot.com) 


BLACK TOWER: The Secret Tower: LP 
Heavy metal from Ottawa, Canada! 
Some of the descriptions out there on 
the interwebs call this black metal/ 
hardcore punk. Both inaccurate. So 
yeah, their band logo looks pretty 
black metal and I have a suspicion 
that at least a couple of the members 
come from a punk background, 
though I can’t find any proof. And 
there is something punk about these 
songs, but not on the surface; this is 
unabashed heavy fucking metal, of 
the 1983 variety. It’s like if you were 
to listen to the English Dogs’s Where 
Legend Began, not knowing that they 
used to be a punk band. What you 
hear is completely metal, yet you 
can feel a punk rock energy. That, 
combined with the short and concise 
song structures, should be extremely 
appealing to you speed metal punx. 
Anyway, forget all that. This record 
rules because Black Tower wrote 
some great songs. Eight killer tunes 
mixing elements of NWOBHM 
and thrash, a touch of black metal 


iciness and grimly fantastical lyrics, 
all woven together into flowing, 
shredding street metal with hooks 
everywhere, in both riff and melody. 
If you’re reading Razorcake and like 
metal at all, this is for you. —Chad 
Williams (No Idea) 


BLINDNESS: Wrapped in Plastic: CD 

I hear the ‘90s are in vogue again. It 
was an interestingly fertile period for 
so-called “alternative” music. Like 
every other musical subculture before 
or since, it was gelded, commodified, 
narrowed, and strip-mined until all 
that was left was fleeting touchstone 
references that could be marketed 
and resold to punters and fuckwits 


_ who didn’t know better or didn’t care 


a two-penny fart that what they were 
ingesting was crap. Bush, Creed, and 
a ton of others owe their mansions to 
these dipshits. Ignore the recording 
date of this release and you’d swear 
it was some lost gem released just 
before things went south—echoes of 
shoegaze dissonance washing over 
a funky backbone-bender rhythm 
section, padded with later-period 
psychedelic references. Despite 
some easily pulled influences, it 
shines with a creative streak largely 
absent in this modern era of music- 
as-bland-conveyor-belted-product 
pop, musicians making a racket that 
comes from within, not from a focus 
group... or maybe they just caught 
me in a maudlin mood or something. 
Who the fuck cares? Right now all’s I 
want is someone to plop a Mad Hatter 


chapeau on my noggin’, dose me, 
point in the direction of the nearest 
clandestine warehouse gig, and play 
this fucker loud. Jimmy Alvarado 
(Saint Marie, saintmarierecords.com) 


BOILERMAN: Self-titled: 10” EP 
Boilerman is a Chicago power trio, 
busting out scrappy, hardcore-tinged 
pop punk with manic precision. The 
record is less than ten minutes long, 
but there’s enough relatable anger 
and anxiety to go around. Listening 
to a Boilerman record isn’t the same 
as watching them perform while 
someone tries to climb up your back to 
use you as a diving board. Or at least 
I imagine they inspire such activities. 
—Sean Arenas (86’d, 86drec.com / 
Waterslide, watersliderecords.com / 
Crapoulet, cool@crapoulet.fr) 


BOLLWEEVILS, THE: Attack Scene:7” 
Another blaster from these long-running 
IL punks. “Honesty Isn’t So Simple” 
thrashes away with reckless abandon. 
Fans of Bad Religion and Pegboy will 
find something enticing here. The flip 
is a “theme song” effort. The first line 
of this song’s lyrics pretty much sums 
it up: “It may sound stupid but you’ve 
got to do it.” It would really be stupid if 
you didn’t buy this right away. It comes 
on shiny blue vinyl. -Sean Koepenick 
(Underground Communiqué, facebook. 
com/thebollweevils) 


BOMBON: A Date With: CS 
Remember that episode of Twin Peaks 
when James, Maddy, and Laura record 
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a song in the living room? That cheesy 
scene with a breathy love anthem 
recorded with a hollow-body guitar 
and Shure microphones? After hitting 
play on this cassette, I was worried I 
was in for a whole EP of that. First 
song starts off that way, but within a 
few measures it kicks off and turns 
into something much more enjoyable. 
Rumbly surf vibrato in the guitar, 
stripped-down drum sound, mixed 
in with deep bass, and despondent 
trumpet pull through for the other five 
and two ‘thirds tracks of the record. 
To be honest, I get tired of songs like 
“Dance Just Like Annette,” where 
gitls are pining over guys named 
Johnny Boy and Frankie. Though 
I thoroughly enjoy that authentic 
garage/surf combo, I’d rather bands 
update the content of the songs for 
the modern age and let go of the soda 
fountain, make-out hill sort of date. 
If I’m going on a date with Bombén, 
I'd like a different kind of malt, if you 
know what I mean. Fortunately, many 
of these rockin’ tracks are instrumental 
and easy to dance around like a goon 
to. -Kayla Greet (Burger) 


BONNY DOON: Self-titled: 7” 

Sleepy, jangly indie rock that 
sometimes lolls into sleepy, jangly 
indie pop—I don’t know exactly 
where the line is. Either way, there is 
definite sleepiness. “Lost My Way” 
is actually pretty upbeat and driving, 
but there’s still this sense of casual 
slouchiness that the band embodies. 
Maybe it’s the slight twang that’s 


making me think of a more chilled- 
out Wilco. Pretty solid lazy afternoon 
music. —Indiana Laub (Salinas) 


BRENDA’S FRIEND: 

Under the Shrub: CS 

Amy Oelsner and Erin Tobey, 
the multi-instrumentalists behind 
Brenda’s Friend, have a lot going 
for them, but keep it minimalistic on 
their seven-track cassette Under the 
Shrub. Their voices vacillate between 
angelic, snarky, and twee, but always 
blend perfectly. Songs like “King 
of the Doctors” and “Estate Sale” 
rely only on guitar, leaving lots of 
space in which listeners can wander 
and daydream. “Thunder Pillow” 
and “Mother’s Tongue” play with 
percussive elements, “Freon” 
experiments with psych-y, spacey 
guitar tones, and “Comedy Show” has 
apparently decided it’s time for you 
to have a good cry. A keen, almost 
subversive humor buried in the poetic 
lyrics ties the record together from 
start to finish. If you need someone 
to score your new indie film, your 
search is over. —Kelley O’Death 
(Let’s Pretend) 


CANCERS: 

“Missed” b/w “Helpless”:7" 

These guys are wizards of nostalgia. 
Listening to this single is like cruising 
down the street you grew up on, 
with the windows down on a clear 
fall day. Cancers fully embrace a 
no-frills aesthetic, employing tinny 
guitar, shoegazey melodies, and 


reverb-laden drum machine tracks 
to connote simpler, sunnier times. 
Imagine if Wavves and The Breeders 
were to have a jam sesh playdate, 
and you’ve pretty much grasped the 
charmingly straightforward prowess 
of these grungy pop punk prodigies. 
-Simone Carter (Debt Offensive, 
debtoffensiverecs.bigcartel.com) 


CAUSTIC CASANOVA: Breaks: CD 

Overly complex college rock from 
D.C. Wandering guitar lines, tricky 
time signafures, and dual female/ 
male vocals. Records like this are 
the reason one should never learn to 
play your instruments. It’s all off keys 
and weird timings. Not quite math- 


‘rock, but getting there. This is the 


sound of chewing on aluminum foil. 
Excuse me while I go and rinse my 
ears out. -Tim Brooks (Retrofuturist, 
retrofuturistrecords.com) 


CAVES: Leaving: LP 

Much has been made of Bristol punks 
Caves over the last few years, but I’ve 
mostly ignored the hype—“For Fans 
Of” sections can really fuck up your 
internal compass. For the uninitiated, 
the pop sensibility of Leaving makes 
it a strange entry point into the career 
of a band known for riotous melodic 
punk rock. But as a wayward queer, 
it reinforces my belief that if you are 
meant to have a song in your life, it 
will find you. The album opens with 
“Sad,” a staunch disavowal of the 
gender binary that is decidedly not 
hostile, but tinged with melancholy 


and hope. The remaining fifteen 
minutes of music on the LP sways 
gently between bitter and sweet, with 
both flavors passing through the teeth 
one expects to find on a punk record. 
The hype makes sense. Caves are not 
the kind of band that makes it easy 
to just like them casually. They are 
the kind of band that pens lyrics you 
want tattooed on your body until you 
realize that, once they are divorced 
from their song of origin, the words 
lose all of their power. Leaving exists 
in that magical realm in which the 
music is the message; capturing all of 
the feelings that manifest in between 
life’s pivotal moments. “Breathe in, 
breathe out.” Thanks, Caves. I will. 
—Kelley O’Death (Dead Broke) 


CHANTICLEAR: 

Old Glories and War Stories: CD 

This Boston band has been around 
since 1999. If this is your first time 
hearing about them, then listen up— 
super tight rhythms and awesome 
songs with hooks galore. Apparently, 
they have also spent some time in 
Haverhill, MA but they have a love/ 
hate relationship with the town. If 
you aren’t interested in hearing about 
a band that has a song called “Cock 
Rocket” then I guess I never really 
knew you. But seriously, this deserves 
a spot in your collection. “Wasted” 
may encourage you to do likewise. 
Recommended. -Sean Koepenick 
(BlueFX, facebook.com/Chanticlear) 
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CHEAP DATES, THE: Piss Away 
another God Damn Year: CS 
Surprisingly potent. Wasn’t expecting 
much, but here are seven songs of 
terrifically crafted and woefully snotty 
punk a la Toy Dolls or The Briefs. If 
you dig the rosters of Modern Action 
or No Front Teeth, you’ll find a shit- 
ton to like here. Catchy as hell, and 
will continue to garner repeated listens 
in this place of worship. (Sidenote: 
I thought the cover was an image 
of a weird, mutated root vegetable, 
like a potato or a turnip, which was 
charming. On closer inspection, I 
think it’s actually a tooth, which is 
probably more traditionally punk 
or whatever, but not nearly as cute. 
Regardless, you should probably get a 
copy of this anyway.) —Keith Rosson 
(Don’t Panic) 


CHROME CRANKS: 

Anniversary Edition: LP 
As implied by the title, this is a 
remastered anniversary edition of their 
debut album. The order of the day 
now, as then, is a heady, sleazy mix 
of punk, blues, country, garage rock, 
no wave, and a wallop of grime so 
thick it’ll take months to wash it off. 
If you thought the Cows could kick 
up araunchy racket, you’re in for a bit 
of a surprise here. Jimmy Alvarado 
(HoZac, hozacrecords.com) 


COMMIE COWBOYS: Monster: EP 

The other day I was losing my mind to 
the bona fide classic Young Wasteners 
album. A fier about the fifth consecutive 


listen, I allowed myself time to think 
and wonder, whatever happened to all 
those great bands from Denmark and 
the inspired energy from that era? I’m 
guessing it’s dormant at the moment 
from listening to the latest Commie 
Cowboys EP. This is crap. Seriously. 
This reminds me of the dark ages of 
hardcore in the late ‘80s when bands 
started drifting over to pop pap (to 
even call some of those bands at the 
time punk is a stretch) or shitty hair 
metal wank, like that secgnd Uniform 
Choice LP Staring into the Sewer. 
The fact that shit bands like Youth Of 
Today and Bold were popular at that 
time is a good indication of how dire 
times had become. The music on this 
record is the sound of a band grasping 
for ideas and coming up with nothing. 
Uninspired punk and roll doo-doo. It’s 
apparent they can play, but proficiency 
doesn’t necessarily mean the music 
is good. The songs just sound tired. 
They plod and drag on longer than 
needed. The vocals are good, but 
wasted on bad songs. Everyone in this 
band is good, but they just can’t pull 
it together to make interesting music. 
—Matt Average (Wargame, wargame- 
records.blogspot.com / Halshugga, 
halshuggarecords.tictail.com) 


CONCEALED BLADE: Demo 2015: 7" 

I have to admit that I was a little 
weary of a demo recorded so recently 
being pressed to vinyl, but I wasn’t 
let down on this one bit. This record 
is pretty much a ripper from front to 
back with pauses only for some weird 


(but awesome) whammy bar action. 
Great riffs, killer breakdowns, and 
a nice, thick guitar tone. For fans of 
early Boston HC, late-‘80s NYHC, 
and ‘80s Italian thrash (which all of 
you should be). Approved. —Ian Wise 
(Beach Impediment) 


CONSTANT INSULT: 

Self-titled: 12”EP 

Containing members of Frozen Teens 
and Peer Precious, these six songs 
continue where the much-heralded 
(and deservedly so!) Frozen Teens 
LP left off, but with a strong Mac 
McCaughan influence. It’s lighter, it’s 
brighter; it brings to mind a summer 
afternoon in Chapel Hill before a 
desperate winter night in Minneapolis. 
For those of you feverishly lurking the 
alleys for another unwashed, melodic 
DIY punk band with male and female 
vocals, for those of you who still miss 
Homeowners, for those who can’t 
wait any longer for this new Acid Fast 
record to come out: check out Constant 
Insult. —Daryl (Let’s Pretend) 


DAMNIT JIMS, THE: 

Never Die!:7" EP 

A band made up of members of 
Surrounded By Thieves, DC Fallout, 
and New Cold War intrigues me, 
seeing as how I like all three of 
those groups. The outcome of their 
endeavors hits the mark immediately. 
The first two tracks sound a lot like 
the Circle Jerks, in terms of their 
structure as well as the vocal delivery. 
The remaining four songs have more 


of their own identity but there is no 
denying the influence that decades of 
Southern Californian melodic punk 
has had on the quartet. Good stuff and 
worth checking out. -Rich Cocksedge 
(Squid Hat, info@squidhatrecords. 
com, squidhatmusic.com) 


DATA CONTROL: Radiating: LP 

I reviewed a CD-R copy of this that 
was sent in a while back bearing the 
name One God, One Love, wherein 
they expressed the hope to release it 
on vinyl. Glad to see they succeeded 
‘cause this is a corker of a release, 
with a L.A.-via-The-Regulations vibe 
with guitars that churn, burn, and add 
heft to songs that show a band that 
ain’t afraid to throw in some secret 
ingredients among the meat and 
potatoes. Highly recommended. — 
Jimmy Alvarado (Farsot, farsotfarsot. 
tumblr.com) 


DEAD BARS: Emergency: 7” 

I love it when you unexpectedly 
discover a band you love. With Dead 
Bars it was at the Roachella fest in 
Seattle. They were the closing band 
of an entire weekend of insanity. We 
almost split back to the hotel before 
they played. That would have sucked 
because I would have missed out on 
all kinds of radness! They tore the 
roof off of the Victory Lounge and I 
immediately bought all the records 
they had, including this here new one. 
Beautiful hooks with gruff-ish vocals. 
I find myself singing these songs to 
myself long after I am done listening. 
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I am excited about so many bands in 
Seattle these days! —Ty Stranglehold 
(Eager Beaver, eagerbeaverrecords. 
bandcamp.com) 


DEAD HUNT: Demonstration 2015: CS 
Extremely polished, heavy crust from 
the Seattle area. They take a lot of 
cues from classic Profane Existence, 
but verge on being full-on metal with 
blistering guitar leads over just about the 
whole thing. Actually, Pusmort Records 
may be a better frame of reference. Like, 
think Total Chaos with whammy bars. 
Fans of good recent crust like Decay 
After Death or Extinction Of Mankind 
will take to this with ease. Lyrics are 
typical for the genre and don’t tread any 
new ground but avoid bonehead, stupid 
phrases. Solid debut! —Ian Wise (Rust 
And Machine) 


DEADLY VIPERS: 

Cataclysmic Events: CS 

Holy fuck, Detroit. Deadly Vipers 
describe themselves as “psych punk” 
and “kick ass chicks who spill heavy 
jams.” The songs here are focused and 
chaotic all at once. There are shades of 
Libyans, Crass, and Stooges perfectly 
reinforced with psychedelic guitar 
solos. Immediately after listening, I 
emailed them to thank them. It’s just 
so damn good. —John Mule (King 
Pizza, kingpizzarecords.com) 


DEATH CAMP: 

Live at the Big Jar 7/20/15: CS 

This band released a 7” a couple 
of years ago that you can still find 


pretty easily in the markdown bin of 
your local record store or basement 
distro. It’s what people nowadays 
call a “dollar bin ripper” as it was a 
solid recording from a band that was 
settled nicely into a genre but didn’t 
really catch traction because it’s not 
all the way there. That record has a 
heavy NYHC vibe that was dubbed 
“classic” by many a hipster blogger. 
The sound was good, but was very 
modern—with vocals that were more 
inspired by West Coast weirdos than 
DMS bangers and hidden behind a 
strange wall of reverb. This recording 
might as well be a different band, 
and had it been released on vinyl 
would certainly not be cast off to the 


dollar bin for the curious traveler of 


tomorrow to pick up and file away 
in a room too small to house all their 
records. The first song “Wolf Prince” 
is a strange, cathartic listen with 
moody dives and Christian Death- 
style breakdowns buried between evil 
rocking. The first song fades into the 
second “Strange Beast,” with a twin 
guitar intro reminiscent of Thin Lizzy 
that immediately dives into ‘80s cock- 
rock riffing (think more Change Today 
and less Shout at the Devil). We’re just 
two songs in. The recording continues 
on as a hodgepodge of sounds centered 
around a cohesive theme. There’s the 
seven-minute stomp of “Big Trouble” 
that calls to mind the Gorehounds, 
but with a slow lead break that feels 
so familiar but impossible to place. 
The intro for “Punch Line” retains 
their former NYHC vibe but makes it 


sounds fresh and new in the context of 
the rest of the cassette. Throughout the 
recording, the vocals are theatric and 
thematic, akin to recordings of Tomato 
Du Plenty or the rambling prose of 
Spencer Moody. For all the fucking 
weird bands from Rochester, this one 
may be the weirdest. It also may be 
the one with the most possibility of 
producing a commercially successful 
record that doesn’t dumb down their 
sound. There are bolts that need to 
be tightened down in their sound, but 
this is a band poised to do something 
very interesting. —Ian Wise (Self- 
released, deathcamp.bigcartel.com, 
deathcampny.bandcamp.com) 


DEFEATER: Abandoned: CD/LP 

Perhaps some of you are familiar with 
Defeater’s modus operandi. For those 
who aren’t, Defeater is a concept 
band from Boston and all their songs 
relate to a fucked-up family in post- 
World War II New Jersey. Abandoned 
doesn’t focus on the family, but 
instead a periphery character, a priest 
who makes an appearance on a song 
on their first album Travels. The priest 
is a WWII vet and the eleven songs 
explore his experience after the war 
and losing his faith. Musically, the 
band is still playing melodic hardcore, 
but the lyrical content strikes really 
close to me. Losing faith is something 
that seems trivial to people who haven’t 
experienced it, but it’s life-altering for 
those of us who have endured it. Guilt, 
doubt, and hopelessness are strong 
emotions that appear in the lyrics and 


Derek Archambault’s throaty yells 
emphasize the depth of the experience 
the priest undergoes over thirty-four 
minutes. Besides Archambault’s 
great vocals, the drumming is also 
worth mentioning. Joe Longobardi 
is a monster on the drums and there 
were moments I was blown away by 
how tight his playing was. Defeater 
hasn’t ever put out a bad album, and 
not only is this not a bad album, it’s 
easily their best. It’s intense, moving, 
and thoughtful, and worth checking 
out for any fans of melodic hardcore. 
~Kurt Morris (Epitaph) 


DEL-TOROS: 

Surfival of the Rockest: CD 

This great European band brings high 
energy, “respect the rock”-style garage 
with some surf overtones to the table. 
As an unapologetic “rockist,” I highly 
endorse this slab, produced by Rollins 
Band soundman/fifth member Theo 
Van Rock. Really cool mix of Scandi 
hard rock with surfy guitars and— 
unlike a lot of the late ‘90s bands—this 
one can actually write a song instead of 
just a guitar lead. Sounding a lot like 
a better Flaming Sideburns with a surf 
lead guitarist, Del-Toros just rip it up 
from start to finish here. —Mike Frame 
(Lighttown Fidelity) 


DIRECT HIT!: More of the Same: CD 

Pop punk treading similar sonic 
water as a billion others, with maybe 
a little bit more going for them in 
the ability to string lyrics together. 
Not my cup o’ poison at all, and 
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not interesting enough to leave any 
lasting impression. —Jimmy Alvarado 
(Red Scare) 


DISMAL SWAMP LORDS: 

Self-titled: CDEP 

Five-song EP that brings to mind the 
best of The Blasters and The Knitters. 
The slide guitar is on point here. “The 
Devil Does the Driving” is sneaky 
and creeps up on your expectations. 
I’m sure The Flesh. Eaters have also 
probably been coming through the 
speakers at some point, too. Promising 
start. It will be intriguing to hear more. 
~—Sean Koepenick (Bossy Lil’ Thing, 
dismalswamplords@gmail.com) 


DOLLAR SIGNS: Yikes: CD 

I was enjoying this album pretty 
thoroughly on the first listen. And 
then the track “I Hope I Don’t Fuck 
This Up” came on and I quickly began 
telling close friends about this cool 
new album I found. Dollar Signs has 
some shakiness to them. There’s some 
off-key vocal crooning, seemingly 
random genre switching, and a good 
dose of slacker rock influence (if 
that kind of thing bothers you). The 
end result is somewhere between 
folk, indie rock, ska, and pop punk. 
Basically, anything goes, and for me 
that’s definitely a plus. Check this out 
if you’re a fan of Bomb The Music 
Industry, Against Me!, or other punk 
bands that tread the line of not really 
being a punk band. (I wrote that 
sentence before I even got to the Jeff 
Rosenstock cameo on “Reinventing 


Dollar Signs,” so I feel even more 
justified in that comparison.) Grade: 
A-. —Bryan Static (Death To False 
Hope, deathtofalsehoperecords.com) 


DOUBTFIRE: Self-titled: CD 

Inasmuch as I think torch-carrying for 
‘90s pop punk is an indulgence that 
would be best served by packing its 
own mouth full of snow and leaving 
itself on the back porch of the igloo 
to die, and inasmuch as I spent the 
‘90s largely immune to the charms 
of the McRackins (yes, I know, they 
were egg-cellent, sue me), and even 
inasmuch as I am as apt to think of 
the Proteens or Klopecs when I’m 
trying to remember the Prozacs, I 
must admit there’s some pretty neat 
stuff going on here and there on this 
disc, a slick collaboration between Bil 
McRackin and J Prozac. Whilst the 
glossy a capella harmonies that kick 
off this thirty-three minute excursion 
into technique made me fretful that 
I was going to be sitting thru half an 
hour of Bon Jovi-core, “Don’t Be That 
Guy” sounded enough like a song the 
Methadones would have covered on 
Power Pop Riot that I was able to 
unharden my heart and listen to the 
rest without having to bite a bullet 
or some other manner of chewable 
ammunition. While numbers like 
“Love This Rock N’ Roll” and “Punk 
Rock Heart” are a bit on the nose, 
lyrically I got to admit they way they 
repeatedly work in a sample of Dee 
Dee yelling “one-two-three-four” 
in time with the rest of the song is 


pretty damn cool. If only Tim from 
Mutant Pop Records could be alive 
to hear this ultimate consummation 
of his label’s aesthetic! Oh wait, he is. 
Well fuck it, then. BEST SONG: It’s 
probably “Just Maybe,” but that damn 
Dee Dee sample really puts “Punk 
Rock Heart,” which would otherwise 
be kind of cornball and lame, over 
the top. So maybe that one. BEST 
SONG TITLE: “Kung Fu Magoo” 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: Ends with a cover of Pete 
Townshend’s “Let My Love Open the 
Door,” just so’s you know into what 
you’re getting. —Rev. Norb (Jerkoff) 


DREAM JOURNAL: 

Competitive Eater Songs: CS 

Is this the first punk read-a-long 
record? Are all of these songs dreams? 
Competitive Eater Songs is a collection 
of vignettes and glances into the 
minutiae of the weirdos (a carpet 
salesman who writes poetry on the 
backs of carpet samples, a disreputable 
sand artist, a pool cleaner at a NASA 
training center) who make up life on 
Earth. Or maybe it’s just a document of 
a bunch of goofs being all goofy. Not 
as personally affecting as Wrangler 
Brutes or The Dead Milkmen, but 
Dream Journal know how to write 
both a sick riff and a compelling scene. 
—Matt Werts (Drug Party) 


DRUNKEN RAMBLINGS, THE: 
Dialectics: CDEP 

Six songs and seventeen minutes of 
off-key, poorly sung pop punk. One 


song has a harmonica. It’d be kind of 
adorable if it weren’t so bad. —Kurt 
Morris (Tiny Little Creatures) 


DYSNEA BOYS / JIFFY MARKER: 
Split: 7” 

This split bridges the Atlantic to bring 
us two sides of dirty, distorted skate 
punk. Vancouver’s Jiffy Marker has an 
old-school snottiness that reminds me 
of a trashier Blank Pages. Interesting, 
seeing as Dysnea Boys are the ones 
who share a hometown (Berlin) with 
that band. But their track is more raw 
and aggressive, more of an OFF! kinda 
thing. Go figure. Also, I’m getting 
conflicting information on whether 
the Jiffy Marker side is supposed to be 
one song called “Party Prison on Titty 
Beach” or a two-part saga consisting 
of “Party Prison” and “Titty Beach.” 
I guess it doesn’t matter; we’re all 
ending up at the same place anyway. 
-Indiana Laub (Debt Offensive, 
debtoffensiverecs.blogspot.com) 


EARTH GIRLS: 

Someone I'd Like to Know: 7" EP 
Punk pop outta Chicago. Fuzzy 
geetars, simple but effective hooks, 
and in the sweet spot between not too 
aggressive and not too sappy. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Dirt Cult) 


EEL: Anti Nuke: EP 

Blown-out noise from the wastelands 
of Pittsburgh. These guys are mining 
the early ‘80s Japanese noise bands 
like GISM and Confuse. The Disorder 
cover makes perfect sense and they 
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fucking nail it. I dig the look and 
the vibe of the band but I’m missing 
the steamroller aspect of bands like 
Frenzy or Nervskade or the hooks of 
Disorder. Cover art by a bloke from 
Doom. Worth a look for sure. —Tim 
Brooks (Beach Impediment) 


ELWAY: Better Whenever: CD 

Let it be known that Elway is the emo- 
rock straw that broke this camel’s 
back. Nothing new here. I’m hearing 
some Hot Water Music and some 
wistful heartland rock. I’m sure there 
are more contemporary reference 
points, but I didn’t like this type of 
stuff the first time around and just 
keep picturing eighteen-year-old sad 
boys in flannels and hoodies playing 
this while driving back to their parents’ 
place after spending the weekend at 
their girlfriend’s new college. —Chris 
Terry (Red Scare) 


EVERYDAY THINGS: Self-titled: 7” 
Canadian power pop/pop punk with a 
side of mod. Clean cut and polite. You 
could totally bring these dudes home 
to mom. Boppy and bouncy. Good. 
Clean. Fun. Great record. —Jackie 
Rusted (No Front Teeth) 


FIGHT AMPUTATION: 

Constantly Off: CD 

Sludgy noise rock with just enough 
culled from the original Sabbath 
source to give it a nice pop undertow 
at all the right moments. If you’ve been 
longing for the missing link between 
Eyehategod and Nirvana, you’re gonna 


love this. -Jimmy Alvarado (Knife 
Hits, fightamp.com) 


FIRE RETARDED: 

Live at Turkeyfest 2014: CS 

Wacky band names is a hurdle to 
overcome when I am checking out 
a band. Something that is a play on 
words but not even witty is even 
harder to get past. Live recordings are 
generally not something that translate 
well either. Fire Retarded are not 
able to get past these things with this 
release. They play noisy, garagey- 
sounding stuff that would be right 
at home on Big Neck or In The Red 
Records. The set here includes covers 
of Digital Leather, Motérhead, and 
Stooges. This is exactly what a cassette 
release should be: a cool release for 
fans of the band in a limited edition. 
—Mike Frame (Rainy Road) 


FROTH: Bleak: CD 

Holy shit is this album sugary sweet! 
I dig blissed-out, sun-drenched power 
pop/shoegazer and Froth delivers on 
Bleak, 1 hear a bit of Omaha’s See 
Through Dresses in the music, but JooJoo 
Ashworth’s reverb vocals are warmer 
than the Dresses. When I say the sound 
is poppy, though, that doesn’t mean it’s 
happy. There’s a tinge of sadness in some 
of the songs, which I appreciate. It’s as 
though the music didn’t get the message 
that the lyrics aren’t totally upbeat 
and the vocals have a bit of remorse in 
them. Whatever the case, it’s still perfect 
driving music for that warm sunny day. 
—Kurt Morris (Burger) 


FUCKING: Atomic Orgasm:7” EP 
Spazzed-out thrash from Minneapolis. 
They have that same _ off-kilter, 
sloppy-but-tight quality that made 
early Gang Green such a hoot to work 
for, as well as a singer who works 
his cadence more as a counterpoint 
to all that mayhem rather than going 
the speed-rap route. Nice work put in 
here. Jimmy Alvarado (Fucking) 


GAMMA GOOCHIES, THE: 

Never Learned to Dance!!!:CD 

Never Learned to Dance is working 
class rock’n’roll for folks into: 
dancing, fun, fedoras, drinking, dive 
bars, tattoos, barbeques, Rancid, 
and Chuck Berry. Or maybe I’m 
completely wrong and you should 
find out for yourself. -Ryan Nichols 
(Foreign Frequency, goochiemani@ 
gmail.com) 


GENKI GENKI PANIC: 

Ghoulie High Harmony: CD 

What makes good surf music? Is it 
enough to be competent? Is it enough 
to come up with clever song titles like 
“HPV Lovecraft’? Personally, I need 
more. I need a band to take a few steps 
away from those old Dick Dale clichés 
and give me something I haven’t 
heard. Otherwise it’s just pleasant 
background music while I do the 
dishes. On the first few songs on this 
disc, Genki Genki Panic goes through 
the surf checklist and then start to add 
their own stamp, like the weird groove 
they lay down on “Sexting the Dead” 
or the creepy wailing that cries out 


from “Slaughterhouse ‘69.” Things 
get darker as the disc progresses, and 
it becomes clear that this isn’t the 
same old surf. -MP Johnson (Canker 
Bay, facebook.com/genkigenkipanic) 


GEOFFREY Oi!COTT: Sticky Wickets: CD 
For once I’m a little disappointed that 
a band actually managed to include 
lyrics with the album. I was totally 
into the first song when I thought 
it was about tacos —turns out it’s 
“tackle,” not “tacos.” Geoffrey 
Oi!Cott is just your average street 
punk band, from Yorkshire, England. 
I’ve been over street punk since I was 
finally able to admit to myself that, 
for me, a mohawk is nothing more 
than a labor-intensive hairstyle. The 
whole genre ended up being more 
work than I was willing to invest in 
music I wasn’t truly passionate about. 
If you are fucking bonkers for street 
punk, these guys are legit, and the 
accents are real. Jackie Rusted (Boss 
Tunéage, bosstuneage.com) 


GEZA X AND THE MOMMYMEN: 

You Goddam Kids!: CS 

This is a cassette release version of a 
bizarre 1982 avant-garde punk record 
from Geza X, who is best known 
for producing classic records from 
The Weirdos, The Avengers, The 
Deadbeats, and many, many more. I’d 
say that I don’t know that this material 
holds up so well, but I’m not sure it 
ever was something that many people 
would connect with. It’s still a very 
interesting, ultra-cool set of songs, 
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despite the semi-dated, new wave style 
prevalent throughout. I’m not dogging 
a classic here, and I personally think 
it’s a terrific release. Yet unlike some 
obscure punk records, it’s no surprise 
that this one didn’t find an audience, 
despite Geza X’s pedigree. Those 
who think that punk should be weird 
won’t want to miss it, whereas 
others will find it valuable simply as 
a document of its time. Either way, 
it’s well worth looking for, and it’s 
well-suited for cassette treatment. 
—Art Ettinger (Burger) 


GOLDEN BATS: “Godhead” 

b/w “Bunny Lake”:7" 

Holy shit, this is evil. Each of these 
songs rips into a crushing stoner metal 
dirge right out the gate and never lets 
up. This has a real sludgy Neurosis feel 
to it. And was that a fucking organ? 
The vocals, echoing up out of some 
profane chasm, actually have more 
of a hoarse, desolate hardcore vibe 
than anything—sort of reminiscent 
of early Ceremony, minus many beats 
per minute. Extra points awarded for 
incorporation of alien laser sounds at 
the end. —Indiana Laub (Coffin Cut, 
coffincutrecords. blogspot.com) 


GOOD SHADE: Self-titled: LP 

If I were to listen to the first thirty 
seconds of each track here, my review 
might read something like: “Poppy 
power punk. Impressive vocabulary. 
B-.” But when I dig deeper I come 
across layers, caves, and forks in 
the road that definitely catch me off 


guard. The harmonies and layers on 
“Monument Utopia” remind me of a 
progressive rock opera and it works. 
In other places, the surprises are 
more hit and miss. The song “Dang” 
just does not sit right with me. I am 
more distracted by the playing than 
pleasantly surprised by it. Whatever 
I feel about it, Good Shade is willing 
to take some risks and that should be 
celebrated. —John Mule (Gut Genug, 
sidengo.com/gutgenug) 


GUILTY BY ASSOCIATION: 

Coming Home: CD 

Las Vegas locals third full-length 
release and their first on Squidhat. 
Not necessarily my thing, but if mid- 
tempo, tough-guy hardcore is yours, 
you should not be disappointed. 
—Garrett Barnwell (Squidhat) 


HARAMARAH: We Are All Broken: EP 
If this band had existed fifteen years 
ago they would have had a couple 
records on 625 and probably a West 
Coast tour under their belts. They play 
no-frills hardcore punk that sounds 
influenced by the golden era of 625 
Records and early 7 Seconds. The 
playing is sort of sloppy and the timing 
is off here and there, but these guys are 
more about conveying urgency than 
proficiency. The songs on the first side 
don’t have much punch to them. It’s 
when you flip over to the second side 
that they slightly improve. The songs 
have a bit more energy, especially 
“Klise” and “We Got That Spirit.” If 
they had more songs like those, then 


I would feel okay saying'to get this. 
However, though it isn’t terrible, this 
record is really more like a demo and 
shows room for improvement. —Matt 
Average (Kibou) 


HEY HALLWAYS: “Absence Makes 
the Heart Forget”: 12” EP 

Fischer is a hugely influential band 
for me. Their brand of aggressively 
anxious emo-tinged punk got me 
through some of the best and worst 
times. I put them on whenever I need 
a blueprint for killer songwriting 
and inventiveness. Since Fischer’s 
dissolution, singer/guitarist Jason 
Brownstein has kept busy drumming 
for Joyride! and playing bass in 
hardcore outfit Permanent Ruin. Hey 
Hallways (named for a Fischer tune) 
are a return to Brownstein’s inquisitive 
roots: “What was it like when I was 
young?... / Was I the good son? / 
We lose so much every time we tell 
someone to go.” The hooks on these 
five songs are clear, even if the quality 
is bedroom lo-fi and Brownstein’s 
voice is achingly subdued with a 
sleepy inflection. Although this is 
more low key and solemn than Fischer, 
I’m reminded of The Weakerthans, 
where the vocals and lyrics are the 
central focus. Hey Hallways just might 
make the most indifferent person feel 
something. —Sean Arenas (Salinas) 


HINDS / PARROTS: Split: 7” 

What we’ve got here is a big hole 45 
from the Burger Records goof pop 
empire. Hinds do a song called “Davey 


Crockett,” which seems to be the song 
“Farmer John” with the words Davey 
Crockett in place of the original title. 
The backing vocals and tempo are the 
same and the results are unnecessary 
at best. The Parrots sidé of the record 
is a reverbed-out slab of lo-fi garage 
with indecipherable vocals. Not really 
anything mind blowing or essential 
here, especially when this label has 
amazing full-length albums from The 
Muffs and The Go that could be picked 
up instead. File under “too goofy to be 
taken seriously.” —Mike Frame (Burger) 


HMAS: Fear God Honour the King: LP 
The story goes that these Tasmanian 
hellraisers recorded the tracks in 1997 
then in later years lost the master 
tapes, so what’s presented here is an 
early mix. Had they gone any number 
of different routes, this would’ve 
been easily lumped into the indie 
rock pigeonhole. Instead, you get a 
mish-mash of chaotic song structures, 
seriously overblown guitars, off- 
key vocals, and plodding rhythms. 
Wonder of wonders, it fucking works. 
This ain’t something you’ll likely hear 
booming out of a passing car, but it’s 
definitely an interesting listen—a total 
mess, to be sure, but one with lots of 
interesting ideas buried within for 
those feeling adventurous. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Homeless) 


HOLY SHIT! / GROANING GROOVE: 
Split: 7” 

Have you ever chugged a bunch of soda 
and eaten somebody’s face off, but in 
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a really friendly way? Holy Shit! are 
from a world where manically eating 
somebody’s face off in the midst of a 
sugar rush is the equivalent of a hug. 
Fast, friendly, foaming-mouth, face- 
eating hardcore. Groaning Groove 
takes a similarly spazzy approach to 
their hardcore, but with a little more 
rock’n’roll swagger. —MP Johnson 
(Snuffy Smiles) 


HUNCHES: “You'll Never Get Away 
with My Heart” b/w “Like | Could 
Die”: 7” 

This band was big news a decade or so 
ago when In The Red Records was all 
the rage. It’s swaggering, ugly garage 
punk taking cues from NY bands of 
the late-’70s and Jay Reatard-style 
blowouts. This disc is their first demo 
and is a more innocent take on their 
influences. The A side sounds like the 
Reigning Sound. The flip sounds like 
a strangled Radio Birdman. Really 
worthy disc that surprised the hell out 
of me and is getting repeated turns 
on the player. -Tim Brooks (Almost 
Ready, almostreadyrecords.com) 


HYPER TENSIONS: Creatures: CS 

Dude, who needs caffeine when you 
could just listen to Hyper Tensions? 
Pop this sweet cassette in the ol’ 
deck as soon as you crawl out of 
bed and you’ll be headbanging the 
morning away as soon as the first 
chorus hits. An adrenaline shot 
to your earholes, Hyper Tensions 
adeptly wield bluesy, Southern rock- 
stained riffs and lethal drum and bass 


grooves to melt your ugly little face 
off. It’s like if Led Zeppelin and Thee 
Oh Sees had passionate unprotected 
sex: nine months later the baby stork 
would deliver this cassette to their 
doorstep. Welcome to the world, Hyper 
Tensions—it’s good to have you here. 
—Simone Carter (Let’s Pretend) 


INVISIBLE TEARDROPS, THE: “14 
Eyes” b/w “Tonight | Will Possess 
Your Soul”:7" 

Two tracks of garagey, Farfisa organ- 
soaked Munsters rock. The Teardrops 
shares at least one member of The 
Pine Hill Haints, so if they shake 
your bones you will probably be okay 


with this record. I’d venture to guess_ 


if you are a fan of anything Arkam 
puts out you would be quite pleased 
with this. As a neophyte, I find the 
spooky Flat Duo vibe to be pretty 
swell and this certainly puts Arkam on 
my radar. —Garrett Barnwell (Arkam, 
arkamrecords.net) 


IVY: A Cat's Cause, 

No Dogs Problem:7" EP 

There’s a bit of artiness in Ivy’s 
sound to give their music a tinge 
of detachment or isolation. They’re 
clearly working within the hardcore 
pigeonhole, but—while they don’t ever 
go the full-on freak-out route—there’s 
something definitely off-kilter about 
what they’re delivering. This results 
in a sound that relies on creativity, not 
cliché parlor tricks to give the tunes 
a singular sheen. Nice work. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Katorga Works) 


JABBER / SCIENCE POLICE: 

Split: Flexi: 7” 

Okay, the two sides of this split are like 
a pop punk power couple. Jabber have 
managed to totally nail it with every 
one- to two-minute blast of poppy 
sweetness I’ve ever heard from them. 
“All I Wanted” is my new favorite 
song of theirs—I don’t know how 
you even write hooks like that, but I 
need them to keep doing it. This band 
just gets it right every time; perfect 
harmonies in all the perfect places. 
On the other hand, five seconds into 
the first Science Police song, I said 
“That’s the fucking Get Up Kids,” 
meaning I’m totally on board 
with this. Really, though, “Look” 
could easily pass for a Guilt Show 
B-side, something I don’t see 
enough of these days. “One of 
Those Girls” tilts the balance a 
little further toward the scrappy 
pop punk end, kind of like... um 
Jabber, actually. That’s a quality 
split pairing. This one’s going to 
turn out to be pretty addictive. 
—Indiana Laub (Bloated Kat) 


JEREMY PORTER AND THE TUCOS: 
Above the Sweet Tea Line: CD 
Smooth rock stuff with vague 
undercurrents of country. Even if 
you threatened me harm, I’d have 
a hard time saying that there’s any 
punk in this album’s DNA. Very 
produced and toothless. Honestly, 
sounds a lot like a watered-down 
Cracker to me. Sorry, guys, not my 
bag. —Keith Rosson (New Fortune) 


JO KUSY: 

Skyridin’ Strange Dream: CS 
Listening to Skyridin’ Strange Dream 
is like a door swinging back and 
forward in time. Kusy manages to 
channel the best of ‘60s rock and 
psychedelia while adding a bit of 
modern pop sensibility and a touch of 
lo-fi navel gazing. Fuzzy vocals hiding 
in the mix help complete the package. 
If you were to eliminate his fuzzed-out 
vocals, I could easily imagine some of 
the tracks on this serving as beats for 
the more experimental MCs out there 
to rhyme over. I’d probably enjoy that 
album more. —Paul J. Comeau (Wiener) 


JOHN KRAUTNER: Fun with Gum: CD 
Bubblegum and other retro pop forms 
get the garage punk treatment on this 
solo album by John Krautner from 
The Go. The playing’s loose and the 
songs are fun. Krautner’s nasal croon 
had me thinking of The Smoking 
Popes, if they had a thing for David 
Cassidy instead of Humphrey Bogart. 
These ten songs hit the spot during a 
Sunday morning drive up the PCH. 
—Chris Terry (Burger) 


JONNY MANAK & THE DEPRESSIVES: 
Cold Pizza & Warm Beer: CD 

Punk rock’n’roll, pure and simple. 
Carrying on where the Humpers left 
off. Nothing groundbreaking, but 
obviously that’s not the damn point. 
What Jonny Manak does, he does 
well. Perfect Friday-night-record-party 
music. Record party? You have t hose, 
right? No? Jesus, you’re missing out. 
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Call up (don’t fucking text, call) at 
least three rock’n’roll blood brothers 
or sisters, stock up on beer, and crank 
records like this one from when you 
get home from work until late at night, 
when your neighbors threaten to call 
the cops. Pass out wherever you 
are when your legs tell you to fuck 
off, wake up late Saturday morning, 
finish off that nearly full tall boy 
you cracked at 4:00 AM, and after 
maybe an hour of the Supersuckers’ 
country record and some Stones, 
get right back into Jonny Manak & 
The Depressives type shit, and turn 
it into the best weekend of your life. 
—Chad Williams (Reach Around, 
reacharoundrecords.net, info@ 
reacharound.com / Self Destructo, 
selfdestructorecords.bandcamp.com, 
selfdestructorecords@gmail.com) 


JOYRIDE!: Bodies of Water: LP 

This record is awesome. Joyride! has 
found that perfect medium that allows 
them to showcase powerful lyrics, great 
musicianship, and a heartfelt intention 
that is the backbone of any lasting 
band. On “Small Talk,” the ending 
reprise of “We might not say much, but 
we still like to talk” is belted out with 
such beautiful cadence and sincerity 
that I wouldn’t mind if the record 
started skipping and played that on an 
endless loop. There’s a small southern 
twinge in front-woman Jenna’s voice, 
which comes off as approachable and 
endearing, like a childhood friend. If 
I had to pin the band down musically, 
I’d say they’re somewhere between 


The Measure [SA] and Discount. 
There’s something about the delivery 
of the lyrics that really grabs me. 
This band takes the time to slow 
down and release each word at just 
the right time to make them resonate 
strongly while the drums are building 
up quietly in the background. It’s like 
taking a partially inflated balloon, 
leaking out little bits and pieces, and 
breathing new air into it until it either 
bursts or floats away in a haze. The 
closing song has this sleepy trumpet 
that takes you out in a dreamy 
nostalgia. —Kayla Greet (Salinas) 


JUKEBOX ROMANTICS, THE: 

Plot Points: 7" 

Produced by Bouncing Souls legend 
Pete Steinkopf, the ‘90s punk rock 
reference points on The Jukebox 
Romantics’s two-song 7” Plot Points 
are not hard to decipher. ““Where’s my 
country gone?” vocalist and guitarist 
Mike Terry demands on the first track 
“Living with Sin.” On “Laugh and Say 
Goodbye,” he implores listeners to turn 
away from complacency and return to 
the youthful punk idealism so many 
have left behind in favor of steady 
jobs, little boxes made of ticky-tacky, 
and political memes adoring their 
Facebook timelines. Hanging on an 
infrastructure of galloping drums, gang 
vocals, and album art lousy with riot 
cops, these sentiments will transport 
any punk in their early thirties back to 
a simpler time when the music was fun, 
but the message was deadly serious. 
—Kelley O’Death (Jailhouse) 


KIM AND LEANNE: True West: LP 
Kim Salmon and Leanne Cowie kick 
up a racket across eleven tunes. As can 
be expected, echoes of his best-known 
band Scientists are in evidence, along 
with heaping doses of bluesy, raunchy- 
sounding swamp punk. Aside from a 
fairly unnecessary cover of the Stones’ 
“Dead Flowers,” and maybe a bit more 
intensity in vocal delivery in some 
places, the tunes are spot-on in the way 
that makes you just know they smoke 
live. Jimmy Alvarado (HoZac) 


KOOL 100s: Diet Black: CS 

Trash and jangle. Distorted vocals. 
New full-band project from one-man- 
band maniac Mosquito Bandito. Kool 
100s is exactly the kind of off-kilter 
ramshackle tuneage one would expect 
from a band that takes its name from 
long menthol cigarettes. Add cool 
points to your cassette collection. 
Limited pro-dubbed cassette with 
screened cover. —Matt Seward (Rainy 
Road, rainyroadrecords.com) 


KUUDES SILMA: Kuolemaa: 7” EP 

A fine EP here from a Scandinavian 
band not obsessed with Discharge. 
Sound here is punked-up death 
rock, with post-punk _ structural 
sophistication and moody synths 
backing mostly shouted vocals. More 
peppy than morose, the three tunes here 
have the goods to get you shimmying 
off the gloom they just laid all over 
you. Jimmy Alvarado (Combat Rock 
Industry, fireinsidemusic.com) 


LAURICE: Best of Laurice Vol. 1: CD 
Laurice’s music is for fans of glam- 
era Lou Reed, ‘60s girl groups, Belle 
& Sebastian, musicals about teenage 
love, androgyny, sexual angst, and 
hair combs that look like switchblades 
There are some really great songs 
here done with a whole lot of heart 
and soul. John Mule (Mighty Mouth 
Music, almostreadyrecords.com) 


LITTLE TENTS: Fun Colors: CDEP 

This record starts out as really 
fiice, mellow, kinda indie pop with 
a cool, chilling build up and then 
HOLYFUCKINGSHIT—screamo 
vocals. It’s like the best jump scare in 
your favorite horror movie. Then the 
protagonist gets away from the bad 
man and things are nice and—OH 
NO, HE’S BACK. Don’t go back in 
the house! It’s not safe yet! Both sides 
of the musical coin are well executed, 
but they’re also jarring as hell. A few 
songs on the EP are sans shouts, and 
I tend to gravitate to those more. 
Especially “Try Cubed,” with melodic 
male vocals working in concert with 
the female ones, complete with lines 
like: “If I could be born again / I'd 
say fuck reincarnation.” That song is 
a true jam. After a listen or two, I’ve 
had time to prepare for the screamo 
parts and it makes for a much better 
experience. The first track is lyrically 
concise, though it has a couplet that 
really grips me: “It’s calmly cracking 
and it flows right out / the outcome 
is out of my hands.” Those lines are 
delivered with such an engaging 
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tempo that it’s hard not to zero in on 
the lyrics straight away. There’s a lot 
of incredibly pretty guitar work here 
and intriguing tempo changes. All 
four members take vocal duties at one 
point or another, creating a myriad of 
styles. Certainly never heard a mix 
quite like this and I wasn’t quite sure 
what to think. End of day verdict: 
Why the hell not? Embrace the weird 
and unconventional beauty that is 
Little Tents. —Kayla Greet (Bomb 
Pop, bombpoprecords.com) 


MADCAPS, THE: Self-titled: LP 

Anice dose of ‘60s garage rock’n’roll 
by way of modern day France! 
Early Kinks and Stones are the 
touchstones here, along with (I’m 
sure) a number of other Nuggets-type 
bands that I’m unfamiliar with. This 
LP is a really enjoyable listen for 
someone like myself who loves those 
aforementioned bands but generally 
thinks that modern garage rock focuses 
way too much on fuzz and fashion 
rather than songs. The Madcaps have 
packed an LP full of great rock’n’roll 
songs, memorable and worth replaying 
on a cold night indoors, a lazy Sunday 
afternoon, or at a Friday night dance 
party. This LP will fit in nicely 
alongside the half-century old classics 
these guys obviously love. Despite the 
ill-advised flute-type thing on the first 
song (almost lost me there guys!), I’m 
stoked to have this in my collection, 
literally filed in the rock’n’roll section 
between Th’ Losin’ Streaks and The 
MCS. -—Chad Williams (Howlin’ 


Bandana, howlinbananarecords.com, 
howlinbanana@gmail.com / Beast, 
beastrecords.free.fr) 


MAIDEN MARS: The Other Side: CD 

This band smells like Girlvana. 
Not completely, but the first twenty 
seconds of the opening track is heavily 
reminiscent of the teenage grunge hit 
and then they divulge into their own 
sound. Like a set of unbrushed teeth, 
the majority of the guitar work is dirty, 
fuzzy, and biting. When combined 
with the layered vocal melodies from 
these two ladies, it comes off as a new 
generation of The Breeders. Maiden 
Mars has Kate Kane from Lipstick 
Homicide on drums, 
she’s as well-versed on the strings 
as she is on the sticks. A lot of the 
tracks bounce between dual vocalists 
coercing in pitch-perfect harmonies 
and a varied sound collage of highs 
and lows. These women have a great 
deal of range that shines brightly over 
the alt-rock grunginess, which is both 
refreshing and extremely interesting 
to hear. —Kayla Greet (Bloated Kat) 


MANDATES, THE: 

In the Back of Your Heart: LP 

Route 66, without the cheesiness. 
An ultra-tight band with solid 
guitar leads/vocal hooks, minus 
any overproduction or remnants of 
overdoing it. That more or less sums 
up Calgary’s Mandates. It’s difficult 
to be an extremely talented band 
without reeking of trying too hard, 
yet the foursome pulls it off. Their 


proving that 


sophomore LP has their sound honed- 
in a little closer to the tone-classic 
punk band. Gone are a few of the 
slower jams found on their previous 
long player. But don’t let that fool 
you—Zn the Back of Your Heart is a 
dynamic record. Pat Kearns—who’s 
had a hand in almost every Mandates 
recoding—has a sound that you can 
likely picture, so hopefully reference 
doesn’t need to be made to The 
Exploding Hearts, The Observers, or 
other blasts from Portland’s past. The 
album falls in line with their previous 
Suspicions single, but is still far 
from a departure from the self-titled 
LP. A smooth, anthemic ride into 
the night. West-coasters take note. 
—Steve Adamyk (Hosehead / Taken 
By Surprise, takenbysurpriserecords. 
wordpress.com / Teenage Rampage) 


MICHAEL RAULT: Living Daylight: CD 

Canadian artist Micheal Rault has 
nailed that rock’n’soul sound. It’s like 
if No Bunny made a record with James 


» Brown, but on Quaaludes. In a similar 


vein of bands like T. Rex, Rault plays 
this mix of psych and garage—with 
tons of pedals and fuzz—while still 
coloring outside the lines. It’s maybe 
more of a “gum shoe gaze” in the sense 
that he’s imploring experimental rock. 
This is the first time I’ve reviewed an 
album that has also been discussed by 
Pitchfork and Spin, which is weird 
to me. Not quite on that major label 
tip yet, but it sounds like the suits are 
listening. I could easily see this being 
the soundtrack to the next Juno-type 


indie film that blows up. —Kayla Greet 
(Burger, burgerrecords.com) 


MR: CLIT AND THE PINK CIGARETTES: 
Wet-Willy: 10” 

Sounds like a slightly more frantic 
version of the Statics with aspirations 
of purveying the divine sassiness of 
Cudzoo & The Faggettes or something. 
Songs like “That’s Just Gross” and 
“What’s Inside Your Lunchbox?” seem 
to extend the promise of something 
primal and squishy but fail to deliver 
on their bountiful potential. On 
occasion, I get a whiff of the Fiends’ 
We Have Come for Your Beer album, 
but mostly I just sit around waiting to 
be sent into orbit in some way, shape, 
or form and then open my eyes and the 
record is done and I’m still sitting in 
a pile of dirty socks. Not bad, but not 
exceptional, and the dark gods of the 
sky blue pink demand exceptionalness. 
You have been warned! BEST SONG: 
“Attack of the Bumblebees” BEST 
SONG TITLE: “That’s Just Gross” 
FANTASTIC AMAZING TRIVIA 
FACT: Yeah, I don’t know who puts 
a hyphen in “wet willy” either. —Rev. 
Norb (Heel Turn, heelturnrecords.com) 


NASTY DILEMMA: One Big Hit and 
Three Small Hits: CS 

This is lo-fi music with dreamy 
guitars and the haunting echo of a 
female voice. It’s perfect for lying 
on the kitchen floor in the dark while 
the ceiling spins like a disco ball. No 
complaints at all. I fucking dig it. 
—John Mule (Self-released) 
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NERVOSAS: Self-titled: LP 

Spooky and so cold as to feel sterile at 
times, Nervosas seems to be stomping 
around in the same frozen, bleak tundra 
as the Estranged, Warsong, and Lost 
Tribe. Nicely searing guitar lines and 
sung, reverb-touched vocals, the band 
has a propensity for the dramatic that 
almost becomes too much—they veer 
dangerously close to gothy, operatic 
self-parody at times but never quite 
get there —and the end result is a dark, 
lurching slalom of a record. As this is 
my introduction to the band, I’m not 
entirely sure what the frenzy is all about; 
it’s a solid record, but maybe not quite 
the jaw-dropper I was led to expect. 
Still, there’s no discounting the fact that 
the band has atmosphere and aesthetic 
in spades. —Keith Rosson (Dirtnap) 


NERVOUS TALK: Self-titled: LP 

Canada has a long history when it 
comes to pop punk (a term I use 
begrudgingly, but I can’t think of a 
better one right now). From Teenage 
Head and the Pointed Sticks to Bum 
and Chixdiggit! to Steve Adamyk 
Band and Needles//Pins, we have a 
lot of amazing bands who kneel at 
the altar of the Ramones. Now we 
can add another to that legendary list: 
Vancouver’s Nervous Talk. These 
songs are so fucking good! The hooks 
stick in your brain like bubble gum 
in your hair the first time you tried 
to talk to someone you were attracted 
to. It blows my mind that something 
this special is a young band’s debut 
full-length album. I’ve seen them play 


three times now and can’t wait for 
more! —Ty Stranglehold (Hosehead) 


NEW SWEARS: Junkfood Forever, 
Bedtime Whatever: LP. 

Harmless, neon hat-wearing, party boy 
punk shit. Honestly, I’d like to just have 
that sentence as New Swears Junkfood 
Forever, Bedtime Whatever full review. 
But that would be lazy. Honest, but 
lazy. They have some downright 
terrific melodies and the musical chops 
to really crank out some sweet, catchy 
punk, but it lacks lyrically. Some lazy 
dumbass lyrics about “lines on the 
road/ lines up my nose/ prostitute’s 
the only pussy I know.” Still, Junkfood 
Forever, Bedtime Whatever is a sassy, 
xylophone-chiming, “whoo-ooo” laden 
mix of Strokes, White Fang, Memories, 
and Vampire Weekend jam out. It’s 
upbeat and utterly harmless; no fists 
were thrown and no minds to be blown. 
LP cover art is a bunch of half-naked, 
sleep-deprived, k-hole-lovin’ party boys 
rife with what looks like the contents of 
my college pad’s garbage can strewed 
upon their bodies. *Shrugs shoulders.* 
—Camylle Reynolds (Dirt Cult) 


NIGHT BIRDS: 

Mutiny at Muscle Beach: LP/CD 

This record fucking rules! That is 
what I want to shout from the rooftops 
until my voice goes hoarse. If making 
punk music was a competitive sport 
then the release of Mutiny at Muscle 
Beach would leave the majority 
of other bands rolling on the floor, 


sobbing with envy. Yes, it’s that good. 


This album offers a barnstorming 
display of punk rock invigorated by 
a seemingly endless source of energy. 
The group hasn’t changed its delivery 
one iota, with songs remaining short 
and sharp, the guitar busying itself 
frantically throughout and Brian 
Gorsegner’s vocals continuing to be 
direct and in your face. The record 
is, however, boosted by the first time 
use of a producer, which has resulted 
in a more intense sound without 
sacrificing the band’s edginess. This 
is an instant punk rock classic. Forget 
genres, influences, and comparisons, 
just bask in the greatness that is Night 
Birds. -Rich Cocksedge (Fat Wreck) 


NO: The Crash:7" single 

Wow, this is bad. Bargain basement 
poppy rock’n’roll doo-doo drip. 
Musically these guys are competent, but 
this music has no sense of spontaneity 
or any real fire in it. The flipside, “Big 
Surprise” with its “rocking” bridge 
captures all that’s bad about this— 
overblown, too slick, and ultimately, 
just not good. —Matt Average (Savage 
Era, nouniverse.com) 


NO FUN: How | Spent 

My Bummer Vacation: CD 

No Fun are something completely 
unto their own. Opening up with a 
dirgey, bluesy number, they quickly 
shift gears into super catchy, jangly 
punk rock with very strong female 
vocals. At times they remind me 
of the Lunachicks (a band I love), 
but they’ve definitely got their own 


thing going on. Oh, they’re German, 
too (I have a long-time affection for 
German bands). If all of this wasn’t 
enough, they have songs dedicated to 
pizza and alcohol. I am in love. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Asset) 


NO PROBLEM: Kid Killer:7" EP 

The opener “Killing Game” is a 
potent, mid-tempo pit-stomper with 
a recurring guitar lead that bores into 
yer noggin and refuses to leave. The 
remaining two tunes keep the tempos 
reined in, with the delivery seething 
and deceptively direct. Pay attention 
and you’ll find the instrumentation a 
bit more layered than apparent at first 
blush. The previous couple of releases 
I’ve come across were hellafied 
good and this easily holds its own 
against ‘em. Hell, I’d venture that it’s 
even better. Kudos to ‘em. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Deranged) 


NOT TONIGHT AND THE HEADACHES: 
if You Were Real You'd Do Your Own 

Stunts: CD 

More pop punk from this U.K. band 
residing in the unfashionable outpost 
of Grimsby. Whereas the band’s debut 
album was an effervescent collection 
of songs, this sophomore release reins 
in some of that vibrancy in favor of 
a slightly more measured approach. 
It frequently reminds me of Bracket 
and Bum, with the latter comparison 
coming as no surprise given that a 
couple of members of that group help 
out on one track here. The combination 
of upbeat and mid-tempo songs works 
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well, creating an enjoyable listen. 
-Rich Cocksedge (Boss Tuneage) 


OBN Ills: Worth a Lot of Money: LP 

I really like the first two OBN IIs 
LPs. They make me feel like the void 
in rock’n’roll punk was properly filled 
after The Humpers stepped down. 
I wasn’t super happy with OBN IIIs 
third LP, though. The songs ‘slowed 
down and some of them were too 
long. But Worth a Lot of Money strikes 
a good middle ground between the 
“fuck you” swagger of earlier OBN 
IIIs and the third album. The first time 
I put this record on, I accidentally 
put Side B on first and thought the 
album was a mish-mash of non-flow 
and confusion. When listened to 
properly, Worth... works much better. 
The lineup for this LP is different— 
and frontman Orville Neely plays 
guitar—so I wonder how this effects 
his crowd-baiting antics. There are 
definite nods to Sonic’s Rendezvous 
Band and Radio Birdman, and “Let 
the Music” feels so Thin Lizzy (in 
tone and lyric subject) that I had to 
check the credits to see whether it is 
a cover or not. I bought this LP while 
temporarily jobless, hoping that it 
was a good use of my limited funds, 
and it is indeed worth my money. 
Hey, no pun intended! —Sal Lucci 
(12XU) 


OUTER SPACES: Garbage Beach: LP 

Twee pop for lazy Sunday mornings 
together or lonely weekend nights 
locked alone in a bedroom. Cara Beth 


Satalino sounds like a Kim Deal you 
can actually relate to or befriend, 
as Chester and Ben lay down the 
syncopated beat of your heart. Outer 
Spaces sits right next to Waxahatchee 
and slower Lemuria on the shelf of 
introspective: indie pop. Good stuff. 
—Matt Seward (Salinas) 


PANKY'S, LOS: Self-titled: CS 

Los Panky’s were a garage rock 
band from Mexico City who formed 
in 1963. Virtually unknown due to 
the band’s short life and impossible- 
to-find discography, Los Panky’s 
slipped through the cracks of garage 
rock history until the son of one of the 
band’s members recently uncovered 
his dad’s old records and brought 
them to the attention of the fine folks 
at Burger. This cassette compiles the 
band’s two singles, LP, and some 
odds and ends. The band takes cues 
from classic ‘60s rock’n’roll (The 
Shondells, The Kingsmen, etc.)—and 
in some cases the songs are simply 
covers of American hits (such as 
their rendition of the Vogues’s “It’s 
a Five O’ Clock World”)}—which 
was a popular practice at the time as 
further evidenced by other Mexican 
bands like Los Apson and their cover 
of “Under the Boardwalk.” That 
being said, musically it’s nothing 
groundbreaking or completely 
original—but it sure is fun to listen to. 
Time to go flip through my mom and 
dad’s old LPs to see if they’ve been 
hiding anything as rockin’ from me. 
—Juan Espinosa (Burger) 


PAT THE BUNNY: Probably Nothing, 
Possibly Everything:LP 

Johnny Hobo And The Freight Trains 
were the rat kings of nihilistic, 
self-destructive folk punk, proudly 
shrieking songs about masturbation, 
drug abuse, and downright dirty 
living. Songwriter Pat The Bunny is 
no longer that guy; however, he still 
brandishes an acoustic guitar and 
shouts like he’s on his last legs. On 
“I’m Going Home,” he sings, “Can 
you believe there are people that come 
to me for advice?... / I got sober by 
going to rehab / Punk rockers ask 
me how I did it, hoping for an easier 
way.” His songs are ballads about 
painful memories, anarchy, and the 
perseverance required to get through 
the day. I’ve listened to Pat The 
Bunny in various incarnations (Johnny 
Hobo, Wingnut Dishwashers Union, 
Ramshackle Glory), but never before 
has he sounded so clear, so concise, 
and so damn moving. His type of raw, 
plaintive songwriting is off-putting for 
many, but for those who don’t mind 
sharing his misery for a few minutes 
are bound to appreciate the honesty. 
—Sean Arenas (Plan-it-X) 


PEACH KELL! POP: ///: CD 

This is raw sugar, none of that stevia 
or Splenda crap. I’m getting cavities 
just by listening to this unabashedly 
cheerful CD. Allie Hanlon’s voice 
is confident (and, oh, so sweet), the 
hooks are playful, and the pink-beach- 
cruiser vibe is spot on. Peach Kelli 
Pop is guaranteed to transform your 


bad-day blues into a rainbow. —Sean 
Arenas (Burger, burgerrecords.org) * 


PEARS: Go to Prison: CD 

New Orleans band Pears have quickly 
made a name for themselves, and this 
is a Fat Wreck rerelease of their 2014 
debut. Pears play dirtied-up skatepunk 
that doesn’t so much blend melody and 
aggression as dole them out separately. 
Most of the songs on this twenty-two- 
minute album have hardcore verses 
and melodic choruses. They come off 
disjointed and a little slick, but have 
a ton of energy and conjure images of 
huge, nonstop circle pits at Riot Fest and 
Punk Rock Bowling. —Chris Terry (Fat) 


PEARS: Letters to Memaw: 7” 

I’ve recently been made aware from 
several reliable sources who swear 
up and down that Pears is a band that 
should be on everyone’s radar. These 
recommendations were met with 
skepticism once I realized Fat was 
somehow involved. However, I put 
those feelings aside and threw this on 
with an open mind. There sure are a lot 
of melodic parts—which are standard 
for a Fat release—but then out of 
nowhere bursts of hardcore speed and 
fury abruptly turn the sap into bile. 
Imagine a nastier Dag Nasty or the 
Flatliners gone hardcore. The song 
on side two “Anhedonia” in particular 
has the perfect balance of hardcore 
recklessness and gushy harmonies. 
As good as this 7” appears to be, I’m 
not completely convinced that a full- 
length will grab me the same way. But 
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I’d be more than willing to check these 
guys out live. Juan Espinosa (Fat) 


PETER BLACK: 

Clearly You Didn't Like the Show: CD 
If you are a fan of the late, great Elliot 
Smith, Peter Black—or “Blackie”—is 
bringing it just for you—and it’s light 
years away from the Hard-Ons, his 
Aussie pop punk band roots. Clearly 
You Didn't Like the Show is on the 
lighter side of melancholy. Breathy 
vocals express the thoughtful, 
daydream-like, downright playful 
lyrics (has me fantasizing spring bike 
rides whilst knock-knock-knocking 
at winter’s door). Whimsical backing 
vocals reinforce the carefree approach 
to the otherwise dreary and serious 
brand of Elliot Smith’s style of indie 
folk-rock-pop genre. The album art 
is really great. Creature from the 
Black Lagoon meets Howlin’ Wolf’s 
Rockin’ Chair album—interesting 
and appreciated. —Jackie Rusted 
(Boss Tuneage) 


PINK FLAG: This Gift of Knives: CS 
Ohbbh! Some late-’90s Sleater Kinney 
alt-punk goodness? Count me in. Pink 
Flag seriously sounds like something 
straight out of some cassette comp from 
high school that got passed around 
from one hungry soul to the next. Pink 
Flag sounds dark and fresh, sung and 
played honestly and imperfect. Should 
be noted that the sound quality of this 
cassette is stellar—fucking Joud! 
—Camylle Reynolds (Negative Fun) 


PLURALS, THE / BLACK SPARROW 
PRESS: Split: 7” 

Okay guys, seriously: how cute are 
The Plurals? I hate to say it for fear 
of sounding condescending, but for 
real. There’s something about their 
seamless blending of fuzzy, frenetic 
riffs and warp speed drum fills 
with their inexplicable wide-eyed 
twinkly-ness that is impossible to 
resist. “How About the Weather” and 
“Clouds” call to mind words that seem 
pejorative—haphazard, hasty, helter- 
skelter—but in the capable hands of 
The Plurals, these qualities are gifts, 
tempering the band’s confidence 
and talent just enough to make 
these tracks seem warmly honest. 
Camping out on the B side are Black 
Sparrow Press’s “Adult Braces” and 
“Lady, I Love You,” two equally 
adorable tracks that are appropriate 
bedfellows for side A’s compositions. 
The juxtaposition between the 
music’s unlikely-animal-friendship 
levels of delight and drummer Danny 
Andrew’s gruff vocals ensures Black 
Sparrow Press’ sound stays sweet 
without ever becoming cloying. 
—Kelley O’Death (GTG / Something 
Dancey / Minor Bird) 


POINTED STICKS: Self-titled: CD 

I’ve got to be completely honest. 
I was scared to listen to this when I 
saw it in my stack of review stuff. I 
love Pointed Sticks. They are full- 
blown Canadian legends. They were 
architects of Vancouver’s punk 
rock scene along with the likes of 


The Young Canadians, DOA, The 
Subhumans, and others. I love them, 
but I was scared because I have seen 
them play twice in the last couple of 
years and I just wasn’t feeling it. I was 
worried that I would put this disc on 
and all of those great tunes from the old 
days would end on a sour, dull note. I 
can’t say how relived I am that isn’t 
the case. Pointed Sticks are old punks 
in their fifties and sixties who just 
managed to put out an amazing pop 
album. These songs are beautiful— 
not just in how they sound, but in how 
they are built. I can guarantee that 
there are legions of hacks out there— 
being played on the radio and getting 
awards for music—who are half of the 
songwriters that these guys are. Is it 
punk rock anymore? Not really. Do 
Pointed Sticks really have to prove 
anything to anyone at this point? No. 
It’s just good, relaxing music. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Sudden Death) 


POSITIVE NO: Glossa: CS 

Another Positive No release from 
Negative Fun, this time on cassette. 
Everyone has a cassette player in 
their car, a Walkman, and two tape 
decks as part of their evéryday lives 
like I do, right? No? All grievances 
aside, cassettes are easy and cheap 
to produce, and are by far one of the 
best DIY tools to get your music out to 
the masses... or a lucky few. Positive 
No steps it up to the plate with twelve 
songs. There is no escaping that 
the lead vocals sound like Bjork. 
Coincidence or not, it adds a little 


quirkiness to their indie, Silversun 
Pickups punk sound. Positive No is 
sweet but not syrupy, with simplistic 
but catchy melodies. Pleasant tunes for 
these tired ears. Just buy a damn tape 
player already. —Camylle Reynolds 
(Negative Fun) 


PRETTY HURTS: Make Graves: 12"EP 
This raw, one-sided, six-song 12” 
wants to claim early District of 
Columbia emo as its main influence, 
but it has more of a Steve Albini, 
Chicago vibe. Fast, lo-fi goodness 
explodes off of the vinyl. They’re from 
Berlin, but sing in English like many 
European bands. No one’s making 
graves for Pretty Hurts yet. This is 
inspirational, vital stuff for sure. —Art 
Ettinger (Rockstar) : 


PURE JUNK: Self-titled: 7” 

Who the fuck is this? And since when 
does the internet know nothing about 
something? I fucking love that. A band 
that doesn’t give a fuck about social 
media presence. Just drops a scorching 
record out into the world and leaves 
you wondering what the fuck just 
happened. Even the label’s website 
offers zero information, not even how 
to buy the record! In a world where 
even the crustiest of bands is selling 
themselves online, there’s an old 
school-inspired punk band doing the 
exact opposite. I’m seriously tempted 
to follow the band’s lead and not say 
anything at all about the music, but I 
have to, it’s that fucking good. But I’ll 
keep it simple and to the point: this is 
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ripping Black Flag-inspired hardcore 
punk rock. Ballsy, wild, guitar-driven 
madness, a singer that fucking means 
it, and some good old fashioned 
New York shit-talking (don’t smile 
Los Angeles, they nail you, too). 
If this turns out to be the goddamn 
Foo Fighters doing their best “punk” 
impression, then I fucking quit. But if 
the blurry photos are to be believed, 
these are four normal punk dudes 
hammering their way up my 2015 top 
ten list. Fuck yes! —Chad Williams 
(Dead Celebrity, dead-celebrity.com, 
purejunkpunk@gmail.com) 


RADIOACTIVITY: Silent Kill: LP 

Is it possible that one song can make 
the purchasing of an entire album 
worth the trouble and the green? If 
the song is this album’s closer “Pretty 
Girl,” fuckin’ A-plus it can. The tune 
is a fine melding of punk and up- 
tempo power pop with an insistent 
guitar lead that is the perfect je ne sais 
quoi that pulls the proceedings out of 
the “damned good” pile and firmly 
entrenches it into the “sweet holy 
Mahfi, that song is easily the best 
song I’ll hear for years to come,” one 
so good that you’re almost pissed off 
when it abruptly ends three minutes 
after it began. The rest of the album? 
Fuggin’ aces, friends. The tunes have 
a darker sheen to the hooks—slyer 
and grittier in tone than their debut— 
while at the same time enjoying a 
cleaner-sounding production, but 
the hooks are nonetheless still there, 
and in abundance. One can’t help 


but ponder the fairness of a cluster 
of musicians being responsible for 
so many jaw-dropping good bands, 
but one also can’t help but hope their 
winning streak goes on for some time 
to -come. Recommended? Ooooh 
yeah, this most definitely is. Jimmy 
Alvarado (Dirtnap) 


RAT'S REST: 

Permanent Catastrophe: 7” 

Wowza! I am not sure the last time 
I heard something so potent. This is 
so good; I think it was intended for 
another reviewer’s inbox! What you 
have here are four tracks of mid- to 
fast-tempo punk rock that subtly 


suggests an ‘80s feel without simply . 


aping the period. Vocals, guitars, 
and the whole shebang emphatically 
hearken to perhaps a batch of songs 
from some unknown, unreleased Bob 
Mould demo cassette. I could wax on, 
but why? Just take my word for it, this 
puppy is a keeper and you should find 
it at any cost. —Garrett Barnwell (ETT, 
erstetheketontraeger.bandcamp.com) 


RAW PONY: Self-titled: 7” 

Q: What do you get when you combine 
the nervy, brash horsepower of The 
Stooges with the discordant, guttural 
vocals of X? A: Raw Pony. The 
rhythm section in this 7” bounds like 
drunken, dancing elephants, almost 
entirely trampling unabashedly jangly 
guitar riffs underfoot. Two singers take 
turns as ringleaders, expertly toeing a 
tightrope of unfiltered aggression and 
wholesome “oohs” and “aahs.” And 


while they’re not the most acrobatic 
of musicians, they don’t attempt any 
trick they can’t land. This is Raw 
Pony. They are who they are, and who 
they are is punk as fuck. —Simone 
Carter (Heel Turn, heelturnrecords@ 
gmail.com, heelturnrecords.com) 


RAYDIOS, THE: “Brand New Kid” 
b/w:“My Way Back Home”:7" 
Scathing rock’n’roll riffs and gang 
vocals. Garage punk done with the 
razor-sharp precision I have come 
to expect from some hard-rocking 
Japanese kids. Fink, formerly of 
Teengenerate, and the boys bring it 
on this two song tease. Dig it! —Jackie 
Rusted (Slovenly / Mangrove) 


REATARDS: Grown Up, Fucked Up: LP 
Originally released on Empty back 
in 1999. Somehow the Reatards 
managed to evade being on my radar 
until towards the end, and from all the 
hype that had built up by that point, 
I just didn’t want to hear. A mistake 
on my part. As friends of mine have 
pointed out to me numerous times, the 
Reatards were a band I would love. 
They are right. Had I heard songs like 
“I Want Sex,” “Sat. Night Suicide,” 
“Sick When I See,” and “No One 
Stands Me” when they had come out 
the first time, my life would be that 
much better that much sooner. It’s 
loud and nasty punk rock in all its 
sonic and ugly glory. Maniacal vocals, 
twisted guitar, and a drummer who 
holds it all together—what more could 
you ask for? A “don’t give a fuck 


attitude”? Right here! Best illustrated 
in the hard-charging “Get Outta Our 
Way.” So f’n great. This edition also 
comes with the three songs from the 
Your So Lewd EP. Classic, without a 
doubt. —Matt Average (Goner) 


REGAL: Layer World: 7” 

Slightly damaged pop from this 
French outfit. Imagine Gordon Gano 
meets Dan Melchior for an espresso at 
a Parisian café and they form a band 
out of spite. It’s upbeat, offbeat, and 
tremendously enjoyable. Definitely 
interested in hearing more than these 
three tracks. —Daryl (Frantic City, 
franticcity.free.fr) 


ROTUNDA: Spitting Feathers: CD 

Taken at face value, the street punk art 
on their CD cover sums it up pretty 
well. That might sound like a dis, 
but this is straight street punk, a little 
Clash pop, with metallic, hard rock 
guitar. Birmingham band Rotunda is 
a mix of Rancid and Clash, with an 
amateurish but heartfelt sound. Take 
it or leave it. Something to stomp your 
boots and tweak your suspenders to 
while guzzling whiskey in some dark, 
dank, graffiti-filled concrete basement. 
—Camylle Reynolds (Can’t Shine Shit) 


SEA OF STORMS: Dead Weight: LP 

There was a time in the early 2000s 
when bands like Rise Against and 
Alkaline Trio were riding the waves 
of success and you couldn’t help but 
hear their names mentioned whenever 
someone was gushing about their 
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favorite new “punk” bands. Well, I 
wasn’t sold on either band then and 
the style they helped popularize is still 
lost on me now. Sea Of Storms—for 
all of their heartfelt singing and layers 
upon layers of harmony and melody— 
just don’t do it for me. I’d recommend 
this to fans of Iron Chic, Dopamines, 
and the like, but even then I'd feel like 
I was being facetious. -Juan Espinosa 
(Self Aware / Tor Johnson) 


SECRET LOVER: Self-titled: LP 

After only a cursory glance at the 
track list of Secret Lover’s self- 
titled LP, it becomes apparent 
that the self-described “spooky 
psychedelic pop wizards” have a 
healthy sense of humor, but as the 
album’s first track “Sometimes My 
Wine Becomes My Lover” settles 
into its ‘60s-girl-group shimmy, it 
becomes evident that they also have 
a whole lot of heart. Lead vocalist 
Sally Horowitz’s assertive vibrato is 
reminiscent of a more amiable Grace 
Slick, but her voice possesses a 
surprising diversity, lighting the way 
as the album travels through every 
notable genre of the ‘60s and ‘70s. 
With twelve tracks clocking in at 
just over thirty minutes, Secret Lover 
satisfies with its feel-good tunes 
without overstaying its welcome. 
—Kelley O’Death (Sister Cylinder, 
sistercylinder.bigcartel.com) 


SHARK SANDWICH: Self-titled: CS 
I was expecting Burger-esque garage 
worship based off the album art, but 


this is some frenzied shit. Frantic 
hardcore. You got your boom-bap- 
boom and your chicken squawk vocals 
and lurching structures and it’s just 
tinny as all hell, man. Totally coulda 
come out on 625 or Sound Pollution 
back in the day and would’ ve fit right 
in. Not bad. —Keith Rosson (Corndog 
Club, corndogclub.storevny.com) 


SHEARING PINX: Poison Hands: LP 

Calling these cats noisy is about as 
big an understatement as saying the 
food at Tommy’s is greasy (for those 
outside of California, Tommy’s is an 
infamous burger chain best known 
for dousing everything on their 
menu with a quasi-chili that leaves 
everything it comes in contact with 
a slippery electric-orange hue that'll 
make your arteries howl in horror). 
There’s little in the way of sonic 
dynamics other than some songs 
are more structured than others. 
While one starts to hope for even the 
briefest respite to all the bludgeoning 
around the mid-way point, there is 
nonetheless something oddly catchy 
buried in places, seemingly emanating 
from the rhythm section, where the 
bass and drums occasionally lock 
in and give the screeching guitar 
wiping a solid backbone. There is a 
method to the skronk, and just when 
you think you’ve got ‘em all sussed 
out, they hit you with a twenty-plus 
minute opus of mostly improvised 
noisemongering. Like Tommy’s, 
I’m sure there are many who will 
hate it and dismiss it as crap, but 


for some of us, this makes a fine 
dinner. Jimmy Alvarado (Gilgongo, 
gilgongorecords.com) 


SHUT UP, STUPID: Self-titled: CS 

My tape player effectively ate- the 
shit out of this cassette after a couple 
listens. The trials and tribulations 
of the cassette tape. Sigh. Shut Up, 
Stupid is a musical chairs of sorts 
(forgive my un-punk but apt analogy) 
with members of RAD switching 
it up with Charles Albright on lead 
vocals, Lori on drums, and Craig on 
bass. Speaking of Charles Albright 
(this time the band), Adam who plays 
bass for said band is on bass. Are you 
following? They dabble in late ‘70s 
Ramones, with a whole lot of screamy 
Charles Albright, fast RAD riffs, and 
DRI pit build up and breakdowns. 
Make sense? Anybody familiar with 
the Sacramento punk scene will 
understand this clear as day. If you’re 
lucky you might actually catch a show 
or two, because this amalgamation 
might last as long as my cassette. 
—Camylle Reynolds (SAC) 


SKEPTICS: Open Sea: 10” 

More scrawly psych/garage from a 
French outfit I’ve always suspected 
of being soft on Surrealistic Pillow. 
I prefer the faster-paced, punker 
stuff like “Stone City” to the slower, 
heavier numbers like “T.V. Wizard,” 
but I haven’t taken acid since 1990 
so consider the source. BEST SONG: 
“Hole in the Ground” BEST SONG 
TITLE: “Mole People” FANTASTIC 


AMAZING TRIVIA FACT: The matrix 
number “037” has the little cross-bar 
in the “7.” —Rev. Norb (Frantic City, 
franticcity.free.fr) 


SKULLCRACK: Cut It Down: 7" 

I’m at a point in my life where songs 
about growing up and weighing 
the past against the present really 
resonate with me. More and more, 
I lock into songs that struggle with 
the day-to-day, feet-on-the-ground 
shit that I find rolling around in my 
brain as I close in on forty. I’m not as 
likely to get a kick out of songs about 
smashing the system or whatever, but 
I still want that sound. I still want that 
rage. I still want hardcore. Skullcrack 
gives it to me, with lyrics like these: 
“Suburban menace, hopping fences, 
and we’re running wild/ with an old 
soul and the heart of a child/ I don’t 
yearn for those days or'try to resist the 
change/ Not trying to stay the same, 
only just maintain.” —MP Johnson 
(Adios Motherfucker, skullcrackhc. 
bandcamp.com) 


SLAYER: Repentless: CD/LP 

Repentless is Slayer’s first album 
without producer Rick Rubin 
and his American Records label. 
However, that hasn’t caused the 
band to change their style. It’s still 
what you’d expect from them: a nice 
mix of slower, darker tunes (“When 
the Stillness Comes”) and faster 
tracks, (“Repentless”). As drummer 
extraordinaire Dave Lombardo left 
the band; Slayer has gone back to their 
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1990s drummer Paul Bostaph. He’s 
not quite as good as his predecessor, 
especially with a lack of double bass 
in parts where it might add some more 
power to Slayer’s sound. Also missing 
is guitarist Jeff Hanneman’s nimble 
guitar playing and punk influence. 
Kerry King does a good job at 
channeling his sound here and there, 
but it would’ve been cool to see what 
Hanneman could’ve done with some 
of these songs. His lyrics would also 
be welcome as I always appreciated 
his take on serial killers and murder 
(not sure what that says about me, but 
whatever). For what it’s worth, King’s 
lyrics don’t seem as juvenile as they 
have on past albums and it’s not all 
about how much he hates Christianity 
(although there is some of that on 
Repentless). What you’re getting on 
these twelve songs is pretty par for 
the Slayer course. It’s good thrash 
with some fine guitar solos and heavy 
riffs. It’s not quite as good as their 
last album World Painted Blood, but 
there’s proof here that Slayer still has 
retained some of that mojo and is able 
to channel their past sound to continue 
to create heavy, credible songs. —Kurt 
Morris (Nuclear Blast) 


SLOANE PETERSON: Why Go Out?: LP 
New pressing of Sloane Peterson’s 
2011 release. It could be argued 
that just as many kids picked up 
instruments and formed bands after 
Nirvana broke in ‘92, many did the 
same after the first releases from 
Weezer and D4 in ‘94. Sloane Peterson 


bobs along like heavy “Buddy Holly” 
asking “Noble Stabbings!!” to the 
sock hop. Check the right, left, right 
hooks of “Recover,” “Tallahassee,” 
and “Bridges” and see if you’re not 
knocked unconscious by  sugary/ 
bitter punk goodness. I suppose 
many Razorcake readers have already 
experienced Why Go Out?, maybe 
even hanging with best friends while 
sipping forties next to the train tracks. 
But any that haven’t, a repress in a 
boss hand-screened coyer is a great 
excuse to make that memory. —Matt 
Seward (Dead Broke) 


SOUND REASONS, THE: 

Till the End of Time: CS 

This is the cassette version of the new 
three-song 7” from this L.A. outfit that 
seeks to emulate 1960s garage rock as 
authentically as possible. Is it a silly 
idea to try to sound like pre-punk 
1960s garage in 2015? Maybe. But 
Sound Reasons a.) pulls it off and b.) 
is able to do so while simultaneously 
writing new, catchy songs that defy 
a specific time period. Do we need a 
three-song cassette release, though? 
The answer is unequivocally yes. 
Major kudos goes to Burger Records 
for churning out another fantastic 
cassette. —Art Ettinger (Burger) 


SPAM JAVELIN: How Can You Die 
When You're Already Dead?: CDEP 
Spam Javelin make hardcore punk 
the way it should be made: short, fast, 
and angry as fuck! Led by U.K. punk 
veteran Neil Crud on guitar and vocals, 


the band pulls no punches musically 
or lyrically. Musically, there’s a bit of 
a crossover vibe at points that would 
make “Fast” Eddie Clarke and Lemmy 
Kilmister proud, especially on the 
title track. (It’s sure to inspire furious 
dancing both on the dancefloor in front 
of the stage and at home in front of the 
stereo.) Lyrically, Spam Javelin takes 
on just about everything that Neil Crud 
is currently pissed at—from jerks with 
top knots, to “Ghetto Scum,” to other 
people’s wives—not much escapes his 
wrath. Spam Javelin also vie for the 
award for the most “fucks” dropped 
on a single CD, and not just on tracks 
like “Fuck Off,” “Fuck Your Wife,” 


_ and “Fucking Jerks.” Don’t take this 


to be a complaint, just a statement 
of fucking fact. You'll likely be too 
busy moshing to notice; just don’t 
play this around your boss, or your 
mom. —Paul J. Comeau (Link2 Wales, 
link2wales.co.uk) 


SPRAY PAINT: Punters on a Barge: LP 
Their guitarist manages to get a pretty 
unique sound to his twanger here—at 
times it almost sounds like a large, 
steely marble being bounced around 
inside a large metallic tube. Not a 
sound one comes across too often 
since Sonic Youth decided to write 
pop songs. This is noise rock that falls 
on the no wave end of the spectrum; 
thythmic—often hypnotic in the same 
way listening to machines work is— 
and yet fully engaging throughout. 
—Jimmy Alvarado (Homeless) 


e 
(STOP WORRYING AND) LOVE THE 
BOMB: Noun: CD 
At first listen, you might be inclined 
to write Noun off as a just another 
decent garage punk album. Dig a little 
deeper and you will find it to be kind 
of like an onion: each layer is sweeter 
and more substantial than the one 
before. It looks to have been recorded 
in 2012 so I am a little puzzled how 
this is just now seeing the light of day. 
No matter, as this shit pretty much 
rips and is culturally informed in a 
very punk’n’roll way, with nods to 
The Who and Ted Nugent as well as 
fellow pen pusher Mitch Cardwell. 
What really makes Noun stand out 
are the dual male/female vocals. 
Usually, I find such arrangements to 
be rather jarring as the difference in 
styles can often make the band sound 
like two different ones. Not here. Both 
vocalists actually complement each 
other as they both operate in the same 
relative range. Two words? Snottily 
infectious, or maybe... new favorite? 
—Garrett Barnwell (Big Neck) 


STOPS, THE: Nameless Faces: LP 

Ihave listened to this record dozens of 
times in the past week and still don’t 
know exactly what to write. That 
seems strange, as this isn’t a terribly 
complex record. It’s actually quite 
simple in a lot of ways. The Stops 
are sort of a thrown-together band 
of misfits from Portland that dances 
around early Californian punk like the 
Authorities, VKTMS, or the Avengers 
with some new wave inflections in 
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the vocals, and a post-punk vibe in 
the vocal phrasing and backbeat. The 
songs are catchy without being sugary 
or poppy. The lyrics are intelligent, 
well-paced, poignant, and crisp. 
Several songs work very well on their 
own—with “Moom” and “Repulsive” 
being standouts—but the record on a 
whole is a well-rounded unit. My only 
complaint is that the songs feel rushed 
at times. This may be one of the few 
times I will say that a band would 
benefit from “production.” All in all, 
this is a fantastic record and contender 
for one of the best records of the year. 
—Ian Wise (Dirt Cult) 


SUICIDAS: Los Primeros 7”s: LP 

As I get older, it becomes more 
and more apparent to me that I 
did myself a real disservice by 
not becoming fluent Spanish. I’ve 
lived in California all of my life, 
and thus have no excuse. I can pick 
up bits and pieces here and there, 
but I can’t conjugate a verb or tell 
ya anything about syntax. Pretty 
embarrassing. Suicidas remind me 
of this disservice. Guess these folks 
are outta Spain, but they sound more 
Pacific Northwestern or Swedish— 
not that I really have any familiarity 
with Spanish punk—insofar as 
they have dark punk tunes. Also 
kinda reminds me of La Fraction, 
but good. Sounds really good, very 
forceful. For sure worth grabbing if 
ya see it and slept on the first two 
T’s, which, as the title implies, are 
captured here. —Vincent (Sabotage) 


SUPERMEN, THE: 

Back with a Gang Bang!:CD 

Yawn. The Supermen are trying to 
be offensive, I think. I’m not sure 
who they’re trying to offend though. 
Suburban mothers from the 1940s? 
I’m certainly not offended. The most 
offensive part about “I’ll Fuck You 
‘Till You Love Me Faggot” is the 
misuse of the apostrophe. I actually 
love getting offended by music and by 
art in general. I love it when art makes 
me uncomfortable or angry, because 
that often leads to me thinking about 
why I’m angry or uncomfortable. 
What I hate are these tepid attempts by 
bands that think that throwing around 
the word “pussy” is still offensive in 
2015. And no, I’m not going to let The 
Supermen off the hook because they 
included a legit rad song about lucha 
libre. One success does not override a 
disc full of failures. So I’m throwing 
down the gauntlet to The Supermen: 
You’ve got the rock, but how about 
you ditch this Debbie Does Dallas 
softcore shit and put together an album 
that has the power to actually offend 
in this century. Let’s see what you got. 
—MP Johnson (Self Destructo) 


TAKING INDEPENDENCE GETTING 
TYRANNY: Self-titled: CDEP 

It’s difficult to consider self-described 
“Party Punks from Green Bay” Taking 
Independence Getting Tyranny’s 
(T.1.G.T.), EP a self-titled release; 
the band also goes by the names 
This Is Gonna Tickle and Terror In 
Greenville Trailerpark. Regardless of 


how the band identifies themselves, 
this EP introduces listeners to seven 
tracks of the band’s alcohol-fueled 
punk’n’roll. With good production 
from Hi-Five Studios, the EP features 
six tracks of original tunes, and a 
punked up cover of Andrew W.K.’s 
“Party Hard.” Hearing that cover in 
your head will give you an idea of the 
vibe of T.I.G.T.’s own material. If that 
sounds like something you’re into, 
this is a CD worth checking out. —Paul 
J. Comeau (Urban Pirate) 


TAPEHEAD: “(My Life) Shot on Vid” 
b/w “Turn Green”:7” 

I cannot explain Tapehead. I am too 
dumb to understand them, and too 
smart to pretend I do. They are just 
excellent, and I need you to take my 
word for it. The band—comprised of 
members from a litany of noteworthy 
New York punk bands—are the 
musical equivalent of the popular 
kids’ table in the cafeteria. A lot of 
what they do makes no sense, but it’s 
all annoyingly perfect and thoroughly 
jealousy-inducing. They are eclectic, 
yet aggressive; fun, yet driving; messy, 
yet in total control of their craft. With a 
decidedly ‘70s aesthetic—both aurally 
and artistically—Tapehead hit all the 
walls of effortless cool. I hear they 
do commercials... in Japan. —Kelley 
O’Death (Cherish, cherishrecords. 
bigcartel.com) 


TEMPORAL SLUTS: Cosmocracy: 7” EP 
I keep wanting to like this band, man, 
and trust me I’ve tried. The album 


art is cool as fuck, Temporal Sluts 
is a pretty sweet band name, and I 
think it’s neat they have a song called 
“Cosmocracy,” but after listening 
to this EP a few times, I think they 
should consider changing the title 
to “Mediocracy.” Cosmocracy is a 
bland, run-of-the-mill punk rock EP 
that I would have had a hard time 
stomaching even in middle school. It’s 
like those dreaded cafeteria lunches; 
one bite into your grilled cheese you 
realize it’s stuffed with cold, tired, 
government-grade Velveeta splooge 
and you nearly vomit on your shoe. 
This shit is plastic, pre-packaged punk, 
ready to hit a Wal-Mart sales rack near 
you. —Simone Carter (Mental Beat / 
Striped Music, stripedmusic.com) 


TOTAL HELLS: Self-titled: LP 

Goddamn, did I like this when I first 
gave it a spin. I liked it so much that 
I flipped it back to the beginning and 
played it again. It had an undeniable air 
of ‘70s New York punk—the artistic 
strain thereof. Then I didn’t listen to 
the record because moving and life got 
in the way. And during that time, I’m 
thinking I internally fueled the hype 
train. Not into overdrive, but almost 
enough to give it enough momentum 
to derail when I played the record 
again. A.modern take on ‘70s New 
York is there, for sure, and the vocalist 
is poetic in nature and delivery, falling 
somewhere between Craig Finn (The 
Hold Steady / Lifter Puller) and the 
main vocalist for Parquet Courts. 
I still like this record, and will 
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definitely be listening to it more, but 
I think I will be forever searching for 
what I first heard. Maybe I will find it, 
maybe I won’t—but I think I will like 
whatever I end up finding. —Vincent 
(Like Literally, totalheels.com) 


TOXIC REASONS: 

Essential Independence: CD + DVD 
Picked this up outta the piles thinking 
it was a reissue of a live video released 
more than a decade back featuring 
footage of the original lineup’s 
reunion show. That footage is indeed 
here, but the main attraction is a CD 
that contains not only the band’s debut 
Independence, an album that likely 
influenced a lot of your fave bands, 
but also the Ghost Town EP, the War 
Hero single, and a full live set from 
1981. What this means is that in one 
fell swoop you get the earliest releases 
of one of the best blue-collar punk 
bands ever to grace this continent. 
Crank this muhfuggah up and get to 
smashing the system, bucko. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Beer City) 


TRY THE PIE: Domestication: LP 

Domestication is intimate and soft 
spoken, almost like a whispered secret 
in your ear. I’ve seen Bean play solo 
before she decided to create a full 
lineup with Try The Pie and this is 
really her signature sound; her gentle 
honesty is a badge of honor and she 
wears her heart on her sleeve. With 
members of Crabapple and Sourpatch, 
as well as heavy doses of the Softies 
and Mazzy Star, these undeniable 


influences resonate in song melodies. 
The weaving of guitar and bass in 
“Flood or Drought” and standouts like 
“Bad Reaction”—Bean’s overlying 
bittersweet, ethereal voice propels 
each song along with gentle force 
with melodies that roll off her guitar 
and sensitive tongue. Perfect for 
introspective moods or a slow-paced 
day. -Camylle Reynolds (Salinas) 


TWIN TRANCES: Self-titled: EP 

This record was a nice surprise. The 
Tron-esque cover and band name had 
me thinking keyboards and digital 
drums—wrong! This is heavy, late 
night, driving-through-the-high-desert 
stoner rock. The best way I can describe 
these guys is by referencing Back to 
the Future: remember the scene where 
Marty is wearing a space suit, puts the 
headphones on his father, and plays Van 
Halen? There’s a Melvins-style vocal 
effect that sounds like a voice coming 
at you through a tunnel. Meanwhile the 
music ‘is really sharp and clean as far 
as the production goes. It doesn’t ‘have 
that loose feeling a lot of stoner bands 
have or bass, for that matter. Which is a 
plus when you’re a two piece like these 
fellas. —Ryan Nichols (Dirty Slacks, 
info@dirtyslacks.com) 


VAADAAT CHARIGIM: 

Sinking as a Stone: CD 

Second record from this trio from 
Israel. All the lyrics are sung in 
Hebrew so they didn’t really have a 
huge emotional impact on my thoughts 
while I listened. The music was 


driving, shoegaze-type fare. I enjoyed 
it and maybe I would throw this on 
at a BBQ when I was busy cooking 
wieners. But I doubt this would hit top 
rotation in other settings; the lyrics 
don’t resonate with me when I need 
them to lock in. —Sean Koepenick 
(Burger, burgerrecords@gmail.com) 


VACANT LIFE: Pain Compliance:7” EP 
Raw, overblown hardcore that 
somehow transcends the (probably 
intentional) sonic limitations via some 
solid musicianship and the wisdom 
to know that all the instrument- 
pummeling won’t do ye a bit of good 
if your shit don’t rock. Closing things 
out is a vicious bit of dirge guaranteed 
to ruin your evening. Fuck yeah, this 
does the trick. —Jimmy Alvarado 
(Iron Lung) 


VACATION: Non-Person: LP 

Lead singer and lyricist Jerri Queen 
is no longer belting from behind 
the drum kit; he’s now up front and 
strumming the guitar on their latest LP. 
Vacation bridges Southern California 
beach-town punk (Audacity, Toys 
That Kill) and Midwest melodies (The 
Replacements). Alongside Tenement, 
Vacation is currently one of the finest 
propagators of fuzzed-out power 
chords and dense vocal harmonies 
all tucked inside a collage-covered 
record jacket. “Decaying” is short, 
sweet, and gleefully fatalistic: “Don’t 
worry, baby / I’m just decaying / And 
soon I’ll be something new.” And 
“All I Think About (Myself)” noisily 


grooves over bleak confessions. They 
skillfully wrap bad feelings (“Do you 
still cart around / That piece of shit 
you call a body / All of the time?”) 
in good vibrations. Through some 
wicked magic, Vacation uplifts 
the spirit while the soul dies—it’s 
entropy set to a downbeat, and I can’t 
help but beg for more. -Sean Arenas 
(Don Giovanni) 


VACATION: The Do Shit Wax: 10” 
Vacation’s first release The Do Shit 
Tape, remastered and finally released 
on vinyl. Leads are wound tight 
and are ready to lift the cacaphonic 
chorus through the crowd. “Ratrick’s 
Day 2K9” won’t stop reminding 
me of Sexy’s “Pico de Gallo” and 
that’s a high, high compliment. 
More compact and maybe more 
“punk” than Vacation’s subsequent 
and slightly more expansive pop- 
meets-psyche full lengths, this earlier 
release sits comfortably up there 
with the best releases from Diarrhea 
Planet and Japanther. I think I just 
created the ultimate dream show bill 
for someone’s Ohio basement. —Matt 
Seward (Let’s Pretend) 


VANITY: “Yer Fucking Boring” b/w 
“There's the Door”: 7" 

Last year, from out of nowhere (well, 
New York City, but let’s be honest, 
there ain’t much decent punk coming 
outta NYC lately) came Vanity with 
the Vain in Life LP, a stellar album of 
street punk rock’n’roll. A healthy mix 
of British oi and American/Australian 
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rock’n’roll influences. With the clean 
guitar tone, there’s the inevitable 
Templars comparison (the last great 
NYC band)—but Vanity have their 
own thing going, and it continues on 
this new single. While the vocals have 
an undeniable and well-executed Ian 
Stuart quality about them in the verses 
of the A side (just the vocals, not the 
lyrics), the chorus brings in a more 
melodic vocal line. That combined 
with the catchy-as-fuck guitar lick 
throughout the song makes for a killer 
single worth repeated spins. Like the 
Templars, Vanity employs a stylistic 
theme to their cover art. The fucked up, 
brutal content of a de Goya painting 
(as on the cover of The Obsessed’s 
Lunar Womb record) but in a more 
colorful, renaissance style. Anyway, 
a solid if unremarkable B side (aside 
from the coy SLF lyrical reference) 
still makes this a worthwhile pickup, 
if you can find it. I still haven’t been 
able to get my hands on a copy of 
their LP. Repress? —Chad Williams 
(Katorga Works) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: Fat Music Vol. 8 
Going Nowhere Fat: CD/ 2x LP 
Twenty-five songs from Fat Wreck 
artists that really run the gamut if you 
listen in one sitting. From Banner 
Pilot’s full-tilt rocker to Lagwagon’s 
tech metal offering, this will perk up 
your ears when each new song revs up. 
A handful of songs are unreleased, but 
most may be familiar to hardcore label 
followers. Night Birds and CJ Ramone 


will get some repeat plays from me 


OUT NOW 


“ALSO. 


but with others the skip button will 
be in full force. I would be remiss if 
I didn’t mention label head Fat Mike’s 
contribution to this compilation. The 
demo NOFX presents of “SF Clits” 
has a ragged charm. Luckily, the 
punk musical portion of this release 
is the last song. Quick fade-out. -Sean 
Koepenick (Fat) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

Four-Way Split:7" EP 

As the title suggests, four bands share 
a slab of wax. Cat Party: helluva 
starting salvo here, with a killer post- 
punk track that recalls old L.A. greats 
BPeople. After this one, any other 
good tracks here are gravy. Terminal 
A: A bit of a grittier take on the darker 
post-punk edge of things. Rock solid. 
Shadowhouse: These cats do away 
with any pretense and go straight 
for the goth jugular, with heavily 
processed guitars and a dance-friendly 
beat. Etilo Mafitalini: Synth, acoustic 
guitar and a drum machine; slow 
and gloomy, yet oddly engaging pop 
sensibility at its core. All told, helluva 
split here. Thumbs way up. —Jimmy 
Alvarado (Resurrection) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: 

It Came from Plan-it-X: LP 

This is the only vinyl compilation I 
own—and it’s a beaut! Emily Timm’s 
colorful artwork and layout for the 
gatefold perfectly capture Plan-it-X’s 
playful vibe and community-centric 
DIY sensibility. There are far too 
many songs for me to comment on 


Surviving in Leather. Bristles, 
Studs, Punk Rock, and 6.8. 
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(twenty on the vinyl and an additional 
twenty for free download). They 
mostly range from twee and pop punk 
(Looming, Kitten Crisis, Dogbreth, 
Martha) to acoustic tunes (Roman 
Candles, Garrett Walters, Ghost 
Mice), with Terror Pigeon’s dance 
jam as a playful oddity. I’m especially 
enamored by Chrissy Barnacle’s 
“Sunset” (a haunting lo-fi ditty in the 
vein of Mirah), Looming’s “Growth,” 
and Dogbreth’s “Hoarder House.” 
I can’t imagine someone knowing 
every artist featured, so be prepared 
for some pleasant surprises. —Sean 
Arenas (Plan-it-X, plan-it-x.com) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: We're Loud -— 
Cassette Punk Unknowns: LP 

I have been looking forward to this 
release for many months, since 
the good folks at Slovenly/Black 
Gladiator leaked it online for just 
one day this past spring. Nineteen 
bands, over thirty songs, all somehow 
associated with one man, ‘named 
Jaime Paul Lamb. Mr. Lamb either 
played on, recorded, or played on and 
recorded these songs on his four-track 
(pictured on the back of the record 
sleeve) throughout the 1990s. (All this 
while fighting a battle between heavy 
substance abuse and sobriety.) On top 
of that, these songs were all taken 
from cassettes, so it’s a miracle any 
song even survived, let alone sound 
as good as they do (credit goes to 
the mastering genius of Tim Warren, 
head honcho of Crypt Records, my 
all-time favorite label). All the bands 


Bazillion 
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have a Killed By Death-ish vibe, but 
still sound different enough that if 
you didn’t know that one person was 
involved with them all, you might not 
believe it. So many things blow my 
mind about this release, not least of 
all being that we’re at a time when the 
1990s are being comped. Riky And 
The Butz win best band name. Van 
Buren Wheels apparently have more 
songs in the can, soon to be released 
by Slovenly/Black Gladiator. I highly 
recommend this record, even though 
some songs are “questionable”—the 
kind of questionable where one 
doesn’t know if they fall into the 
categories of “offensive for the sake 
of being offensive punk” (think 
Dwarves, Mentors, Moorat Fingers) 
youthful indiscretion, inside jokes, 
or just a bunch of assholes being 
assholes. You decide! Here’s my take: 
“Rip Your Cunt” (according to the 
liner notes, written by a guy who went 
on to become a Nazi skinhead, so I 
guess that shows he’s an asshole); “‘1- 
2-You’re a Whore” (according to the 
liners, one of the members disowns 
the band and doesn’t want his name 
associated with them, so youthful 
indiscretion?); ‘Community Cunt” 
(the liners muse on the whole “how 
come he can but she can’t?” debate, 
which doesn’t read believably); “(I’m 
a) Date Rapist” (according to me, this 
is just in poor taste as everyone knows 
someone who’s been raped. What 
a bunch of shitheads.) —Sal Lucci 
(Slovenly / Black Gladiator) 
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VEGAS: Da Capo:7" 

This single contains no information 
at all about who the band is or what 
the songs are. Had to go the internet 
to find out. One side has a quiet, 
acoustic instrumental and the other 
side has kind of a pseudo-industrial 
tune with “evil and scary” vocals. 
Is this what they call neofolk? Both 
sides are all right for what they are 
but not something I would ever 
pull out and listen to again. —Mike 
Frame (Bezerker, xbezerkerrecordsx. 
bigcartel.com) 


VIDEO: The Entertainers: LP 

All right, let’s check out the latest 
from the purveyors and creators of 
“hate wave.” Bring on the screech 
and squeal, the seething anger, the... 
piano and acoustic guitar? I have to 
be honest and say that I was a little 
concerned during the intro and the 
first minute and a half or so of the 
title track, then the groove kicked 
in. That fuzzy, sidewinding bass that 
drills into your brain like a rusty 
corkscrew. The understated muscle 
behind Video’s songs. It’s that loping 
bass that gives foundation to the 
squelch of the guitar and Daniel’s 
venomous sneer. The second LP 
shows us a slightly more put together 
Video—a band tighter in both playing 
and production. Like any cult worth 
its salt, Video finds a way to continue 
to appease their early converts while 
broadening the base to ensnare 
legions of new acolytes. This record 
should be finding new converts left 


and right. Hell, I’ve drunk the Kool- 
aid and I’m going back for more. —Ty 
Stranglehold (Third Man) 


VOLUNTEER: Self-titled: 12” EP 

They say they have six songs on here. I 
say they have one, punctuated sections 
of silence. Between the brief reprieves 
of silence is some boring grungy post- 
hardcore that just plods along. Amongst 
the plods are effect-laden vocals that 
reek of studio-feigned emotion. With 
song titles like “Cobbler,” “Fuck 
Magicians,” and “Boxcutter” (but no 
lyric sheet), I can only assume that the 
lyrics are poetic (or nonsense), as I did 
my best to ignore what was coming out 
of the vocalist’s mouth. Thankfully, 
the record came with a note stating 
that these folks used to be in bands 
called Traitors, Gasoline Fight, 
Forstellaford, and Stock Options. I 
say “thankfully” because I have never 
heard of those bands, and thanks to the 
note, now I know not to check ‘em out. 
—Vincent (Underground Communiqué, 
undercomm.org) 


WARSICK: WasteLand: 7": Flexi 

Puzzling. A 7” flexi containing three 
songs from a seven-song vinyl 7”. 
I guess I should be thankful though, 
three songs of rudimentary, crusty 
d-beat hardcore played competently 
but doing nothing remotely original 
or interesting, is plenty. Good band 
name though, I, too, am warsick. 
—Chad Williams (Rotting Head, 
rottingheadrecords@gmail.com) 


WIMPS: Super Me: CS 

After a few listens, I think this EP is just 
okay. It’s certainly not bad, even though 
some of the first lyrics I heard from it 
are “I know this sucks,” though I guess 
they’re talking about working a shitty 
job—-so it’s not great either. It treads 
the line of mediocrity, and I can’t tell 
if they’re being sloppy on purpose or 
if they ran out of studio time. There are 
many parts where the vocals don’t sync 
up with each other. “Sloppy Seconds” is 
meandering and chaotic in what seems 
like an intentional way (especially based 
on its title). Lyrically, there’s not much 
going on. Many of the lines just repeat 
themselves throughout a verse, which 


- means they’re easy to learn. I think that 


Rachel Ratner’s singing is my favorite 
part of the whole record. And this is one 
of my personal pet peeves: there is no 
track listing, lyrics, or band member 
names printed anywhere on the release. 
But it does come with a download code! 
Maybe Wimps are better live because 
Super Me is not really too engaging; I 
find myself tuning out. —Kayla Greet 
(Kill Rock Stars) 


WORRIERS: /maginary Life: LP 

Conviction without posturing, art 
without pretension—it doesn’t seem 
like it should be so hard to find bands 
that embody these sentiments, but this 
is a complicated, messy world full 
of flaws, tropes, and lies—leaving 
us little other choice than to soldier 
on. Embrace the bands that give us 
hope. Pay attention to the people who 
continue to inspire us. Focus on the truly 


exciting music that offers something to 
actually believe in. Worriers are easily 
one of those bands. They’ve recorded 
an album of tuneful, melodic punk 
that’s backed by pure righteousness. 
And above it all: I believe them. Now 
if only I can figure out a way to shut up 
all the goddamn bros and hate mongers 
so we can listen to more Worriers. 
—Daryl (Don Giovanni) 


WYRMS, THE: 

The Wyrms at Wizard Island: CS 
What is this? Could this be the perfect 
road trip tape? The Wyrms are straight 
garage with a wee bit of psych. Think 
of a cross between The Pelicans and 
Thee Oh Sees but way less polished. 
This cassette is rife with fuzz and 
grit, the kind you get from actual 
lo-fi recording and not something 
meticulously produced to sound that 
way. I mean, isn’t that how it should 
be? Plenty of distortion and non-stop 
thrash and crash forsthose wretched 
soul-sucking drives down the flat, 
scorched paths of Highway 5. Or 
just whenever. —Camylle Reynolds 
(Negative Fun) 


YOUTHQUAKE: Honey Wagon: 7” 

NYC’s gender-bending rockers bring 
lots of glam but not a whole lot of 
substance. Granted, two songs isn’t a 
whole lot to go off of. Solid recording 
if a bit overproduced for my taste. 
—Jackie Rusted (Bored To Death, 
deathbyboredumb.com) & 


Read 23,141 more record reviews at 
razorcake.org/record-reviews 
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ABSTRACT DOOR #5, $3, 234” x 414”, copied, 32 pgs. 

Abstract Door is a perzine that covers lots of ground: people watching in 
Chicago, show reports, lots of public transit rides, and daring attempts at 
international romance, just to name a few. Each issue features a beautiful, 
block-print-stamped reproduction of a door from somewhere in the city— 
cemetery gates, an old apartment, the entrance to a monastery. Abstract Door 
#5’s cover is a CTA bus’s door. This issue riffs on the zuihitsu writing form 
(fragments and short essays responding to the author’s surroundings) that here 
loosely contrasts Chicago with other cities. Vicky’s mini-essay/stories cover 
crushing on babes in high school, give a good Chicago zinester visitor’s map, 
consider how one makes unexpected travel buds through Livejournal, going 
to “Vega$,” and taking a lot of public transit rides. Memories zip past like 
bus and subway stops flashing past the window. Sometimes the ride stops, 
but only briefly. All this in a layout with hand-drawn pictures, photos, weird 
Livejournal icons—and it’s in color. I envy Vicky’s casual zine swagger. —J im 
Joyce (abstract-door-zine.tumblr.com) 


ADVENTURES OF SADGIRL THE SUPERHEROINE #1, 

$?, 6” x 7%”, copied, 16 pgs. 

In this first issue of Sadgirl, we meet the “liberator of sad girls everywhere.” 
Written by a mother and illustrated by her young daughter, our superheroine 
deals with evil stepfathers and uncles, who go from putting girls down to trying 
to creep on them. She deals with bum boyfriends and judgmental “friends” — 
and in the end flushes them all down the toilet and helps girls everywhere. 
The writer also recently put on a play based on her and her daughter’s comic! 
Cute, with a straightforward message. —Tricia (The Adventures of Sadgirl, 
taleasofasierramadre.com) 


ADVENTURES OF SADGIRL THE SUPERHEROINE #4, 

$2, 54” x 8%”, copied, 18 pgs. 

Written by a mother and illustrated by her daughter, this comic zine features 
a superheroine who helps women deal with everyday sexism and patriarchal 
bullshit. With its adorable drawings by ten-year-old Paloma, SadGirl surveys 
the world around her—from girls who have low self-esteem to adults being 
lied to about their appearances and problems. Using a magic eye necklace, our 
superheroine imagines a world where no one bullshits and everyone tells it like 
it is. Sadgirl ends this issue by advising us to never trust people’s words, only 
trust their actions. Wise words Sadgirl. Wise words. —Tricia (The Adventures 
of Sadgirl, taleasofasierramadre.com) 


AT THE END OF THE DAY, $2, 44” x 5%”, copied, 45 pgs. 

Dave Roche (If Nothing Else, the Sky, On Subbing, About My Disappearance) 
and Karen (Keepin It 1 Hunna) share At The End of the Day, which is 
comprised of their journal entries. Except here the entries have all been cut 
down to their last line—to their last thoughts of the day. Dave’s journal is 
from 2000, when he was out in Portland. Karen’s is more recent (2012-2015), 
I think is set mostly in Chicago. Despite their brevity, some entries make clear 
sense, like these from Dave: “Life is bad,” “Stole two Clif Bars.” Other entries 
sound surreal, strange, or just funny, like these, which are also from Dave: 
“The bus driver said ‘The coffin’s all right but the singing has to stop,” “When 
the acoustic guitars came in I went out, with a handful of cookies.”” Many 
zinesters have been reading Dave’s work for about a decade or more. I now 
await his new work like one of those seasonal deliveries people often look out 
for—eggnog, Peeps, pumpkin beer, Roche. I hadn’t read Karen’s work before. 
While her section is on the shorter side, it makes for a good difference in voice: 
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“Went a-runnin’ yesterday and I’m afraid that my foot is broken,” “I, on the other 
hand, want to flip the boat over and watch her drown.” Who wouldn’t want more 
of that? The zine cover is a photocopy of one of those gross Mead notebooks— 
seventy sheets, college-ruled. I would guess they put out At The End Of The Day 
because a) it’s funny, and b) it writes itself. One unintended result is that it makes 
me think of my days and nights differently—how I spend them, how I’d like to 
spend them. All told, this will be a read for the new year. Jim Joyce (Dave, PO 
Box 221041, Chicago, IL 60622, Karenasitgets@gmail.com) 


BASIC PAPER AIRPLANE #9, $2, 512”x 642”, copied, 20 pgs. 

Joshua James organizes boatloads of zine events out in Portland and writes 
Basic Paper Airplane. When he’s not organizing, he puts out fine work like 
issue #9, an illustrated essay on the history of typewriters—with the history 
of James’s own typewriter collection blended in. Did you know there were 
over fifty patents taken out for typewriters in the nineteenth century? Some 
of them look like the underside of a lawnmower, others, a basketball with 
a hundred nails stabbed into it. James’ prose snaps along and boils down 
what must have been some dense research reading into a conversational 
mini-documentary. With the sepia-colored cover and wider pages—how to 
describe its layout—a bit like a yellow pad, opened vertically? I felt like I 
fell into one of those PBS specials, narrated by Peter Coyote while a radio is 
humming lightly in the background. —Jim Joyce (Antiquated Future, PO Box 
42081, Portland, OR 97242) 


CABILDO QUARTERLY #8, $1, 11” x 17”, copied, 2 pgs. 

I’ve probably reviewed at least six of the eight issues of Cabildo Quarterly 
and I think this is the strongest one yet. It’s mainly carried on the weight 
of the two fictional tales—a tragic, touching piece by Richard Katrovas 
that tells the tale of a man with early-onset Alzheimer’s, and another by Jes 
Skolnik, in which she writes about a nineteenth-century woman’s experience 
with spiritualism. The latter is the stronger of the two, although I’m biased 
because I find nineteenth-century spritualism to be interesting and have read 
about it in correlation with my day job. Skolnik’s piece is the introduction 
to a novel-in-progress and I definitely want to read the entire thing once it’s 
finished. The poetry pieces were okay, but it’s hard to compare them with 
such solid fiction writing; none of the poems stuck out like the stories did. If 
you haven’t checked out Cabildo Quarterly, this is a good issue with which 
to start. -—Kurt Morris (Cabildo Quarterly, PO Box 784, Belchertown, MA 
01007, cabildoquarterly.tumblr.com) 


DROP TARGET ZINE #7, 

‘The Future Issue, $5, 5 4” x 8 4”, black and white printing, bound, 64 pgs. 
Sad day! This is the final installment of my favorite pinball zine. After five 
years, creators Jon Chad and Alec Longstreth have hung up their pocket 
change. Making only seven issues was always the plan from the get-go, but that 
doesn’t make the blow any easier to stomach. Drop Target zine is curated by 
two highly talented comics with a pinball problem. In each issue Alec tackles 
a Harry Potter pinball machine, one based on each of the seven books—hence 
the plan for the septuplet issues. So as the sun sets on the Deathly Hallows 
(the title of the final Harry Potter book) pinball, DTZ serves up some dear 
departing gifts in the last chapter. Also included in this issue are two Dream 
Machines (Mega Man II by Jon, and Troll 2 by RC’s own Liz Prince!), a 
review of the documentary Special When Lit, an article on re-themed pinball 
tables, speculation and advice on where pinball is/should be headed (diversify, 
please!), Portland pinhall reviews, a thorough rundown on how to play 


Wizard of Oz, and so much more. Each cover of DTZ has followed the path 
of a pinball as it travels within a machine: from the shooter lane, to bonus 
X roll-overs, to pop bumpers, to flippers, and finally to high score initials, 
which are safely stored in the dot matrix display until someone better comes 
along. Having discovered this zine around the time of the second issue, I feel 
like I’ve gone on this journey with them. The final pages detail a beautifully 
drawn comic. Called “From Zeros to Heros,” the comic is about how pinball 
has shaped Jon and Alec’s lives over the years—things like buying their first 
games, fixing them, and selling them; Alec getting to draw a pinball-themed 
T-shirt for Weezer; Jon drawing posters for PAPA (Professional Amateur 
Pinball Association); and all the friends they’ve made through it all. I honestly 
choked up a little bit at this line from Alec: “If you love something, help it stay 
positive, and help it grow. You can be a part of it.” If you are even remotely 
interested in pinball and zines, this is the one to get. All seven of them. Thanks 
for the years of passionate pinball printing guys. You will be missed! —Kayla 
Greet (Drop Target Zine, droptargetzine. blogspot.com) 


EXERCISING DEMONS #2, $2/trade, 8%” x 5%4”, copied, 20 pgs. 

Personally, I don’t ever want to reach a point where I discount zines out of 
hand. I never want them to become rote, common things. There’s an inherent 
bravery in the attempt at communication that zines signify. Exercising Demons 
is the second effort from a fifty-something-year-old guy, which I think is super 
impressive and pretty courageous. It takes a lot to put yourself out there. This 


is a collection of anecdotal stories and a handful of poems. I personally found ° 


the stuff about his first band, his time in the military, and his experience as 


Se alte ane 


I found myself wanting to hear just about every band written about in here. 
GAD! is a Huntsville, Ala.-based zine that focuses on its region, which is a plus 
in my book. In the back of the zine is the Ala. Underground Music Directory, 
which lists hundreds of bands, their city,genre “(sorta),” and online presence. 
It also lists venues. There’s an interesting, if not entirely linear, interview 
with Chuck Mosley, the original singer for Faith No More—who has stayed 
prolific musically while going through some really rough patches in life. 
There are also interviews and pieces on The Crashing Falcon, Poison Politix, 
Direct Hit!, Drew Edwards (the creator of the web comic Halloween Man), 
and more. I can’t put my finger on it, but something about this zine was just 
right and put me in a good headspace. —Craven Rock (PO Box 394, Gadsen, 
AL 35902, gadpunk@gmail.com) 


I KNOW WHAT I AM: 

THE TRUE STORY OF ARTEMESIA GENTILESCHI Part Two, 

$12, 7” x 10 %”, bound, 74 pgs. 

Part two of Gina Siciliano’s graphic novel trilogy about the tumultuous 
tale of Artemesia Gentileschi, one of Italy’s only top female painters of the 
seventeenth century. In part one we are left at the boiling point of Artemesia’s 
tragedy: Agostino Tassi’s rape of the teenage painter. The second chapter 
begins with the trial that Artemesia brought against her attacker at the advice of 
family friends. It’s 1612 in Catholic Rome—the very idea that a woman would 
not only accuse a man of deflowering her outside of marriage, but also pursue 
legal action for it was absolutely unheard of. There are clear moments in the 
beginning when her father Orazio expresses his deep disappointment in her 
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A historically accurate graphic novel recounting the 


marginalization of a woman artist is something the 


world certainly needs. 
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—Kayla Greet | /KNOW WHAT IAM, Part Two 
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a reluctant participant in a frat brawl as a college kid the most compelling 
reads. The writing’s a little stiff and the layout could definitely use some visual 
sprucing up, but again, a nod to this guy for trying new stuff. —Keith Rosson 
(Don Leach, 1546 S. 79" E. Ave., Tulsa, OK 741 12) 


FUTCHI PERF, $15, 6” x 9”, offset, 84 pgs. 

Kevin Czap skillfully melds Paul Pope’s pop futurism with Bob Fingerman’s 
candid day-to-day minutiae. The narrative is nonlinear and sometimes difficult 
to follow, but the images are poetry. The usage of blue and pink makes his 
lively characters jump off the page. Czap describes the comic as “queer sci-fi 
set in an optimistic future.” That’s perfect. This isn’t a dystopia. Rather, it is a 
story about young people coming together to make a connection and listen to 
live music. The sci-fi elements reinforce forward-thinking positivity. I just feel 
better after adopting the mind of a kid and spending time in the world of Fiitchi 
Perf. -Sean Arenas (Kevin Czap, czapbooks.com) 


GAD #5, stamps or donation, 8 %” x 11”, copied, 18 pgs. 

GAD reports all the punk news fit to print out of Gadsen, Ala., and there is 
plenty in this jumbo-sized zine. What you’d expect: reviews of undated punk 
releases found in thrift shops—The TV Attackers have “Sabbath-worthy 
riffage” but who knows where they are from—alongside the latest from OFF! 
and some zine reviews. Good interviews with Skeptic? and the people who 
made the movie Interplanetary follow. I was expecting a punk-centric grip 
on shows and records only, but GAD’s vision pans across the larger range 
of DIY culture, including a piece about a local soap maker and some manga 
reports, too. Who knew? All this is topped off with a cool piece that digs into 
the history of punk in Alabama. Well worth the postage. If I ever plan to pass 
through or end up in Ala., it will be fun as hell to read from the GAD library 
along the way. —Jim Joyce (PO Box 394, Gadsen, AL 35902) 


GAD! #9, 8 4” x 11”, copied, 23 pgs. 

This zine has all the look and feel of the music zines from long ago: photocopied, 
stapled, and full-sized, goofy fonts. It hit the spot to simply read some really 
excited write-ups and interviews last night, especially in the sleepy state I was 
in. What I liked about Gad!—besides it’s old school flavor—is the tone of its 
journalism and writing. The writers in here seem be really excited about music 
they’ve discovered so they simply run with that. It’s refreshing and as a result, 


for tarnishing their family name. (Right, as if you would be shocked by this. 
Sexual assault is very much dealt with by shaming the victim—even if said 
victim is one of the most talented and celebrated painters of her time, rivaling 
the immense success of Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio.) Throughout 
this graphic novel, we see an emotional tug of war between Artemesia and 
Agostino (who has also been accused of murdering his wife, as well as 
committing adultery with his sister-in-law). Many times Agostino promises to 
marry Artemesia, that he loves her—but only if she’Il drop the case. When she 
doesn’t, he implores the service of every friend he can count on to lie for him 
in court. I won’t spoil it for you, but there is an incredibly harsh scene during 
the trial where Artemesia is subjected to torture in order to check if she’s lying, 
while the men are taken at their word. What a terrifying world to live in as a 
woman! In September of this year, I was lucky enough to go to Rome for the 
first time. While I was there I had the opportunity to pay five Euros to stand 
face-to-face with two of Artemesia’s paintings. Seeing her work in person, 
especially after reading these comics and stories about her, was nothing short 
of breathtaking. They instantly stood out from all the other baroque/renaissance 
works surrounding them in the gallery. Her ability to portray women in a 
realistic and respectful tone is a gaze that was definitely missing from the art 
world at that time. My only regret was running out of time to visit Naples in 
order to see Judith Slaying Holofernes, her masterpiece—in which she paints 
herself decapitating her attacker. This comic is full of unadulterated talent from 
Siciliano, both in story-telling and in the art that she lays down on the page. A 
historically accurate graphic novel recounting the marginalization of a woman 
artist is something the world certainly needs. I’m anxiously anticipating the 
last chapter of this tale, even if I know the outcome already, —Kayla Greet (I 
Know What I Am, Ouroboros Printing, ouroboros-press.bookarts.org) 


KNIFE + A BIKE CHAIN #1, $6.50, 11” x 8%”, copied, 36 pgs. 

Like Snakepit, the cut of Steve’s jib here is doing an autobiographical comic 
a day. This first issue of K+ABC takes place over the stretch of a month, 
where he navigates the end of a relationship, a new place to live, and a job 
that he’s resoundingly unhappy with. Unlike Snakepit’s three-panels-a-day, 
Steve’s take up a full page, and a lot of them actually just consist of song 
lyrics laid over the top of visuals of him as he is going throughout his day. 
But then none of the songs are credited, so for the vast majority of them I’m 
left in the dark as to the identity of these formative, important bands in the 
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alternatives, experiences, and 

ethics will help us guide punk 
as it is inched ever-closer into 
the margins. $15 


HOT PANTS Do it yourself 
gynecology! Now in handy 
pocket-sized  bookito format! 
Empower yourself to fix your 
own medical problems and take 


back your body! $9.95 


MAMA TRIED 

Authentic Vegan Italian foods 
with a tattoo art theme and 
flash art throughout! Two colors. 
$11.95 


THIS IS SHANGHAI 
Alexander Barrett moves to 
the most populated city on 
the planet and reports what 
he smells, tastes, sees, and 
hears there. Learn about the 
charming oddities of China! 
$7.95 


CONSENSUALITY Do you wonder 
what it takes to have a healthy 
relationship? These guides will 
help you to figure out’ how to & 
build a healthy relationship , 
or set the groundwork for one 
in a new. relationship. $9.95 


MANSPRESSIONS Have you 
ever been mansplained to? Well, 
we've got a whole encyclopedia 

of 120 new words to add to your 
vocabulary. Illustrated for added _- 
humor on how society rewards 
male-pattern behavior. $9.95 


CYCLETHERAPY 

Do you need to recover from 
everything that life throws at 
. you ...on a bicycle? Have we got 
the book for you! For the good 
days, the traumas, the injuries, 
ind more. $9.95 


CYCLETHERAPY 
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ROCK N ROLL FROM THE 
EAST BAY 1950-1980 
Many awesome bands never 
graced the big stages or made it 
into the history books but were 
influential and too awesome to 
overlook. Fortunately, they live 
on in this handy series. $4.95 
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examples of successful high 


ock Saved My Life No 
hyperbole here! After being 
assaulted by his father as a 
child, being taken away from 
his parents and put into a 
group home, and his foster 
mom creating a relationship 
with him, Kelly only survived 
because of punk rock. $14.95 


REBELS 80 
kids 
who are literally changing the 
world! $11.95 


school protests from 


OUR BODIES, OUR BIKES 


, The logical follow-up to the 


classic Our Bodies, Ourselves— 
except it’s all about women’ 


© relationships to their bodies 
and their bicycles! Many epic 
_ stories, feats, and moments of 


inspiration! $14.95 


PEDAL ZOMBIES L.ook out! 
The undead are you! Pedal 
faster through these dozen 
stories of an imaginative and 
stimulating bicycle science 
fiction future! $9.95 
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Do you love what Microcosm publishes? Do you want us to publish more great stuff? 
Would you like to receive each new title as it's published? 

Subscribe as a BFF to our new titles and we'll mail them all to you as they are released! 
$10-30/mo, pay what you can afford. Include your t-shirt size and birthday for a surprise! 


microcosmpublishing.com/bff 
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guy’s life. Anyway, comics are hard enough to do at all, much less every day, 
so while not all of this floored me with its insight or emotional transparency, 
it’s still a damn solid effort for a first issue. —Keith Rosson (Steve Thueson, 
stevethuesonart@gmail.com) 


LOTS OF ROT #2, $?, 51” x 8%”, copied, 52 pgs. 

This zine was all over the place—from interviews with musicians, to recipes for 
vegetarian food, to record reviews. Honestly, it was a bit hard for me to follow. I 
liked the recipes for vegetarian food but couldn’t get into the chaotic layout. You 
like record reviews? You like restaurant reviews? You like recipes and interviews 
with musicians and essays and creepy drawings of Ronald McDonald? Then I 
guess this zine is for you. —Tricia (Lots of Rot, no address listed) 


MATILDA EFFECT, THE #1, $3, 5%” x 812”, copied, 6 pgs. 

Aiming to share stories of ladies in science, this zine’s first issue focuses on 
Frances Glessner Lee. First off, what an awesome zine idea! Going into it, I 
knew nothing of Frances—a woman who dreamed of becoming a doctor or 
a nurse, but was unfortunately forced into the traditional role of housewife. 
Thankfully Frances divorced, and then met a man who shared her love of 
science and medicine. Frances also loved making miniatures and decided to 
create reproductions of crime scenes to assist detectives in solving suspicious 
murders and deaths. Detectives and police alike loved her attention to detail 
and her miniature dioramas helped them examine things more closely. After 
reading this, I went online and found an entire website dedicated to her that 
also included photos of her miniature crime scenes! If you love the macabre 
and murder mysteries, I highly suggest checking out this issue. —Tricia (The 
Matilda Effect, gramanoid.storenvy.com) 


NOT LIKE YOU #4, $?, 8” x 11”, copied 

There was a time when punk, hardcore, and a form of hardcore punk all kind 
of commingled. Now it seems that something has happened, because when 
the smoke cleared hardcore and punk were nowhere remotely near each other. 
There were some strong adherents to one camp or the other back then, but you’d 
often see Sick Of It All playing a show with Avail, and everybody went to see 
Fugazi. There are some things I definitely don’t miss about that: windmills in 
the pit, crews of meatheads kicking the shit out of people, basketball jerseys, 
Suicide Girls—but in general I do miss the time when punk and hardcore 


were lumped together. Luckily, Not Like You is written by an old schooler 
like me. The band Since We Were Kids! has an interview in this issue, and 
they talk a bit about what happened to their brand of hardcore: “I remember 
buying merch and CDs from the band, because that kept bands on the road. 
Nowadays, everyone knows about hardcore. Bands are ‘hyped’ and ‘marketed’ 
to the point that they are basically shoved down your throat... It’s definitely 
not for ‘outcasts’ anymore.” If that innocent time never returns, at least we’ve 
got Not Like You as our agent, something run by a hardcore enthusiast who is 
keeping it old school and filling us in on what matters. In this issue there are 
also interviews with Burn, Ian MacKaye, and Backtrack. Most of the questions 
seem to scratch the surface and when coupled with this guy’s disarming manner 
they make for good interviews. There are also record reviews. Overall, a good 
read. Get this for that old school flava. —Craven Rock (Not Like You, 102 
Richmond Ave SE, Albuquerque, NM 87106, notlikeyouzine@gmail.com) 


STORIES, $4, 414” x 5%”, copied with CS, 16 pgs. 

I haven’t read Kate Larson’s earlier stuff, but her new zine Stories is a ninety- 
eight-minute cassette tape with stories told by twelve friends from around the 
country. I’m not sure if this childhood experience is universal, but do you 
know those read-along kid’s books that have tapes with a voice that reads 
the story to you? Asking, “Would you please turn this tape to the other side?” 
Having musical tones and all that kind of thing? Kate mastered that style, 
and has used it to get her weirdo friends to share some of their anecdotes 
and accounts: a story of a Russian ballerina and cocker spaniels; of a dad lost 
in the wood; of saying “hi” to people in the dressing room and regretting it; 
of getting rabies shots; of being in a bed bug warehouse; of dancing, of... 
Grateful Dead miracles.... Stories about walking in the woods and seeing a 
skinwalker, hitting your head while tubing, getting caught in a storm in the 
badlands, that weird show you played, ways to hard boil an egg. There’s a 
little bit here for everybody—although maybe you hit a few snags with twelve 
stories. I couldn’t help enjoying the charm of one storyteller and then having a 
good ol’ time hating on another. For both reasons, this is a cool and successful 
zine experiment. Might be a fun tape to punch in on a long drive or throw on 
in the background while cleaning the place. Comes with a short lil’ zine that 
includes the faces of the authors. Jim Joyce (Kate Larson, PO Box 

1250, New Paltz, NY 12561-7250) & 


Read 2,240 more zine reviews at 
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Censorship Now!! 
By Ian F. Svenonius, 209 pgs. 

What the hell are you talking about, Ian Svenonius? That was my reaction 
to a good amount of Censorship Now!! This is Svenonius’s third book, and 
is comprised of essays, many of which were previously printed in various 
publications. The writings cover a wide range of topics, including the film 
Heathers, indie rock, gentrification, sugar, and documentaries. Svenonius, 
the singer for numerous groups including Chain & The Gang, Weird War, 
Scene Creamers, The Make-Up, and Nation Of Ulysses, writes in a style of 
telling, not showing. He wants to let the reader know how things are, and 
that’s that. Rarely does he make an argument or cite any sources, he just 
offers his take on various events and why things are the way they are. 


oral histories, or oral memoirs, through the collaboration of political activists 
or revolutionaries with progressive scholars or journalists.” 

For this book, Garcia collaborated with three people who were active in 
the Chicano movement from the late 1960s to the early 1970s: Raul Ruiz, 
Gloria Arellanes, and Rosalio Mufioz. Garcia writes that the book took twenty 
years to complete, from interviews to publication—I’m curious as to why. 

Between the three activists’ testimonies, we get a fairly full picture 
of the Chicano movement, including the high-school walkouts and the 
anti-war moratorium. Ruiz had a close view of the Los Angeles Police 
Department’s assault on the 1970 anti-war march that resulted in the 
death of Latino journalist/activist Ruben Salazar, a death that many 
people claim was an assassination. 

Arellanes was a member of the Brown Berets, a particularly militant 
group that modeled itself after the Black Panthers, and her testimony about 
the group is probably the book’s most compelling story—she worked hard 
and put up with a lot of shit, from outside and inside the group. All three 
of the book’s activists worked pause-givingly hard—-when we celebrate 
activists, that is really what we’re celebrating: that they chose to take on 
so much drudgery. 

From Mufioz’s testimony, I learned of La Marcha de la Reconquista, a 
1971 march that began in Calexico, near the Mexican border, and ended in 
Sacramento, the state’s capital—a roughly three-month, one-thousand-mile 
journey (with some breaks, of course). The march was to address essentially 
all Chicano-political issues. Physical demands aside, that they made it to 
Sacramento despite all the factional conflicts was miraculous. 

Each testimony features welcome glimpses of Los Angeles life in the 
mid-twentieth century (L.A. residents will be amused to learn that there 
was a time when white teens mocked Mexican teens for eating burritos). 
Fans of Alice Bag’s and Luis J. Rodriguez’s memoirs will enjoy The 
Chicano Generation. 

The book costs $29.95 in paperback and $20.99 as an e-book— 
I don’t know what to tell you about that. I’m told that you can ask a 
public library to order a book and they’ll do it, but I’ve never tried it. 
~Jim Woster (University of California Press, 155 Grand Ave., Suite 400, 
Oakland, CA 94612-3758, ucpress.edu) ’ 


L.A. residents will be amused to learn that there was a time 
when white teens mocked Mexican teens for eating burritos. 


Svenonius often makes good points—or at least espouses views that 
make me think. Yet some of it is written in a manner that made me also 
wonder, “Wait... is Svenonius being serious here?” He writes in a manner 
that can be tongue-in-cheek and I couldn’t decide if it was intentional or 
not, which left me frustrated. The debut essay “Censorship Now” is, I 
assume, a joke, as I find it hard to believe that an artist like Svenonius 
believes in censorship. I can see the point he’s making in poking fun at 
censorship. But is he really against Ikea and Apple? Does he dislike the 
idea of a hook in a song? I don’t know and, frankly, Svenonius doesn’t 
give me much of a reason to care. Being a fairly well-known person in the 
DIY scene over the decades, I’d be much more interested in knowing what 
he legitimately thinks of certain issues. I’d love to read Svenonius make a 
serious, sincere case for his beliefs. 

As I mentioned when I reviewed Svenonius’s last book Supernatural 
Strategies for Making a Rock ‘n’ Roll Group for Razorcake, his writing 
can often border on the academic, which—as someone with a couple 
masters degrees—I find interesting. I’d love to see Svenonius write in an 
academic style. He certainly has the chops for it and his writing shows 
him to be intelligent. I’m sure he could make persuasive arguments, but 
his writing often seems silly as he spouts off random ideas. In the end, 
I can understand someone espousing their views but when it’s hard to 
decipher whether they’re being truthful, what’s the point? The essays in 
Censorship Now!! just aren’t honest enough to take seriously or funny 
enough to laugh at. —Kurt Morris (Akashic, 232 Third St., Suite A115, 
Brooklyn, NY 11215) 


Chicano Generation, The: Testimonios of the Movement 
By Mario T. Garcta, 335 pgs. 

Mario T. Garcia, a Professor of Chicano Studies and History at 
University of California, Santa Barbara, tells us in the introduction to The 
Chicano Generation that there is a “Latin American tradition of producing 


—Jim Woster, The Chicano Generation 


Descending Memphis 

By Robert R. Moss 

Taking the building blocks of hard-boiled crime fiction writers like Jim 
Thompson and George Pelecanos, Robert Moss wove a story that kept me 
riveted to each page. The action is set in the South in the 1950s. You can feel 
the grit, see the greasy eggs, and smell the home fries coming off the pages. 
Rock music, double dealing, and hard drinking offer up twists and turns 
throughout the tale. It is a mystery that truly kept me guessing. The author 
may have started off expressing himself in the harDCore punk scene, but this 
book will bring new fans from far and wide. I’m ready for the next novel with 
Tommy Rhodeen, and you will be too if you take a chance on Descending 
Memphis. —Sean Koepenick (Self-published, descendingmemphis.com) 


Just Words 


«By Brian Czarnik, 181 pgs. 


I think I once stood up Brian Czarnik. I was hanging at the Elvis Room 
in Portsmouth, N.H., and got to talking to a few dudes at the bar. They were 
in this band Oblivion, on tour from Chicago, that was out of luck and stuck in 
some predicament. They seemed like nice guys, funny and self-effacing, and 
I told them they could crash at my place in Dover the next night. Of course, 
when the next night rolled around, I was out when they called (and called 
and called)—it wasn’t until I got back that I found their increasingly frantic 
messages on my answering machine. Sorry, dudes. 

If you’ve toured, you have stories like this: missed connections, 
vehicular catastrophes, chance connections. And of course even more 
hames—tons and tons of names: bands, musicians, promoters, zine 
editors, venues, labels. 

Band biographies are cut from the cloth woven from these stories: 
the connections, networks, and names. Brian Czarnik’s Just Words is no 
exception. Starting from his pre-punk metal youth, he walks us through his 
time in the aforementioned Oblivion, as well as his time in the Bollweevils. 
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His storytelling is friendly and inviting throughout—one of Czarnik’s 
strengths is his affable tone. It helps that I was in the throes of nineties 
pop punk as he was playing because the names throughout were familiar. I 
must’ve seen Doc Hopper a dozen times during their heyday, so I dug their 
accidental prominence in a tour anecdote about Czamik falling asleep while 
driving and zig-zagging the Bollweevils’ van across Route 95. 

With all that said, I wonder how much resonance these stories will have 
to readers who weren’t familiar with the specifics of that particular scene. 
Some anecdotes, such as the aforementioned van fiasco, incorporate sensory 
details—the crutch of any college composition instructor—in such a way to 
bring the stories to life. Others, though, assume foreknowledge and ultimately 
wind up feeling like so many items to be ticked off a list: the band was on 
this label, played these fifteen cities on a tour, put out this single, hung out 
with this scenester. 

Take an early scene: Czarnik goes to band camp, attends classes, and 
learns that music is a viable lifestyle choice. He tells readers he’s hooked 
on music from there on out. That’s the thing—tells. Not shows. What he 


disappointingly short and could have had far more foundation and elocution. 
Without so much as title, Rimbaud starts making his thesis on these topics 
at a line break and then kind of stops there. It’s jarring and disappointing, 
because that would be worth reading. 

Eventually, he gets back to the story about his friend. Taking place 
before his punk days, when Rimbaud was still a hippie, Hope showed up 
at Rimbaud’s collective house with a vision of free, peaceful festivals that 
would fill up lawns not far from where the queen herself slept. 

The first time the festival happened the police charged in, bludgeoning 
everyone in sight. Knowing Hope was one of the ringleaders and organizers, 
they institutionalized him with trumped up labels of schizophrenia and shot 
him up with high doses of medications—punishment for his resistance to 
the state. When Rimbaud and his friends were able to get Hope released, he 
struggled to button his coat or even walk—he eventually took his life. 

Back then Rimbaud still believed in what he calls “politics,” and that 
acting in accordance with your radical principles could influence the state. He 
now says “politics are dead.” He discarded his belief in rock as a “revolution 


The “legends” are those more interested in connecting with.and 
reflecting on their world than pushing their brand. 


claims to be a turning point in his life happens over the course of two short 
paragraphs, making it nigh impossible to really feel the impact. With some 
editing, the best stories here could have been expanded out to their full 
potential, which shows up in fits rather than consistently. 

With some editing, Czarnik’s prose style would also have been easier to 
swallow. Throughout Just Words, clunky sentences mar the potential of the 
narrative and anecdotes. Witness an example from page 146: “I was living 
the cheapest of a life I could possibly do other than be homeless.” Read that 
out loud. Yikes. I understand the sentiment, but page after page of unedited, 
half-formed thoughts like these make reading a chore. At one point Czarnik 
mentions, in parenthesis, that he probably spelled Quadiliacha’s name wrong. 
Rather than taking the three seconds to make a fix, he just plows on. I know 
that surface-level stuff like this can sound nitpicky, but these criticisms are 
representative of the whole—with more effort, Just Words could have shined, 
but it often reads like the author doesn’t care enough to improve his own 
work. And “caring isn’t punk” is a crutch. 

Depending on their storytelling and prose style, books about being in 
bands can transcend the genre and stand on their own. Brian Czarnik’s Just 
Words is the kind of book I want to like more than I do; all the threads are 
certainly there, and it comes from a place that’s easily recognizable to a lot 
of Razorcake’s readership. That said, large passages of this book read like a 
list—or worse, an unedited first draft. This is especially frustrating because 
Brian seems like a nice guy, and it’s easy to see potential in the raw material 
presented here. Hopefully his next pass will be better. Michael T. Fournier 
($12 postpaid, facebook.com/justwordsandmusic) 


Last of the Hippies, The: An Hysterical Romance 
By Penny Rimbaud, 117 pgs. 

To me, Crass’s records sound like someone ranting with the vitriol of a 
drunk vegan over a bunch of scrap metal who is falling down some stairs. At 
best, they’re “unlistenable”—at worst, they’re unlistenable and tastelessly, 
nauseatingly smug. Thus, I get it in my head that Crass somehow represents 
everything I hate about punk: self-righteousness, elitism, and smugness. 
However, Crass also actualized a whole lot of what I love about punk: 
collectivism, DIY, activism, radical politics, visual art, culture-jamming, 
integrity, and sticking to what you believe in. 

Sticking to what you believe in is what comes through in this book. 
Rimbaud, one of the founders of Crass, still believes that people can govern 
themselves without interference from the state. He still believes in peace, and 
has a deep loathing for any authority other than one’s own autonomy. You 
can see this in the introduction to Last of the Hippies, which is text he wrote 
in 1982 as liner notes for Penis Envy. However, a lot the ideas he wrote back 
then he now questions, which provides another layer and makes the text so 
much more interesting.’ 

The text itself is a bit scattershot. It introduces itself as the tragic story 
of how the state killed his buddy Wally Hope, but gets sidetracked with 
some essays about Charles Manson and how oi is symbolic of the people 
internalizing the repression of the State. They make good points but are 


Jimmy Alvarado, Mavericks of Sound 


of the heart and soul” and “the collective voice of the people” in the eighties. 
It’s hard to think that someone as intellectual as Rimbaud would have ever 
been so naive. He believed that “peace might have a chance” until just before 
the Falklands War and the Miner’s Strike. 

Another thing Rimbaud questions is the unflinching pacifism of his 
earlier text and in Crass’s ideology. Having believed in peaceful resistance 
and being dedicated to trying it for so long, in Hippies he seriously questions 
whether or not that is realistic. However what his younger self considered 
peaceful protest—direct action, vandalism, sabotage of nuclear weapons 
and the war machine—would now be considered radical. 

This reprinting is really about the author losing two of his havens: first 
the hippie movement and rock’n’roll, and then punk and politics. The book 
ends with an anarchist screed against the state. It’s something we’ve read 
before in plenty of zines and anarchist literature. While it might have been 
on the cutting edge in 1982 it’s pretty familiar now. Overall, Last of the 
Hippies is worthwhile mainly as a timepiece, especially since Rimbaud 
dates it with his introduction. -Craven Rock (PM Press, PO Box 23912, 
Oakland, CA 94623) 


Mavericks of Sound: 
Conversations with Artists Who Shaped Indie and Roots Music 
By David Ensminger, 231 pgs. 

Up front: Ensminger is a great interviewer. He’s interested in his 
subject(s), he knows how to ask questions that will disarm and pique 
the interest of his interviewees to elicit more than a simple answer, 
and clearly does his homework. What that means to the reader of the 
assorted interviews collected here is that instead of page after page of 
rote answers to rote questions, one gets a deeper understanding of what - 
makes a given artist tick: the things that shape them as artists, insight 
into their processes, whom they look to for inspiration. The interviews 
are inclusive and engaging in such a way that one can pick a random 
page and be immersed in a really good conversation where the identity 
of whomever is doing the talking almost becomes secondary. 

No small feat, when you’re talking about folks like Ralph Stanley, 
Dave Alvin, David Thomas, Merle Haggard, Michael Gira, Jarboe, 
Alejandro Escovedo, Wayne Kramer, John Doe, Eugene Robinson, Deke 
Dickerson, and many, many others. Like its predecessor Left of the Dial, 
Mavericks of Sound slyly breaks down the arbitrary genre divisions 
put up between artists to get at a common core set of motivations and 
gives heft to the idea that the “legends”—those who have a lasting and 
profound impact on art—are those more interested in connecting with 
and reflecting on their world than pushing their brand and obsessing on 
the banal superficialities of being a “star.” Jimmy Alvarado (Rowman 
& Littlefield, rowman.com) 


Read 542 independent book reviews at 
razorcake.org/punk-book-reviews 
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Records Collecting Dust: DVD 

This is the type of endearingly brilliant concept every half-baked 
and would-be-baked filmographer in the world punts themselves in 
the ass for not thinking of first (or claims they thought of ten years 
ago, and, through no fault of their own [of course], failed to execute). 
Just shooting a documentary in which musicians just talk about the 
records that were important in their lives. Fuck, that’s genius in our 
time. If that concept formed the basis of a TV show—and I still had 
cable, and someone bought me a DVR—I’d totally watch it every 
week. Fucking great idea. However, even though the filmmakers 
are armed with a bulletproof concept and a fairly redoubtable lineup 
of interviewees—Jello Biafra, Keith Morris, Mike Watt—the final 
product somehow manages to come off as annoying just as often as it 
comes across as legitimately interesting. The film immediately lunges 
into a rapid-fire sequence of various scenester types answering the 
(unheard-by-the-viewer) question of what their first record was. Only 
every fifth or sixth person is immediately identifiable, unless you’ve 
got comprehensive knowledge of L.A. scenesters past and present 
and/or facial recognition software built into your retinas. The resulting 
effect is not unlike having a bunch of random people sitting next to 
you at the bar attempting to persuade you into thinking that they’re 
interesting because their first record was Kiss’s Alive. Then, for no 
discernible reason, there’s a clip of Jello Biafra And The Guantanamo 
School Of Medicine playing live. Not a snippet of a song, so you can 
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get a feel for who the guy is and what he’s all about (had that been an 
issue for you)—like, a WHOLE SONG. The purpose this serves in 
advancing the narrative remains a tad murky. The movie jerks along 
from random music dude to random music dude, more interested in 
delivering a sheer tonnage of responses than actually letting us know 
who these people are, why this is interesting, or why we should care 
in the first place. The folks who actually pull treasures out of their 
record collections to share with the camera fare the best: Jello with 
his sextuple-gatefold live Hawkwind album (complete with wrapping 
paper inner sleeves he made in high school), Lisa Fancher with her 
Move and Left Banke records, some dude (didn’t catch his name) who 
keeps pulling out Disney’s Thrilling Chilling Sounds of the Haunted 
House album—whoever he is, this guy rules. All that’s good stuff; 
random band dudes with Fast Times at Ridgemont High accents sitting 
on a sofa somewhere saying how some record or another, like, blew 
their mind—that’s a little less compelling. It’s a reasonably decent 
watch, but shallow and unsatisfying as well. Dammit, I don’t wanna 
see some guy sitting on a stool TALKING about how he owned a 
Sex Pistols and a Suicidal Tendencies album—Alert CNN! Fax 
World News Tonight! Who's still got Obama on speed dial?! 1 wanna 
see someone haul out an old Slade album they got when they were 
fourteen and hear about how they hated the song “Find Yourself a 
Rainbow” so much they sped the turntable up to 78 rpm and chiseled 
it off with a steak knife! AND I WANT TO SEE THE STEAK KNIFE 
MARKS UP CLOSE!!! At root, the concept behind this movie is still a 
good one—however, I really think the vision would have been better 
articulated with way more time split between way fewer interviewees. 
As it stands, this movie seems to be more concerned with impressing 
me with the sheer number of local celebrities participating than it is 
with balming my soul with the highly incendiary manna of cinematic 
excellence. —Rev. Nerb (Riot House, riothouserecords.com) 
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CONSTRUCTS OF THE STATE 
After 11 years of procrastinatisn, 
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